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TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1956 
Unitrep STaTes SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, in the caucus room, Senate 
Office Building, at 10 a. m., Senator Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the 


committee ) presiding. 


Present : Senators Johnston (presiding) , Scott, Laird, Jenner, Cur- 
tis, Martin, and Case. 
Also present: Senator Humphrey and H. W. Brawley, executive 
director of the committee. 
The CuHarmman. The Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
will come to order. 
We will have some other Senators here in a few minutes. Senatoi 
Curtis is here 
I want to tell you that we appreciate seeing so many here this morn. 
ing. This shows a great deal of interest in this p irticular bill. Tam 
sorry that we are going to have to limit the witnesses. We have so 
many witnesses here to give testimony and 1 n order that we treat 
them all the same way we will have to be just as short as we possibly 
can in the testimony of each individual witness. 
As you know, we have before the committee for consideration S. 3593, 
(S. 3593 is as follows :) 


[S. 3593, 84th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To amend section 6 of the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect to 
the recognition of organizations of postal and Federal employees 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 6 of the Act of August 24, 1912 
(U.S. C., 1946 edition, title 5, sec. 652), as amended, is hereby amended by adding 
a new subsec tion to read as follows: 

“(e) (1) The right of officers or representatives of national employee organi- 
zations or local officers of such national organizations representing employees of 
a department or agency or subdivision of such department or agency, to represent 
grievances in behalf of their members without restraint, coercion, interference, 
intimidation, or reprisal is recognized. 

“(2) (A) Within six months after the effective date of this Act, the head of each 
dominions and agency shall, after giving officers or representatives of employee 
organizations having members in such department or agency an opportunity to 
present their views, promulgate regulations specifying that administrs ative officers 
shall at the request of officers or representatives of the employees’ organizations 
confer, either in person or through duly designated representatives, with such 
officers or representatives on matters of policy affecting working conditions, 
safety, in-service training, labor-management cooperation, methods of adjusting 
grievances, transfers, appeals, granting of leave, promotions, demotions, rates 
of pay, and reduction in force. Such regulations shall recognize the right of such 
officers or representatives to carry on any lawful activity, without intimidation, 
coercion, interference, or reprisal. 

1 
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“(B) Disputes resulting from disagreement between employee organizations 
and departments or agencies on the policies enumerated in subsection (e) (2) 
(A) shall be referred to an impartial board of arbitration to be composed of one 
representative of the department or agency, one representative of the employee 
organization, and one representative appointed by the Secretary of Labor who 
shall serve as chairman. The findings of the board of arbitration shall be final 
and conclusive. 


“(3) Charges involving a violation of this subsection shall be referred to an 
impartial board of arbitration to be composed of three members, one to be se- 
lected by the organization making the charge, one to be selected by the head of the 
department or agency involved, and the third, who shall act as chairman, to be 
designated by the Civil Service Commission. The findings of this board of arbi- 
tration shall be final and conclusive as to the fact of violation and the head of the 
department or agency involved shall take such action as may be necessary to 
cause the suspension, demotion, or removal of any administrative official found 
by the board of arbitration to have violated this subsection. 

“(4) This subsection shall not apply to the Central Intelligence Agency or the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 

The Cuatrman. This bill, as you well know, deals with respect to 
the recognition of organizations of postal and Federal employees. 
We want to bring about, by legislation, a better feeling between 
employer and employ ee. That is the reason for this bill. 

Senator Scott, of North Carolina, has just come in. We also have 
with us at this time Senator Jenner, from Indiana; Senator Laird, of 
West Virginia; and we also have Senator Case of New Jersey. 

I call the first witness. 

Mr. Brawtey. The first witness is James H. Rademacher, of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, from Detroit, Mich. 

The CuarrmMan. We will not have the witnesses sworn under the 
circumstances in that we are just getting information, 

Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES H. RADEMACHER, JR., PRESIDENT, DETROIT 
BRANCH NO. 1, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Rapemacuer. Mr. Chairman, and other distinguished members 
of the committee, my name is James H. Rademacher, Jr. I am the 
elected representative of 2,500 letter carriers comprising the member- 
ship of the Detroit br anch of the National Association of Letter Car- 
riers. Iam also chairman of the Detroit Postal Organizations Council, 
which represents 6,000 Detroit postal workers. It is also my privilege 
to serve in an advisory capacity to approxim: itely 200 branches of our 
organization located throughout the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, the opportunity to appear here in support of S. 3593 

is deeply appreciated. JT should like to compliment Senator Olin D. 
Johnston for introducing S. 3593, and at the same time express similar 
sentiments in behalf of those I represent to the members of this com- 
mittee for holding these hearings. 
S. 3593 proposes to amend section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912. 
This act recognized the right of Federal employees to petition the 
Congress in matters affecting wages, hours of employment, and other 
facets of Government employment. The proposed amendment, as 
expressed in S. 3593, would extend this recognition to include certain 
departments of the executive branch of Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the act of 1912 specifically prohibited strikes against 
the United States, either directly or indirectly, by employees and/or 
employee organizations. The bill before you does not make any 
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change with respect to this provision. Moreover, postal employees 
are not seeking or advocating such a change. 

Perhaps you distinguished gentlemen will better appreciate what 
the enactment of S. 3593 would do for letter carriers if I tell you in 
all truthfulness and sincerity that the mere introduction of the bill has 
greatly increased the mor ale of postal employees. 

There is a real need for collective bargaining in Government be- 
tween management and employees. As matters now stand, sometimes 
the employees are informed and advised of contemplated changes in 
their employment. However, I respectfully submit that information 
is not consultation. 

It is likewise true that many agencies have informal procedures 
for handling employee grievances. But the absence of any obliga 
tion on the part of these agencies to hear and settle these grievances 
puts the employee in the unenviable position of being dependent on 
the policy of the individuals heading up the various agencies. It 
should also be pointed out that in most instances the employee is 
forced to protest a grievance to a person against whom the complaint 
is directed, who in turn sits as sole judge of the legality and fairness 
of his own actions. S$. 3593 includes the establishment of an impartial 
body to settle unresolved grievances. 

During the past 2 years, Mr. Chairman, many changes in postal 
policy and regulation have been made. I have no ready reference as 
to the exact number involved, but the total number of pages required 
to list these changes measures approximately 5 inches. Above and 
beyond the fact that only in rare instances were employees consulted 
in advance regarding these changes, there is no uniformity in the 
application of these ‘changes at the local post-office level. 

For example, in recent months the Post Office Department issued 
instruction to postmasters to “crack down” on an alleged abuse of sick 
leave. I have no criticism of the purpose of the instructions, but the 
point I want to make is that from a single instruction there probably 
were a thousand different interpretations of what was meant by it and 
how it was to be apphed. In Detroit, a conference was requested 
with local supervision in order to discuss ways and means of applying 
the order so that it would not harm the overwhelming majority of 
employees who used sick leave only when they were ill. It was de- 
cided to counsel the few individuals who might have misunderstood 
the true value of sick leave. Within a week 40 percent of the entire 
personnel in the Detroit post office were asked to sign a statement 
stating why they had abused sick leave over the past few vears. There 
were no instructions from Washington to that effect. When the em- 
plovees protested this procedure, someone at the Washington level 
did support the Detroit officials and the result was that many faithful 
employees were subjected to unfair harassment. 

Only last week the Detroit Postal Organizations Council met with 
the Detroit officials presumably to establish a sound sick-leave policy. 
Much to our amazement, we were handed a program. There was no 
prior consultation of its contents. In effect, we were told to take it 
or leave it. We were told that we could state our approval or disap- 
proval after the plan was in finished form. We were also told that 
suggestions would be entertained, but no assurance was given that 
they would be incorporated in the plan, regardless of the justice, fair- 
ness, or equity of our suggestions. 
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Mr. Chairman, we did make several suggestions. For example, 
that sick leave be allowed in case of temporary mental incapacity. 
With the great volume of mail our employers are handling today, 
there is a mental as well as a physical exhaustion. Another sugges- 
tion would have permitted employees to use sick leave, if necessary, 
when there was a death in the immediate family. These and others 
were turned down on the grounds that no provision existed in the 
legislation to accommodate them. I earnestly wish that similar 
meticulous attention was given to the spirit and intent of congres- 
sional enactments on other occasions. 

Now, this is not a reflection on the officials of the Detroit post office. 
It is merely proof of the contention that there is no place for labor 
or its suggestions at any level of postal employment as long as bargain- 
ing and « consultation does not exist at the top level. 

Because of the little or no respect for the viewpoint of employees 
in policymaking throughout the State of Michigan there are many 
offices where employees are being worked beyond endurance. The 
efficiency of the mail service has been greatly impaired because of the 
lack of management-labor relations. In many offices in Michigan,. 
letter carriers have been told that if they do not like a policy, they can 
quit. 

I received one letter from a postal employee in the upper peninsular 
of Michigan wherein he points out that the postmaster has threatened 
him with removal because he cannot compete with a substitute in that 
office who is some 30 years junior to this faithful carrier. 

From another city in the same area comes a protest against relations 
in that office where employees suggestions have never been considered 
and where one official has gone 7 years without speaking to an 
employee. 

In another office, the carriers’ grievance committee asked the post- 
master to adhere to the regulations. The response was, “When I get. 
around to it, I will follow the regulations.” 

In other areas the employees have asked for such things as the first 
washing of a Government truck for the many years that it has beem 
inthatarea. Atthe last report the truck, which is driven through that 
city every day of the year, remains still unwashed because the sugges- 
tions of labor have been disregarded because there is no mandate to 
require sound management- labor relations. 

A change in policy under Public Law 68 in 1955 caused many in- 
equities and much confusion. On January 1, 1956, many thousands 
of employees anticipated their annual increase which was due them 
on their anniversary date. These employees did not receive this in- 
crease until January 14. Persons eligible for any increases April 1 
were not in receipt of this increase until April 7. The only satisfac- 
tion given to these employees was an waplanation by the postal organi- 
zations as to what had happened. There was absolutely no explana- 
tion forthcoming by the Post Office Department. A sound manage- 
ment-labor relations program would have cleared the air and prevented 
this confusion. 

Because the right of petition for the betterment of working condi- 
tions has been limited as to scope and method, we believe that the 
burden of responsibility to offset this inequity to its citizens and em- 
ployees lies with our employer, our Government. 
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Postal employees, Mr. Chairman, not only want economic security 
and advancement; more specifically, they want to be respected and 
treated as human beings, not as a commodity. These are natural 
yearnings and should not be denied any man. The ailments of postal 
and all Federal employees are not political, but rather economic and 
social, It is important that postal employees feel they are on a work 
ing team, are participating in production and have a voice in deter 
mining their working conditions. ‘They also want to see the value and 
significance of the work they do. Where this factor is recognized by 
management, in this case the Federal Government, workers are likel) 
to be happier and more produc tive. This will be recognized when the 
Senate and House pass 5S. 3595. 

It is a known fact that collective bargaining and good, sound man- 
agement-labor relations have raised the standard of living, provided 
more work an and left labor a feeling that it is a respected 
factor in the Nation’s economy. 

On the other hand, lack of sound management-labor relations in 
the postal service has caused lower standards and a decided viewpoint 
by the Government worker that employment by the Federal Govern- 
ment means denial of many of the ordinary rights granted other citi- 
zens of our country. 

In behalf of the people I am privileged to represent, I want to thank 
this committee for the opportunity ‘of appearing here today. Es- 
pecially do I want to thank Senator Olin Johnston and this commit- 
tee for the constant consideration of the welfare of the Federal em- 
ployee. 

The CHairman. We certainly thank you for coming and giving this 
testimony. 

Any questions? 

Senator Curtis. I have a few, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

I notice on page 2, line 15 of the bill, one of the subjects upon which 
you are asking the right to bargain and consult is rates of pay. If 
these rates of ] pay are not agreed upon then section B, beginning on 
line 19 of page 2, provides for determining those disputes by a repre- 
sentative from the Department of Labor, the employing department, 
and one repesnanting the employee’s organization. 

Line 2, page 3, says that these findings of the Board of Arbitration 
shall be final and conclusive. 

Is it your intent that the rates of pay for Government service should 
be determined by this type of collective bargaining rather than be set 
periodically by the Congress ? 

Mr. Rapemacuer. Well, Senator Curtis, in answer to your question 
[ would say that rates of pay are one of the most important elements 
in the Federal service employment. We feel that by sitting down and 
being able to, for the first time, bargain or at least discuss the financial 
necessities of the people we represent with the Post Office Department 
that a satisfactory solution to that problem would be forthcoming 
from such a conference and we would then present our viewpoint to the 
Congress and Senate of the United States who shall be the determining 
factor in all of our desires here. 

The CHarrman. I think an interpretation of the bill right at this 
point would be helpful. 
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When it refers to wages here it is referring to the blue collar work- 
ers. We have approximately seven or eight hundred thousand of 
those and, of course, they are set by boards at the present time. But 
we want to have it under this ruling and the way it is set forth in this 
bill. That might clarify it just a little bit. 

Mr. Rapemacuer. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. I do hope that once 
this bill becomes law that it would be mandated that the postal offi- 
cials would also be required to discuss any future pay plans also. 

The CuarrmMan. You are right on that and there are certain adjust- 
ments within any department where the salaries are determined on 
what adjustment and what classification they have within that depart- 
ment, of course. 

Mr. Rapremacuer. Thank you for your observations. 

Senator Curtis. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have no desire to delay the 
public hearings at this time for a technical discussion of the language, 
but I would like to know whether it is your intention that Government 
pay shall be established by arbitration and then this compulsory arbi- 
tration shall be final and conclusive. If that is enacted into the statute 
would that not shift the legal responsibility from establishing rates of 
pay from the Congress to the Board of Arbitration / 

Mr. Rapvemacuer. I believe, sir, that the interpretation of the bill 
is that the findings are only to be final and conclusive to the organiza- 
tionsand the Department. We then would leave it 7 to the Congress, 
as we always have, to decide the fate of any future salary bills. 

Senator Curtis. Well, understand I am not arguing the matter pro 
or con on that issue. I merely wanted to know what you were asking 
for. 

Mr. Rapemacuer. Well, all we are after, sir, is to avoid what hap- 
pened in the last 2 years, if I may make brief reference, where the 
Department management brings in one recommendation which is 
absurd to the recommendations made by the organizations based on 
increased cost of living and the desire for a standard of living raise 
and their recommendations were far neglectful of the true facts that 
are facing postal employees, and considerable damage has been done. 

We feel that even though we would have such rights as this is, it 
would not mean that our fact-finding would be conclusive for the De- 
partment. But all we want is an opportunity to let the Department 
have the benefit of our thinking so that between us we could bring in 
something that would be acceptable, and we would not have to wait 2 
or 3 years for the passage of such laws. 

It is not the desire, I am certain, of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers to take any of this work out of the hands of the Con- 
gress and the Senate where it rightfully belongs. 

Senator Curtis. I do not know that anybody would personally 
object to that. 

Well now, this sentence, “The findings of the Board of Arbitration 
shall be final and conclusive.” Final and conclusive on whom ? 

Mr. Ravemacuer. Final and conclusive between the employees and 
management is all. 

Senator Curtis. [I see. 

Then, if the representative of the Secretary of Labor, the employing 
agency and the representatives of the employ ees group, if they made 
a determination that was much lower in rates of pay than the em- 
ployees felt it should be, the fact that the law says this 1s final and con- 
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clusive would your employees be permitted to so state their views be 
fore the congressional committee ¢ 

Mr. Rapemacuer. This would be a final and conclusive finding on 
the subject of pay, but as I stated before, whether it was lower than 
what we wanted or higher than what management wanted, (Congress 
would still have to decide on what they felt would be the equitable 
result. 

Senator Curtis. Well, could the employees come in and protest? 

Mr. Rapemacuer. I am sure that our organization intends to abide 
by any decision that the Senate makes in regard to this bill. 

“Senator Curtis. In other words, when it says it will be final and 
conclusive they could not protest if they thought the arbitration was 
too low, the arbitration result ¢ 

Mr. Rapemacuer. Speaking from my own interest in the bill and 
as a representative of my own people | say that we are interested in 
seeing this bill passed, We are behind this bill 100 percent, every 
line of it. And if the findings of a board of arbitration were that 
the salary incease that we sought was inadequate we might mention 
it in any hearings, but the results of the board of arbitration would 
be final and conclusive to that extent. But we still would maintain 
the right to letting Congress know our sentiments. Nevertheless 
Department would still have the same right to 

Senator Curtis. If the Department thought it was too high they 
could appear and oppose it ¢ 

Mr. Rapemacuer. Well, I am sure that each organization would 
still have the same rights that they do today and | am sure that that 
is Senator Johnston’s intent. 

The CuarrmMan. My interpretation of the bill, as I intended it, is to 
give the workers the right to appear before the employer and discuss 
the matter of wages with them. As it is now, they do not have that 
right. This discussion would be as to classification of position both 
for the postal workers and the 800,000 wage-board employees, as well 
as other affected groups. It could not be used as a means for Govern- 
ment employees to get a general salary or wage increase. The Board, 
as authorized in this bill, will make the final decision. If either party 
disagrees with what the Board decides, they have the privilege of 
appearing before any appropriate congressional committee and ex- 
pressing their feelings thereafter. The Board’s decision will not be 
binding on the Congress. 

This is only to give the organizations a right to sit down with each 
agency and discuss these matters and try to work something out. 

Senator Curtis. Well, I want the record to show, Mr. Chairman, 
that the questions I raised were not in opposition to that objective. 
I want to face this hearing openmindedly, but I still am in the dark 
as to what is the meaning and if after you sit down and both sides are 
heard you cannot agree it goes to arbitration and then it says that these 
findings are final and conclusive. 

Well, if they are not final and conclusive on the Congress and they 
are not final and conclusive on the employees, they are not final and 
conclusive on the Department, who are they final and conclusive on? 

Mr. Rapemacuer. I have already expressed my interpretation of it 
and the Senator has, too. 

Senator Curtis. Well, now, just one other question. 
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Would the employees who are not members of a national employees 
organization be bound by this consultation and arbitration ? 

Mr. Rapemacuer. I would say they would be. They are very few 
in the postal service, I might add. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. Any other questions? 

Senator Jenner. I have no questions. 

The CHatrman. Any further questions? 

(There were no further questions of the witness. ) 

The Cuarrman. [f not, the witness is excused and we certainly thank 
you for coming. 

Mr. Rapemacuenr. Senator, just in conclusion I want to reiterate that 
the Federal employees are deeply grateful to this committee for, as I 
said before, their constant consideration of the welfare of the Federal 
employee. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. 

Call the next witness. 

Mr. Braw ey. The next witness is Henry T. Clark, of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks from San Francisco, Calif. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY T. CLARK, SAN FRANCISCO POST OFFICE 
CLERKS’ UNION, LOCAL 2, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST 
OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Crark. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Henry T. Clark. I am a member and legislative chairman of the 
San Francisco Post Office Clerks Union, Local 2, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. I wish to make the following statement in 
favor of Senate bill 3593, the management and labor relations bill, 
introduced by the chairman of this committee, the Honorable Senator 
Olin D. Johnston. 

Members of my local, as well as many fairminded people concerned 
with management of various branches of the Government, have long 
recognized the need for such a bill. The American Bar Association 
committee on labor relations of Government employees issued a state- 
ment June 27, 1955, strongly supporting a bill along the lines of S. 
3593. In addition, official Catholic and other religious publications 
have endorsed the principle of negotiation and arbitration to alleviate 
grievous problems in the Government service, from both employee and 
management standpoint. 

Persons in positions of authority in the various departments and 
agencies of the Government have stated many times that employee- 
management relations were on such a high plane that no such law as 
presently proposed was necessary. ; 

Employees concerned know that this is a fallacious statement. Sev- 
eral recent developments in the Department in which I am employed 
prove the validity of the employees’ stand. 

I should like to introduce into the testimony issue 57 of the Postal 
Manual, dated March 28, 1956, section 744.442, captioned “Engaging 
in Campaigns for Changes in the Service,” which reads as follows: 

(a) Information relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office 
Department will be released only through official channels. Employees shall 
not actively engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service, or furnish 


information to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been obtained 
from higher authority. 
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(b) If an employee has justifiable reasons for favoring or opposing changes 
in the postal service, he shall contact the proper officials and await specific 
instructions before engaging in local hearings or activities. 

This, in the opinion of my local, is an infringement on their rights 
as citizens, taxpayers, and loyal employees. 

Another example of recent administrative orders which seek to 
override the legislative function was the elimination of chapter 2, 
article 164, titled “Seniority,” from the Postal Manual of 1954. This 
order eliminated most features of the recognized rights of senior em 
ployees to desirable working hours, preferred assignments, and choice 

vacation periods. These orders were foisted upon career employees 
without warning. They serve to emphasize the need for a law to 
prevent such abuses in the future. 

We believe, Mr. C hairman, that the employees’ viewpoint should 
be considered before radical changes which seriously atfect his job are 
put into effect. We believe that differences of opinion which cannot 
be settled amicably between management and labor should be referred 
to a neutral referee for adjudication. 

Introduction of the work production standards program in the San 
Francisco post office is another example of the need for a meeting 
ground for management and labor. Here we have unworkable, dis- 
tasteful, and w asteful practices foisted on the employee and the tax- 
payer in the name of efficiency. It is an experiment with business 
methods not properly applicable to the postal service by persons 
lacking a fundamental knowledge of the basic operation of the 
service. 

When the work production standards and job assignment card 
system were introduced in my office the organization which I represent, 
along with other unions represented in the service, were aaa to 
attend a meeting called by a post office inspector from Chicago, Il. 
The purpose of the meeting was to acquaint us with the program. 
Each organization was allowed two representatives regardless of the 
number of employees each represented. The time allowed for ex- 
planation of the program was limited as was the period allowed for 
questions. 

We learned little about the program. The principal points made 
by the inspector were that this was not intended to be a speedup pro- 
gram, that employees would be allowed time to go to the washroom 
and that this time would be taken into consideration in setting up the 
program. The representatives were not invited to participate in any 
discussion which might have made them more confident that a spe edup 
program had not just been shoved down their throats. 

Since the introduction of this program 1 of our 2 local Congressmen 
made a tour of the Rincon Annex, the main distribution office. This 
Congressman stated that— 
the job-assignment card system would not be tolerated in private business as it 
would cost far in excess of any benefits derived. 

The assignment card was designed as a method of keeping track of 
employees. This should be the function of the foreman assigned to 
the group, as it is in private industry. 

This proposed legislation covers a pressing need for an impartial 
arbiter in the settlement of grievances which arise from time to time. 
When these grievances are presented on a local level and an adverse 
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decision is given, they are forwarded to our national officers for 
presentation to the proper officials in the Department. During my 20 
years of service these appeals to the Department have been denied 
almost without fail because of the method of adjudication. The Post- 
master is asked for his reasons for denying the redress requested by 
the employee. The decision of the Department is based solely on his 
report in the majority of grievances appealed. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a deep need for a law like this at the local 
level. I have served under 4 postmasters in 2 post offices during my 
vears of service. The present postmaster of San Francisco is the only 
one who has shown by his actions that he has the welfare of the em- 
plovees in mind. Through negotiations with this local and working 
within the structure of the Postal Laws and Regulations, he has 
endeavored to make the loc ‘al oftice al place where the employee is 
treated with humanity and justice. Prior to his administration any 
complaints about working conditions compared with those in other 
offices were ignored. The complainant was advised to transfer to the 
other office if he wanted those working conditions. 

Now, we have a method of job assignment based on seniority and 
ability through negotiation. We have Muzak wired music paid for 
by theemployees. We have a blood bank and a yearly TB chest X-ray 
program. An “open door” policy has been instituted with the front 
office. Whenever new procedures are proposed, the employees’ ideas 
are given serious consideration, 

These conditions, Mr. Chairman, did not prevail before the appoint- 
ment of the present postmaster. The reason that we are strongly 
urging your unanimous endorsement of S. 3593 is that we have no 
assurance that these conditions will continue to prevail. If another 
postmaster is appointed there may be a return to the “closed door” 
policy prevalent in the majority of offices in the United States. We 
are loyal employees making a career of the postal service. We seek 
only justice in our grievances, humanitarian consideration of our per- 
sonal problems, and a voice in the methods of work and other pro- 
cedures that arise in the conduct of the postal service. These are mat- 
ters of vital concern to us. We therefore urge that you vote favorably 
on S. 3593. ; ; 

Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Any questions? 

Senator Jenner. I have no questions. 

Senator Curtis. No questions. 

The Cuamman. If there are no questions—we certainly thank you 
for coming and giving us this testimony. 

Mr. Cuark. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Call the next witness. 

Mr. Brawiey. The next witness is Howard G. Rowan, National 
Postal Transport Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Rowan, you will identify yourself for the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD G. ROWAN, NATIONAL POSTAL TRANS- 


PORT ASSOCIATION, PITTSBURGH, PA., MEMBER OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS 


Mr. Rowan. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the commit 
tee, my name 1s Howard G. Rowan and I am a member of the board 
of directors of the National Postal Tr: ansport Association. | oy 
ciate this opportunity to appear before you in support of S. 359: 

Mr. Chairman, what logical result may be expected when the p uty 
making a ruling, also stipulates the manner in which it will be ap 
plied, is the party who hears and judges the protests against thy 
ruling, and, finally, decides what action shall be taken on the protests / 

Should it cause any great surprise if employees become restive under 
such an obviously unfair and unjust situation ¢ 

One of the more glaring examples of what does happen under this 
procedure is our experience with what is commonly re fer rre a as 
the so-called Lowa-type scheme. This innovation has aroused aaa 
universal opposition. Branch after branch of our association has cen 
sured the move as has our national board of directors. Despite what 
amounts to 100 percent disapproval of the people who do the actual 
studying and the real working of the mails in transit, the Bureau of 
Transportation has adam: antly refused to change its position. 

On November 14, 1954, Baltimore City distribution was removed 
from Buffalo and Washington train 536. This railway post office 
arrived in Baltimore at 7:03 a.m. and had mede 41 pouches covering 
the entire city except 2 branches which resulted in same day delivery 
to practically the entire city. Test mailings established that follow- 
ing the discontinuance of the city distr ibution, mail suffered a del: ay. 
Protests to the officials resulted only in orders requiring the mail trucks 
to leave the railroad station 5 minutes prior to the arrival of the train. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to whom do we turn to solve such a problem 
resulting i in delays and reduction in force? 

Public Law 68 has resulted in a number of problems. Most glaring 
is the lack of an adequate arbitration body to whom we may turn in 
the matters of appeals. Many appeals have been submitted seeking 
what we were led to believe was the objective of Public Law 6s- 
proper recognition of additional duties and responsibilities. We have 
found an exceeding reluctance at all levels of the Bureau to recognize 
any justification for higher level at any assignment. We know we 
may appeal to the Civil Service Commission but with the dual assign- 
ment of its Chairman, may we have implicit faith that it is truly 
impartial ? 

May I recite two more definite instances? Last December 3, the office 
of the regional transportation manager, Philadelphia region, under- 
went a reorganization. Asa result inexperienced clerks were assigned 
to the verification section of railroad claims section at level 6. ‘Two 
level 4 clerks experienced in this work had to not only train the new 
people but had to perform the actual level 6 work to prevent a backlog. 
The 2 level 4 clerks performed in the dual and higher level capacity 
until February 14, when they were informed they would no longer be 
permitted to perform level 6 work; the understanding being that the "v 
had completed their 30 days waiting period to qualify for higher pay 
in a higher assignment as provided in Public Law 68. Since then one 
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of the level 4 clerks has been assigned to a level 6 desk temporarily but 
has been informed that the previous period will not count toward the 
waiting period inasmuch as all level 6 positions were filled and he was 
but assisting the employee regularly assigned the position. 

Mr. Chairman, to whom shall we turn to solve this and similar prob- 
lems? 

Very few of our positions appear to be accessible for upgrading 
under the equal pay for equal work plan. This association has re- 
quested the Department that in the event any upgraded positions be 
opened to bidding prior to being allotted a higher level. The answer 
was received under date of May 7 and reads in part: 

It is the intent of Public Law 68 that employees be rewarded for performing 
more difficult work. Senior employees have the opportunity of choosing a more 
difficult assignment in the same level of work when vacancies or reorganizations 
occur. To permit a senior clerk, when the possibility of upgrading occurs, to 
displace a junior clerk who has willingly assumed the greater responsibilities, 
would destroy all incentive to accept the heavier responsibilities and would, in 
our opinion, be contrary to the spirit of the law. 

The party who wrote that must assuredly have had his tongue deeply 
within his cheek, indeed. It seems to us that the Department goes 
out of its way to deliberately create situations calculated to cause 
employees to become thoroughly disgusted with employment in the 
postal service. Employees in the Postal Transportation Service have 
traditionally had the privilege of bidding what is to them the best 
assignment they can get with their seniority and no censure accrues 
therefrom. The added compensation to any assignment would make 
that assignment more attractive to most employees because of the in- 
adequate salary scale in the lower levels. The National Postal Trans- 
port Association has tried to build morale through the years by insist- 
ing that when an assignment undergoes a material change it should be 
open for bidding. W hat more material ch: unge than added compensa- 
tion ¥ 

Mr. Chairman, where do we go with this problem ? 

Within the past week, a situation prompted a phone call by me to an 
official requesting certain minor information. I received a curt reply 
to the effect that he “didn’t know that he had to give me that informa- 
tion.” 

On Good Friday it became obvious in my installation that a sub- 
stantial — of mail was in serious danger of failing of Saturday 
delivery. I drew this to an official’s attention with the request that 
overtime be authorized to cope with the situation. The request was 
denied and the mail transferred to another unit for distribution. In 
the meantime, I was informed that certain officials questioned the 
propriety of my action on the grounds that I was on duty at the time. 
hed, further, that had I not been employed in that particular unit 
I would have been unaware of the situation until a later date. 

Delay is a factor entering into many negotiations with the Depart- 
ment. For instance, we had one case requiring our employees to per- 
form duty in near freezing weather. It required several years to 
to achieve corrective action. Our association passed several seniority 
changes at the Richmond convention in October of 1953. Two years 
and more passer before we were able to secure a conference with the 
Bureau relative to these changes. 

We are considerably jealous of our seniority rules. We feel them 
to be a protection against whims and prejudices on the part of super- 
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visory and official personnel. But we presently discern a more than 
subtle attempt on the part of the Department to abrogate those rules. 
One of the less than ities approaches is in the field of the supervisory 
examination qualification procedure with which we were recently 
saddled. 

The program of promotion by examination is a drastic unilateral 
action by the Bureau of Personnel. It is the brainchild of personnel 
officials, who apparently have not kept pace with advanced personnel 
thinking. 

There was a time when promotion by examination was the fad. To- 
day’s best thinkers on personnel problems advocate a system of pro- 
motion up to certain supervisory levels based on ex erience, ability, 
and the acceptance of the system by the employees. This is the prin- 
ciple we have been operating under in the Postal Transportation 
Service. 

During the recent meetings between our board of directors and the 
Bureau, it was cbvious personnel officials were fascinated by the idea 
of promotion on the basis of multiple choice examination rather than 
experience. 

If this new system is as efficient as management claims, why does 
it not apply to all? It is only the field wor kers who actu: ully produce 
who are singled out for measurement of their intelligence. 

And it is in this precise area where industry feels it should adhere 
to the experience factor and where the Postal Transportation Service 
has begun a program already discredited in private employment. 

Major changes can be made in the postal service with the public 
being unaware unless this association takes steps to see the infor- 
mation reaches the people. Just very recently we have seen a drastic 
revision of postal transportation service in the New England area 
where eight railway post office trains have been discontinued. This 
has resulted in inadequate space and manpower to the extent that in 
some instances all the mail cannot be loaded in the cars. 

Our people are convinced this mail is subject to serious delay. Yet, 
we are forbidden to reveal such information to the public under see 
tion 744.442 of the P. L. and R. which states: 


(a) Information relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be released only through official channels. Employees shall not 
actively engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service, or furnish in- 
formation to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been obtained 
from higher authority. 

In fact, our board of directors was told in one conference that we 
could freely give information just so long as we had not received that 
information by reason of our employment i in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The need of S. 3593 is great, indeed. One would ordinarily presume 
that labor-management relations in Government would improve as 
the years go by. There should have been a mutual acceptance of the 
principle that responsible people were attempting to achieve a mutual 
solution to the mutual problem. Our actual experience has been that 
too often do capricious officials seek only to protect their own self-in- 
terests without regard to the elemental rights of the employees in- 
volved. We have watched as this condition has grown and spread. 
We ask the passage of S. 3593 so that the cancer may be stopped lest 
the dying morale within this service breathes its last. 
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We do appreciate the forward step this committee has taken, Mr. 
Chairman, and I thank you for the opportunity of being here. 

Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. Any questions of the witness / 

Senator JenNer. No questions. 

The Cuarrman. We certainly thank you for coming before us. 

Mr. Rowan. Thank you, Senator. 

The Cuatrman. I notice we have a Senator from another committee 
here, Senator Humphrey of Minnesota. Would you like to make a 
statement at this time, Senator / 


STATEMENT OF HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator Humpurey. Well, Mr. Chairman, may I say that my pur- 
pose in coming here was to be in the presence of some of my fine con- 
stituents from Minnesota who are here and I would like to just have the 
record note that testimony has been presented on the part of the Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks and our locals in Minnesota by 
Walter O. Noreen, the president of local 65; Thomas P. Nolan, legisla- 
tive representative of local 65. Also with us is the president of the 
Minnesota Federation of Post Office Clerks from St. Peter, Minn., Mr. 
Irwin D. Sorenson; also Patrick J. Nyland, president of local No. 125 
of the Post Office Clerks; Lawrence W. Childers, the secretary of local 
125: and Mr. Hay Crane from Blue Earth, Minn., who is the secretary- 
treasurer of the Minnesota Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

For the letter carriers W. Dempster Pletsch of South St. Paul will 
present a statement. We also have Archie Mohn, State president, 
M. W. Walgren, president of branch 9, Minneapolis, A. B. Carlson, 
and Ernest Wasenius with us. On behalf of the employees of the 
Postal Transport, Joel J. Lundeen of Minneapolis will present a state- 
ment, Oren Root, president of the 10th district, Harold Stejskal, 
Ernest F. Flamer, and Edgar G. Henning. 

Mr. Chairman, if you will permit me I would like to make one 
statement about this bill. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Senator Humpnurey. I think, as the chairman knows, it was once 
my privilege to serve on this committee and it was a privilege to do 
so and serve with the chairman. 

S. 3593 is a subject matter that has been given many years of con- 
sideration, not this particular bill, but the subject matter within the 
bill and I think the chairman is to be complimented and congratu- 
lated for taking this very forward and progressive action in present- 
ing this bill for consideration. I fully support this bill. In fact, I 
supported a measure similar to this in the 81st Congress. I regret 
that we were not successful. . 

I must confess that at that time the Department opposed the bill. 
I do not know whether or not the Department opposes it now. I am 
not familiar with all the record. But, I do know that the employee 
organizations are very strongly in support of it. 

What this bill does is to give to our Federal employees some basic 
minimum rights, democratic procedures in labor-management rela- 
tions. It makes it possible for an employee's organization and their 
representatives to be heard on their grievances and this is nothing 
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new when somebody says that grievances have gone unheard and 
unnoticed and unsolved or months and sometimes years. 

There are instances of local postmasters, as the gentleman from 

San Francisco has noted, where the local postmaster ‘has initiated on 
his own excellent labor-management relationships ; but the capricious- 
ness of that system, it seems to me, is evil. You may get a postmaster 
that looks upon labor-management relations as a part of his job and 
looks upon labor-management relations of the most cooperative form 
as an essential part of his work, and therefore, you have good morale 
in the office and you have good service. But you may also have a post- 
master in the neighboring town or the neighboring city that just says, 
“I’m the boss and here are the rules and regulations and this is the 
way it is going to be.” 

Now, in an organization as big as our Federal service, not only the 
post-office employees, but all other employees, it appears to me that 
they are entitled to these minimum rights and I mention that they 
are _ minimum rights and I would like to note that this bill provides, 
No. 1: That there shall be the right of officers and representataves to 
ed grievances in behalf of their members. 

Now, that is nothing very startling. I imagine the public would 
be quite shocked if they found out that the officers of these great 
organizations did not have that right to represent their employees 
before the departmental officials on matters of grievances and to do 
so without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or reprisal. 
Surely no one would want to deny people the right to be heard with- 
out coercion or intimidation. 

The second thing that it provides is that before any new rules and 
regulations are promulgated there shall be consultation. It does 
not mean that you have to take the word of the employee organiza- 
tion but that you shall confer and that there shall be consultation. 
And as you note in subsection (A), it says that for 6 months, there 
shall be a period of 6 months in which these rules and regulations are 
to be established and following that the right of an employee repre- 
sentative to confer—and I underscore the word “confer”—either in 
person or to duly designated representatives with such officers or 
representatives on matters of policy affecting working conditions, 
safety, in-service training, labor-management cooperation, methods 
of adjusting grievances, transfer appeals, ; granting of leave, promo- 
tions, demotions, rates of pay, and reduction in force. I underscore, 
again, the word that what this bill calls for is the simple right of a 
free citizen to be heard, the right of an employee representative to 
confer with a departmental representative who has been designated. 

Now, the arbitration procedure is fair and I will tell you why I 
think it is more than fair for the Government. There are two Gov- 
ernment representatives and one employee representative—a_ repre- 
sentative of the Department affected, a representative of the De ?: urt- 
ment of Labor, and an employee representative. How can the Gov- 
ernment lose on that kind of a proposition / 

What it really amounts to is that the employee is relying upon 
the good faith and the common sense and the fair lay of a majority 
of a three-man board to give justice. That is really what it amounts 
to. It does not even include a public member. It includes 2 Gov- 
ernment members and 1 employee member, and for violations it 
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includes a civil service representative, a department representative 
and an employee representative. 

Again, the employees are outnumbered 2 to 1 on the basis that 
if it was going to be a prejudiced case the employee does not have 
a chance. He is defeated 2 to 1. So, what it really amounts to is 
that you just give these representatives an opportunity to be heard 
and to rely upon the good sense, the fair play and the good judgment 
of the Civil Service Commission, the Department of Labor, or the 
Civil Service Commission and the department affected in one in- 
stance, and the Department of Labor and the department affected in 
another instance, to do justice by the employees. 

It is mandatory only in this sense, it is mandatory in the sense that 
if we say now by law, if this passes, that employees for the Government 
shall have at least part of the rights that employees in private industry 
already have under Federal law. It does not grant the right to strike. 
it merely grants the right to be heard, and it grants the right of normal 
labor-management procedures. 

I think this bill would result in greater efficiency in Government, 
I think it would result in higher morale, I think it would make ever Vv 
Federal employee feel that he was considered as a first-class citizen. 
And frankly, when he has to operate under Hatch Acts, when he has to 
operate under departmental rules in which he has little or nothing 
to say, he can only feel that at best he is a hireling. I think he ought 
to be given the opportunity to feel that he is wanted, that he is ap- 
preciated, and that his advice and counsel will be respected and I con- 
clude, Mr. Chairman, by saying that we have men in the Federal serv- 
ice as Federal employees who have years of experience, who can teach 
many people who are appointed to jobs on the basis of political prefer- 
ence a great deal about how to run the respective agencies and services 
for which they have responsibility. This applies across the board to 
both parties, it is not a partisan bill at all. 

Mav I say that both administrations, Republican and Democrat. 
have been grievously at fault in not doing something about per- 
mitting sound labor-management relationship practices for our Fed- 
eralemployees. I support the bill and I want to compliment this com- 
mittee on this hearing. I think it is wonderful to give these men and 
women an opportunity to be heard and I am here to speak for—I asked 
the gentlemen from Minnesota, since they were not going to get the 
chance to testify, if I could speak up for them because I can tell vou 
something. Our Federal employees in Minnesota are the finest citi- 
zens in our State and thev deliver, they do their job in terms of Gov- 


ernment agencies. [ Applause. ] 
The C HATRMAN, Senator Humphrey, we certainly thank you f 
coming before the committee. 
Senator Hcuwrnurey. I want to thank the committee for its courtes' 


I did not expect any outburst, but I do appreciate it. 
The Crateman. Call the next witness. 
Mr. Brawtey. The next witness is Arthur L. Sparks. of the Amer- 
m Federation of Government Employees from Atlanta, Ga. 
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STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. SPARKS, PRESIDENT, LODGE 81, AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. Sparks. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Tam 
Arthur L. Sparks, president, Lodge 81, American Federation of Gov 
ernment Employees, AFL-CIO, Atlanta, Ga. 

Your approval of Senate bill 3593 will be the greatest step forward 
in the improvement of employee-management relations in the Govern 


inent service since the adoption of the merit system. This bill will 
do more to increase the morale and stability of the Government em- 
ployee than any other method ever used or proposed. ‘The Govern- 


salad employee will at long last have a voice in the interest of his work 
ing conditions. He will be permitted to have a legally authorized 
spokesman when needed. It will settle the unrest and fear that grips 
an employee who dares to speak out in his own defense. 

May I doubly emphasize, gentlemen, that we are not asking for the 
right to strike against our employer. We merely seek the right to 
be able to sit down and discuss our problems with management and 
seek a solution. We would much prefer to wash our own linen in our 
own backyard and not find it necessary to run to Washington to get 
our congressional representatives to do it for us. This will be our 
only recourse until S. 3593 becomes law. 

I have found it necessary to come to Washington three times this 
year to lay matters before my Congressman and Senators that would 
have been taken care of loc: ally if S. 3593 were in effect. 

Mr. Chairman, one occasion involved the paying of $12 per diem 
to enlisted personnel and officers and only $10 per diem to civilian em- 
ployees performing the same travel. We were not expected to ask 
the reason why it takes more to feed an officer or enlisted man. We 
were expected to just accept it and say nothing. 

Another involved requiring civilians to stay ‘at militar y installations 
at night after they perform their 8-hour day. Why the Government 
should decide to return other phases of work to civilian establishments 
and then decide to go in the hotel business and house the civilian 
employees on Government reservations is somewhat a mystery but 
we must not ask questions about it. The hotel men’s association is now 
preparing to ask questions. but we must not say a word. We just 
seem to be working under the philosophy, “Theirs not to reason why: 
theirs but to do or die.” 

We sincerely request this committee to give us the legal right to ask 
a few questions. 

At my own installation the unofficial portion of the daily bulletin 
carries notices about the bingo parties, dances, and dinners at the 
Civilian Club, NCO, and Officers’ Club, but do you think that we can 
run a notice about Government employee association meeting in it. 
No, sir, that is one notice that is strictly barred. The organization 
that fights for their pay raises, leave, and retirement benefits cannot 
be allowed to publish a meeting notice which sponsors any such propa- 
ganda as this. 

An invitation was extended to the commanding general of one of 
our local installations to attend a dinner given in honor of our local 
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Congressman. The invitation was declined with this remark, and 
I quote: 


I feel compelled therefore to be scrupulous in connection with any personal 

engagements which could possibly be construed by my civilian subordinates as 
demonstrating an attitude other than one of strict neutrality with regard to 
employee organizations. 
We of the American Federation of Government Employees are proud 
that your distinguished chairman, Senator Olin Johnston, and many 
other Senators, Congressmen, and high milit: ary officials do not share 
this scrupulous idea of the bad effect of associating with civilian 
employees. 

Gentlemen, we ask you to please give us a law that will assure the 
officials of the installations for which we work that they need not fear 
reduction in rank or dismissal for associating with us at our dinners 
for our congressional representatives. 

This condition does not apply at all our installations. Many of 
them have met with the employee groups and have built up a most 
pleasant and profitable relationship. Show me any installation where 
every employee knows his rights and privileges and I will show you a 
fine operating installation. Likewise, you will find a general condition 
of unrest and dissatisfaction at the installation where everything is 
performed in secreey and the employee is kept in the dark. 

Mr. Chairman, if I did not feel that we. as American citizens. were 
not perfectly honest in our contention that we were justly entitled to 
the rights afforded other citizens, I would not be here today. 

I deeply appreciate the courtesy of the committee in permitting 
me to appear before it and respectfully request this committee to 
recommend this legislation to give us the freedom of speec ‘+h granted 
by the Constitution and the right to exercise it before our manage- 
ment officials. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

The Cuarrman. I certainly thank you for coming. 

Are there anv questions ? 

(There were no questions of the witness. 

The Cuamman. If there are no questions you may call the next 
witness. 

Mr. Brawzey. The next witness is C. G. Hosack, Corpus Christi. 
Tex. 

The Cratrwax. Will Mr. Gabriel come up close so we will save 
time. He will be the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF C. G. HOSACK, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


Mr. Hosack. Mr. Chairman, my name is C. G. Hosack, Corpus 
Christi, Tex., Corpus Christi Naval Air Station. [represent the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists of that station. I would like to 
testify to this committee in regard to need of the legislation that is new 
proposed. 

We have found in long years of experience with our dealings wit 
management installations of our Gover ment that the employee dees 
not have the right or the privileges he usually receives in priv 


cd ustry. WW e see no reason why, as citizens of this country, 


ate in- 


that we 
should not have equal privi leges as thev have in private industrv. At 
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least we should have the privilege of meeting with our superior officers, 
the management representatives, and discussing our problems. We 
find in each case where station policy is proposed that the employees of 
the station or the activity has no part in it, 1s not allowed to discuss the 
problems of an employee as to how this order or station order or policy 
will affect the employees. 

We have found in our grievance procedures that we have to handle 
ii step by step. We have delays of all types. The reasons are not neces 
sarily given why the delays. They seem to think that we will have 
to wait until the *y make a decision. A reason is not necessary. 

We have cases on file in our organization of disciplinary actions 
against members of our organization. We tried to appeal these cases 
through the Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions which would allow 
group dealings. The practice of the management representatives of 
this station seems to be to separate the employee from his organiza 
tion that he chose of his own free will and accord to associate himself 
with. They want to try the individual in a disciplinary action accord 
ing to what they call NCPI No. 80 which is an individual grievance 
procedure. That separates the employee entirely from his organiza- 
tion and he is given a hearing before a panel at their convenience com- 
posed of the officers of the station, the high management level of the 
station. 

As we well know these officers are appointed chairmen of these com 
mittees. We are allowed to make a statement as they see fit to allow us 
to make it. 

Now, if the party or the supervisor is questioned as to why he filed 
this charge against this individual employee, what proof or evidence 
that he had for filing such charge. On most occasions we will be ad 
vised that we have not the right to put the supervisor on trial, that the 
supervisor is not on trial. Weare only conducting the hearing to bring 
out the facts in this case and we are advised that this is not to be con- 
ducted according to court procedure, it is according to the regulations 
of the Navy Department. We think as citizens of this country that we 
should have the right of other citizens, that we should be permitted to 
take our problems to the head of the activity and within a reasonable 
length of time, if we do not get a decision, there should be some 
means to where the decisions could be appealed to a higher authority 
for some just treatment or some consideration. And we Shave found in 
our dealings that we certainly do not have that condition at the present 
time. 

Now, in our promotion policies in our activity it iscommonly thought 
that you receive a promotion by competitive examination. Now, as far 
as the employee is concerned we have no opportunity or chance of find- 
ing or knowing who made what grade, who made the highest grade. 

It isa policy that 1 of the 3 of the top grades will be selected for 
the promotion. That is only part of it. Then they have a personal 
interview panel set up that also makes a decision regardless of what 
grades you made; equally we know that as far as skilled mechanics 
are concerned, which I represent, that examinations do not pertain 
to the work that is being performed or to the skill; they are more of a 
quiz question examination or an aptitude test. It is barely possible 
for a boy out of high school or out of junior college that never had a 
day’s experience of a skilled craft or trade in his life, that never had 
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a tool in his hand, to make a much higher grade than a man with 16 to 
20 or 30 years’ experience. 

If that is going to be the plan of our Government installations, they 
are going to use that policy that seems to be in force now, I don’t think 
that. we will have efficient operation of our Government installations. 

Now, as far as the thought that organized labor or organized groups 
have retarded any private-industry plants or any Government instal- 
lation, I think that bevond doubt it can be proven that some of our 
major corporations of the United States do deal with organized labor 
and organized groups of model working agreements and contracts and 
over the period of the last 4 or 5 years it has been proven that they 
have produced more products and made more money and more profit 
than ever in the history of this country. 

Now, if that type of agreement and that type of bargaining is good 
for private industry we feel it is equally good for our Government 
installations. Organization in the Government does stop waste—— 

The Cuatrman. Senator Martin has just come in. Senator Martin. 

Mr. Hosack. And it does create harmony: it does help the efficiency 
of the station. Normally most of your grievances come from your 
lower level. If you had organizations that were allowed the same 
freedom they have in private industry, they would take their case up 
with their shop steward or local representative. He in turn would 
take it up with the immediate supervisors. Ninety-five percent of all 
your grievances or complaints would be stopped at that level: it would 
not be necessary to take vour complaints to a higher level or appeal 
to your Congressman or Senators. 

Gentlemen, that is about all I have to say. I appreciate your cour- 
tesy of allowing us to testify before this committee and I do hope that 
you see it to pass this legislation. 

Thank you, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Any questions of the witness ? 

( There were no questions of the witness.) 

The CHarmrmMan. There seem to be no questions. We certainly ap- 
preciate your coming. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert L. Blaney. 
Mr. Blaney, identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT L. BLANEY, CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE COMMITTEE, THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND METAL 
TRADES COUNCIL, AFL-CIO, OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Buanry. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee, my name is Robert L. Blaney. I am chairman of the legislative 
committee for the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and Metal Trades 
Council. IT have been employed with the Panama Canal Company 
for 28 vears. 

‘he organizations which I represent are the central bodies of 23 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. The members of these unions are em- 
ployed by the United States to operate, maintain, and protect the 
Panama Canal. 

The members of the various unions affiliated with the Canal Zone 
Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council are employed by the 
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Panama Canal Company/Canal Zone Government and the three 
branches of the Armed Forces located in the Canal Zone. The Pan- 
ama Canal en er Zone Government for many years have 
provided a semblance of management-labor cooperation through em- 
ployee organizations’ member representation on the wage and griev- 
ance boards, which members are selected by employee groups, and are 
in turn appointed by the Governor, and are given equal voice with 
the administration’s representatives on the board. 

While these boards act only in an advisory capacity to the Governor, 
who has the final authority to accept or reject their recommendations, 
the results over the years have indicated that management and labor 
in Government service are capable of resolving many differences 
through employee participation in personnel problems. We believe 
that section 2 of S. 3593 is necessary to perfect this arrangement to 
the benefit of all Company/Government employees on the Canal Zone. 

Civilian employ ees of the three branches of the armed services lo- 
sated in the Canal Zone do not enjoy this employee participation in 
management-labor relations, or the privilege of a representative of 
their choice, with equal voice with management in hearing and evalu- 
«ting the facts of a case presented, or in determining the board’s 
recommendation of actions to be taken. 

Therefore, to eliminate this apparent inequity and discrimination 
between two groups of Federal employees working side by side in the 

same area, legislation as provided by S. 3593 is necessary. 

We thank the distinguished chairman of the committee for intro- 
ducing this bill and strongly urge the committee to give favorable 
consideration to adoption of this bill, which is of prime importance to 
all Federal employees. 

The CuarrmMan. Any questions of the witness? 

(There were no questions of the witness. ) 

The CHarrmMan. We certainly thank you for coming and giving us 
this testimony. 

Mr. Buaney. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hammerstein. 

Mr. Hammerstein, identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF GERALD H. HAMMERSTEIN, PRESIDENT, BRANCH 
377, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, EVANS- 
VILLE, IND. 


Mr. Hammerstein. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Gerald H. Hammerstein. I am a letter carrier from 
Evansville, Ind., and secretary of the Indiana State Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Gentlemen of this distinguished committee, the labor-management 
relationship provisions contained in S. 3593 would serve as a beacon 
of hope for all postal employees and for their elected representatives. 

Presently, morale, that element so vitally needed for efficient serv- 
ice and for upholding the dignity of the Post Office Department, is 
floundering. 

Since I served honorably in the United States Marine Corps from 
August 21, 1941, to September 14, 1945, and applied 30 of those 
months to overseas duty, I feel qualified to touch on the subject of 
morale. 
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Even during those hellish months on Tulagi and Guadaleanal com- 
mencing on August 7, 1941, morale was not thwarted despite con- 
tinuous bombardments at the hands of the Japanese by land, sea, and 
air. It would seem reasonable to assume that this was the case in 
all other battles and wars which were climaxed short of surrender. 
Undoubtedly, the motivating factor for this mental stamina was 
— in assistance and/or victory. 

Gentlemen of this distinguished committee, I submit that the major 
portion of present-day problems relative to the postal service and to 
postal employees are being encountered with little or no hope. 

In fact, new service problems and employee grievances seem to 
mount with the turning of the calendar. So many of our major peti- 
tions throughout the State of Indiana are being brushed aside that 
we feel completely without hope toward solving any problems or in- 
justices unless they happen to meet with the approval of individual 
postmasters. 

To cite a few of the many examples, my hometown, Evansville, 
should be included. Last October 1, three of our substations absorbed 
one foot route each to result in a daily strangulation of mail. 

This condition whereby parcel post and first- class nixies were per- 
mitted to lie for days, in addition to some circulars which went un- 
touched for weeks, continued for a period of approximately 3 months— 
save for the Christmas rush period when auxiliary help and overtime 
were provided. 

Our local carriers’ committee made repeated contacts with our post- 
master to no avail during the months of October and November. 
Finally, in apparent desperation, the postmaster invited a letter from 
me describing the conditions, implying that he would forward it 
along to higher authority. The letter pleaded for either the restora- 
tion of the absorbed routes or for immediate adjustments on the basis 
of the October count week. No answer was received until a lengthy 
discourse was had with the postmaster on January 6 when the mem- 
bers of our committee were prompted to ask this good postmaster 
whether or not he was in charge of our office. 

The postmaster, noticeably disturbed, replied that complete route 
inspections would have to be conducted. Most regrettably, our post- 
master died of a heart attack less than 4 hours after that meeting. 
This deplorable delivery condition is similar to conditions in other 
Hoosier cities which include Indianapolis and Hammond. 

A good percentage of our small cities and towns suffer untold hard- 
ships and inequities, letter carrierwise. For instance, according to 
my information, it is common for many of these faithful people to 
travel their own relays of mail to their routes without any carfare 
reimbursement or compensation protection in the event of injuries 
suffered as a result of accidents connected with their private vehicles. 
and for them to work considerably in excess of 8 hours without credit 
for pay. 

In the latter instance, they usually pencil the necessary time on their 
time cards to equal the 8-hour day even though it actually would 
have been 9 or more hours. 

Until a few years ago, according to one carrier at a small office, he 
was expected to report free gratis, on Sunday mornings for “window- 
callers.” This continued until he learned that such was unheard of. 
Now, he has just arbitrarily refused to report. 
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At the small town of Crothersville, Ind., we have a letter carrer 
with 24 years of faithful service whose base pay would normally be 
$4,710, but is only $3,910, simply because he was formerly classitied 
as a Village carrier. 

Gentlemen, our path of woes is long and dark. I trust that this 
meager testimony will, in some small measure, encourage you to 
sprinkle that path with brilliant hope in the form of a favorable 
report on S. 3593. 

Thank you. 

The Cuarman. We certainly thank you for appearing. Are there 
any questions / 

There was a negative response. ) 

The CuarrMan. We certainly appreciate it. 

Mr. Carl Setje. You may proceed, Mr. Setje. 


STATEMENT OF CARL SETJE, PRESIDENT, LOCAL NO. 8, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. Serge. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, my name is Carl Setje, president of the St. 
Louis Post Office Clerks’ Union, Local No. 8 of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, an organization composed of approximately 
1,200 clerks in the St. Louis, Mo., post office, and 1 am here in support 
of the provisions of S. 3593. 

During the third week of April 1956, the Post Office Department 
officially released Personnel Transmittal Letter No. 11 to the Postal 
Manual. Contained therein is part 744 of the aforesaid manual which 
pertains to the conduct of employees. 

It might be interesting to note here that of the 6 pages of its con- 
tents, 1 inch is devoted to the rights of employees while 27%4 inches 
are devoted to restrictions. 

I invite your attention to section 744.442, which reads as follows: 

744.442 ENGAGING IN CAMPAIGNS FOR CHANGES IN THE SERVICE. 

(A) Information relating to the policies and decisiéns of the Post Office 
Department will be released only through official channels. Employees shall 
not actively engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service, or fur- 
nish information to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been 
obtained from higher authority. 

(B) If an employee has justifiable reasons for favoring or opposing changes 
in the postal service, he shall contact the proper officials and await specific 
instructions before engaging in local hearings or activities. 

In our opinion that is so broad that it could be interpreted to cover 
any action, not only of the Department but postmasters as well. If 
for no other reason than this, the group I represent feels that S. 3593 
should be enacted at the earliest possible date. They feel further 
that so long as orders such as this can be issued at will that they have 
no rights whatsoever and would be nothing more than puppets sub- 
ject to anyone’s whim and fancy. 

To further our position we would like to submit that we, as those 
in many other offices, are not consulted unless the problem is such 
as to require our assistance and one which cannot. be done by the mere 
issuance of an order. For instance, when new stations are dedicated, 
civic projects and celebrations are in the making, or at other such 
times, then we are called in. 
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Other than that we are completely ignored until they are ready to 
spring the project and then it is signed, sealed, and delivered, most 
of the time coming at such a late date as to prevent any organized 
opposition. An exception to this was when the work performance 
standards program was about to be inaugurated. Our president was 
called in to be briefed on the plan which was termed as an experi- 
ment and asked to cooperate. After its installation, however, con- 
sultation suddenly ceased and everything done by order alone. 

Among these orders we find one on the use of rest bars. Despite 
the fact that other offices permit the use of not only rest bars but 
stools as well at most letter cases and other tedious jobs and despite 
the fact that most outside industries provide restful seating arrange 
ments for similar work, an order was issued on August 10, 1955, 
limiting their use. 

On March 23 of this year an order was issued changing compen- 
satory dates for certain employees. This was changed only after a 
directive by the regional office. 

Just recently clerks scheduled to work on Sundays in the Outgoing 
Letter Section found themselves scheduled for only 4 hours rather 
than their customary 8. While it is true that in some instances such 
hours are desired by some employees, it works to quite a disadvantage 
to those who live at a considerable distance from the Post Office and 
must travel as much as 25 miles each way to their work. 

For a number of years we have had an agreement whereby when 
services have been curtailed or discontinued at certain stations or 
units and there is a surplus of manpower necessitating a reduction in 
force that the junior employee in the point of service be relegated. In 
January of this year without warning this agreement was abrogated 
by the officials. 

The above items all came without prior consultation. While we are 
supposed to be orderly, communications submitted to some of the offi- 
cials are either ignored or are delayed for such a length of time as 
to make it necessary to appeal to higher authority before a reply is 
made. 

Leaving the local scene for the moment, I had the opportunity to 
visit with several letter carriers from a nearby Illinois town. They 
have 50 carriers. Of these 3 resigned from the service in a period 
otf 2 months, 2 within a week. Their reasons for leaving were simple, 
one statement being, “You don’t have outside employers trying to 
throw the fear of God in you with threats of inspectors, regional offi- 
cials, and so forth.” 

This same postmaster requires those willing to accept jobs as tem- 

orary carriers at Christmas to go around the route with the carrier 
as is to replace without pay for 1 day and at the same time sign a 
waiver releasing the Government from liability should he suffer an 
injury on that day. 

The postmaster there will see the union officials at his convenience 
but when he does, he is hostile and acts as though he was doing them 
a favor. Says the employees have no organization and threaten to 
adjourn the meeting if they object too strenuously to his rulings. 

In another city during an organization trip a few years ago the 
postmaster of a third-class office openly admitted he had encouraged 
his clerk to join the postmasters’ organization and frowned upon her 
even talking to me let alone think of joining our group. 
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These are but a few of the experiences we have encountered in and 
around our office. None of these problems have ever been settled. 
Compare these with the results of meetings that are held for Christ- 
mas planning. These are held each year prior to the Christmas rush. 
These meetings are held at our request, and I might say are the only 
preaction meetings we can obtain. They have been highly successful 
and have resulted not only in improving the working conditions of 
the employees but the service to the public as well. 

These are the things we strive for and which we believe will be the 
results of the legislation under consideration if it is enacted into law. 

Former Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach once said: 

The way to industrial peace and progress is through calm discussion, the 
sincere desire to see the other fellow’s point of view. 

This expresses fully our view, and we urge and hope for an earl) 
favorable report on S. 3593. 

The Cuairman. Are there any questions of the witness ¢ 

(There was no response. ) 

The Cuairman. Hearing none, we certainly appreciate your coming 
before us. 

The next witness will be Mr. Joel J. J. Lundeen. You may proceed, 
Mr. Lundeen. 


STATEMENT OF JOEL J. J. LUNDEEN, PRESIDENT OF THE 10TH 
DIVISION, NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lunpren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My name is Joel J. .J. 
Lundeen, and I am president of the 10th Division of the National 
Postal Transport Association, with a present membership of over 
2,300. I have been selected by our national association to cite a con- 
crete case why we are requesting your honorable committee to give 
favorable consideration to S. 3593, thus granting to the postal and 
Federal employees a management-labor relations act similar to that 
universally found in industry. 

During 1945, a survey team of the Postal Transportation Service 
appeared in the St. Paul, Minn., terminal and railway post office to 
investigate the operation of that installation. 

At the conclusion of their investigation, Mr. James J. Coughlin, a 

supervisor, was charged with improper supervision and was granted 
5 days to reply why he should not be reduced. The charges of im- 
proper supervision contained the following three factors: (1) Per- 
mitting clerical force to loiter on duty, resulting in delay of mails and 
waste of Government funds; (2) too friendly toward personnel; 
(3) unqualified by temperament to serve as a supervisor. 
_ Mr. Coughlin in his reply denied all the charges as follows: (1) 
Clerical force was not. permitted to loiter; (2) procedure of distribu- 
tion and dispatch had been changed during the time of the survey, 
making adjustments of clerical force difficult: (3) no mails were de- 
layed under his supervision, as all mails were currently distributed 
and dispatched; (4) production under Mr. Coughlin’s supervision 
was equal and in some cases greater than obtained by other supervisors 
in the same installation; (5) Mr. Coughlin had never been issued any 
demerits warning him of any laxity in supervision. In fact, he had 
received 50 merits yearly for sustained excellent service. 
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Following his reply, a hearing was held locally, wherein the charges 
and demotion were upheld. Mr. Coughlin followed departmental 
procedure and appealed his disciplinary case to the Bureau where, 
again, the charges and demotion were upheld. Mr. Coughlin then 
followed the final departmental procedure and appealed to the Post- 
master General’s Board where, again, the charges and demotion were 
sustained, 

While it is true that Mr. Coughlin was permitted to select his repre- 
sentative to plead his case and to sit as 1 of 3 on the various boards, 
the point I am trying to portray to your honorable committee is that, 
during this entire personnel action, the Department made the charges 
and retained a majority on these boards for final decision. 

Mr. Coughlin was supported by his local branch at St. Paul, Minn., 
of over 700 members; by the neighboring branch in Minneapolis of 
over 400 members; and the 10th Division, National Postal Transport 
Association, consisting of the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the northern peninsula of Michigan, with 
over 2,250 members, and also by 2 national conventions of the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association; one held in Boston, Mass., and 
one in Richmond, Va., with a total membership of over 27,000. 

This is only one case which has been cited for your information. It 
is factual and can be documented by departmental records. 

In view of this example of management-labor relations, I earnestly 
request your favorable consideration of S. 3593. 

wish to thank this committee for the opportunity of testifying. 

The CHarmman. Are there any questions of Mr. Lundeen? 

(There was no response. ) 

The Cuarrman. I would like to say that we have a great many rec- 
ords of similar cases in our files today, I am sorry to say. We appre- 
ciate your coming to testify, Mr. Lundeen. The next witness is Mr. 
Albert Gabriel. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT GABRIEL, PRESIDENT, BRANCH NO. 18, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANS- 


PORTATION SERVICE MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, AND 
MESSENGERS 


Mr. Gasriet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Albert Gabriel, and I am president of Branch No. 18, Provi- 
dence, R. I., of the National Association of Post Office and Postal 
Transportation Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. 
We are part of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the Government Employees’ Council. 

At the start I would like to thank you and your committee for the 
privilege of appearing before you. 

S. 3593, to amend section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, 
with respect to the recognition of organizations of postal and Federal 
employees, is fully endorsed by the organization that I am privileged 
to represent. 

I would like to point out that, over the years, the postal employee 
has talked about a labor-management bill, and although every effort 
was put forth to have a bill put through Congress by postal-union 


representatives, very little has happened on this long-due piece of 
legislation, 
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As you announced in a recent release, Mr. Chairman, the decision 
to hold hearings on labor- -management legislation was influenced by 
the large number of complaints received from both postal and Federal 
employee organizations and others. To cite examples of the flexi- 
bility of present postal legislation, we in Providence, R. L., last 
Christmas petitioned the postmaster for work on the primary case, 
as prescribed under Public Law 68. 

This case was put through the “chain of commands” and finally 
set on the desk of Regional Director Demott in Boston. To date, 
nothing has been done, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a number of reasons why this bill should 
become law. In my judgment, morale is a potent factor. Whenever 
a worker is secure in th® knowledge that he has an opportunity to deal 
on equality with his employer, the employee becomes a better worker, 
and certainly a more contented worker. 

As for our people, we believe that only through law will complaints 
of said nature stop coming into your office plus other offices. We sin- 
cerely feel that the postal, employees are entitled to the fundamental 
guaranties provided for in outside industry in labor-management 
relations. 

In closing this statement, I would like to urge you, Mr. Chairman, 
and your committee, again, to give favorable and speedy consideration 
to this worthy piece of legislation known as S. 3593. 

The Cnamman. We have no questions. Thank you for coming. 

Mr. Donald E. Salmon. 

You may proceed, Mr. Salmon. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD E. SALMON, PRESIDENT, LODGE 1498, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Satmon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
members of AFGE Lodge 1498, of the Army Signal Supply Agency, 
Philadelphia, Pa., are ple: ased to have this opportunity today to add 
our voices to those of other Federal employees who are requesting 
you, their elected representatives, to eive favorable consideration to 
the bill proposed by Senator Olin D. Johnston, S. 3593. 

We would like to go on record and state that in our agency, com 
posed of more than 3,000 employees, personnel problems and employee 
grievances are not being adequately or fairly handled. We are pre- 
pared to fully substantiate this allegation and present for your peru- 
sal, or that of your representatives, our files which have been com- 
piled over the last 4 years since our activation. 

They will reveal a most alarming condition, one that you will find 
very hard to believe, at least until you read the records and hear the 
reports from the employees themselves. 

We agree fully with Senator Johnston, and are certain that all 
fair-minded individuals will agree, that Federal employees are en- 
titled to the fundamental guaranties provided to other workers in 
management-labor relations, modified to meet conditions inherent in 
the public service. 

Specifically, a need exists for a procedure whereby employees can, 
without fear of reprisal, obtain a fair and impartial review of their 
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problems and a fair and impartial settlement of grievances. In the 
Department of Defense policy, you will find the following statement : 


Productive efficiency can be built only upon a recognition of the individual as 
the basis of the organization and through application of sound principles of 


human relations. 

We do not contest the theory behind these remarks. We only wish 
that it were possible to obtain compliance with the principles contained 
therein. 

In the 4 years since our activation, the officers and members of our 
lodge have been witnesses to treatment by personnel and supervisory 
officials that would be expected in some foreign countries. Coercion, 
threats, harrassment, etc., are routine. Instilling fear seems to be the 
order of the day. 

The Department of Defense policy, and the Viki teenat of the 
Army directives clearly establish procedures to be followed. While 
these procedures highlight the need for this legislative policy ex- 
pressed in S. 3593, they do contain certain minimum standards for the 
administration of the civilian personnel program. 

Our personnel officials when confronted with such regulations, 
however, generally interpret them in such fashion as to destroy the 
standards of treatment contained therein. It has been necessary on 
many occasions to appeal direct to the Secretary of the Army to obtain 
compliance with published procedures. 

The Secretary’s representatives are usually reluctant to intercede, 
and it is only through the persistence of the AFGE national office 
that we are able to obtain the required decisions. What happens to 
those employees seeking the vindication of their rights without ef- 
fective aid outside the agencies is undoubtedly a dark page in em- 
ployee-management relations. 

Gentleman, a uniform code of military justice was an answer to the 
needs of the servicemen. We, the Federal employees, are in need of 
its equivalent. Senate bill 3593 is, we sincerely hope, the first step in 
the establishment of a uniform code of justice for civilian personnel. 
The Department of the Army, in its Civilian Personnel News Letter 
for October 1955, stated that— 


The number of adverse action appeals processed under the Department of the 
Army’s grievance procedure has increased about 90 percent in the past 4 years. 
The Civil Service Commission’s 1954 Annual Report also shows a 
marked increase in the number of appeals. In fiscal year 1954 the 
number of appeals direct to the Civil Service Commission under sec- 
tion 14 of the Veterans Preference Act increased more than 25 percent 
over fiscal year 1953. 

During the same period, the number of agency decisions appealed 
to the Civil Service Commission Board of Appeals and Review in- 
creased about 70 percent. Of these, the reversal rate doubled—from 9 
percent to 18 percent—to where almost 1 out of every 5 decisions by 
agency heads was reversed. 

Advance information indicates that at both the Civil Service Com- 
mission and the Department of the Army the number of appeals dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955 were at least as high as in fiscal year 1954. 

These figures indicate to me, gentlemen, that a considerable amount 
of the taxpayers’ money is being wasted. We attribute this to the fact 
that personnel officials, who are being paid high salaries, are either 
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afraid to render a proper decision, or are arbitrarily disregarding 
legal and administrative rights of employees, or are just plain in- 
competent, 

Before going on with my remarks, I would like to clarify one point. 
It is not my intention to convey to you the impression that all super- 
visory personnel are guilty of. improper and unethical conduct. To 
the contrary, hundreds of supervisory personnel, military and civilian, 
are sincere, loyal, honest, ethical, and hard-wér king Government 
employees. 

They are, however, afraid to raise their voices because they have 
seen what happens to employees who do. A small group seem to 
dominate and are supported by either an incompetent civilian person- 
nel administration or one that is so vicious that it chooses to ignore 
Federal law and directives. These are doing an excellent job of ruin- 
ing the merit system and all that it stands for. 

The employee-management relations bill S. 3593 is necessary be- 

cause it will be good for the country. It will require Government 
administrators, milit: ary and civilian, to adhere to Federal law or face 
exposure at the arbitration table for their improper dealings. 

We could go into further detail and outline numerous cases, but we 
believe that time can be saved since Mr. James Watson, consultant to 
this committee, and Mr. James A. Campbell, president of the AFGE, 
are evaluating this area at the present time. Their report to you will, 
when presented, outline the types of grievances and other personnel 
problems that have caused, in our opinion, the lowering of morale in 
the Army Supply Agency. 

In closing, I would like to make one final observation. My position 
during the } past 4 years has been in the field of management engineer- 
ing. "This encompasses making detailed, analytical evaluations of 
highly complex operations. I endeavor to install systems that will 
be more efticient and economical to the Government in the performance 
of assigned missions. 

From a management engineering standpoint then, Senator Olin D. 
Johnston and his colleagues are by this bill establishing the machinery 
whereby the Federal Government will effect sav ings of thousands of 
dollars per year. 

You will realize this ultimately by elimination of the current obso- 
lete system of grievances and appeals. Let us briefly outline the eur- 
rent system to ‘refresh your recollection of it. Take our agency as an 
example. You will find the carefully picked chairman—the assistant 
comptroller at a GS-14 rate or approximately $5.79 per hour. The 

carefully picked committee members could consist of three GS-15’s 
at approximately $6.50 per hour, and by a new provision of the Army 
regulations, a technical adviser, the civilian personnel officer at the 
(78-14 rate or approximately $5.79 per hour. 

In the aggregate this will amount to approximately $51.08 per hour, 
or an estimated $248.64 per day and since grievances we have partici- 
pated in have lasted at least an average of 2 di ays, an initial cost of 
almost $500 per hearing. 

If you add to this the administrative cost, plus the cost of review 
by the commanding officer, a third review cost for the action taken at 
the chief of the technical service level, a fourth review cost for the 
action taken again at the Agency upon receipt of the technical service 
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decision, a fifth review cost for the action taken at the agency and 
technical service level when the appeal is processed to the Department 
of the Army for review, a sixth step when the Department reviews 
the case and the seventh review cost when the decision is returned 
through the descending levels to the appellant, you can see that the 
cost of employee grievances under the current system will be con- 
siderably reduced by Senator Johnston’s proposal. 

Note that I have not included the cost of appeals that may subse- 
quently occur to the Civil Service Commission or the courts. 

When you look at the Department of the Army statistics contained 
m the newsletter cited above, and consider the probable time and 
money that can be saved in this one area alone ultimately by the estab- 
hshment of an arbitration board whose decision will be binding on all 
parties, you will have the answer before you of why S. 3593 should be 
enacted into law as soon as possible. If additional reason is needed, 
consider what you will be doing in the way of restoring the morale of 
the Federal employees to its proper level. 

My sincere thanks again to you for this opportunity to convey our 
thoughts to you. We stand ready to be of any further assistance to 
you or your representatives. 

The CHamrman. Are there any questions ? 

(There was no response. ) 

The CuairmMan. We certainly appreciate your coming before us, 
Mr. Salmon. 

I have two witnesses here, Fred Keller and Leon Derrig. Will you 
please stand? I just wanted to ask them one question, and then let 
them go, but I guess they have already gone. 

They may comé back in the afternoon. 

The next witness is Howard C. Nickles, and the next witness will 
be Charles Gillette. 

Mr. Nickles, will you please identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD C. NICKLES, PRESIDENT, COLUMBIA 
LODGE NO. 174, DISTRICT 44, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MACHINISTS 


Mr. Nickxies. I am Howard C. Nickles, president of the Columbia 
Lodge No. 174, District 44, International Association of Machinists. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished Members of the Congress, it is indeed ° 


an honor for me to be able to testify, in behalf of the Government em- 
ployees I represent, before the chosen representatives of the American 
people. Such an honor as this comes second only to the honor of being 
an American citizen, an honor I cherish above all others, the honor 
which made it possible for me to be here this very day. 

Speaking in behalf of the entire membership I dutifully represent, 
I should like to exploit the areas of difficulty our organization has 
encountered which signify the dire need for legislation such as that 
proposed in S. 3593. 

In the Federal establishments under our jurisdiction, the greatest 
source of labor inequities is the continuous misuse of the “detail.” 
The Federal Personnel Manual and Navy Civilian Personnel Instruc- 
tions specifically state that details are intended only for meeting tem- 
porary needs as occasioned by emergencies, pending official assign- 
ments, pending security clearance, new position classification or for 
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training purposes; that details should not exceed 6 months in any 1 
year unless prior approval of the Civil Service Commission be granted 
and, that details aa not be used to avoid the payment of “addi- 
tional pay” or to avoid proper classification, promotion via any of 
established eligibility registers or proper recruitment. 

These directions are self- -explicit, but 1 can cite you cases where 
regulation is ignored and am able to substantiate these claims if neces- 
sary. I might offer in exhibit labor situations where employees have 
been detailed for as long as 2 years, a direct violation of regulation, 
and I have no other alternative but to assume that these details are 
in use for the sole purpose of evading the payment of due compen- 
sation. 

Case after case may be disclosed where details have been made with- 
out resorting to establishing eligibility registers or for the purpose of 
avoiding premium pay, the processing of resulting grievances bogged 
down at the last stages with “the prerogative of management” used as 
an out. These ine quities would probably be minimized, possibly be 
eliminated and surely rectified when detected if ieee organiza- 
tions had the support of such legislation as 8. 3593 

Other areas of difficulty concern the proper training of apprentices. 
Not too infrequently do we find apprentices being utilized in “cheap 
labor schemes.” This not only denies the apprentice the diversified 
training to which he is entitled, but in final analysis, results in the 
turning loose at the termination of his apprenticeship of an incom 
petent craftsman, improperly trained through no fault of his own. 

In final, I should like to exploit the latest innovation of the Navy’s. 
A method time measurement system was initiated in the Naval Gun 
Factory in July 1953, to determine the cost of products manufactured. 
Under S. 3593, the management labor relations bill, officers and rep- 
resentatives of organized labor would have had ce opportunity to 
present their views concerning the adoption of a work evaluation 
system and could have reflected the sentiments of li anized crafts as 
respects time studies, piecework, incentive pay, and merit systems 
thereby rendering valuable assistance to management in procuring a 
compatible sy stem which would have satisfied both man: ugement and 
labor. 

As was the case, the MTM system was forced on the enfployees dis- 
regarding both individual and craft rights, thus rendering the system 
costly to the Government and demor: alizing to the worker. 

Columbia Lodge, Local 174, Intern: itional Association of Machin- 
ists, wishes to go on record this 15th day of May 1956, in complete 
support of Senate bill 3593, the labor-man: igement recognition bill, 
realizing that only in proper legislation lies “the key to sane, sound, 
and reasonable labor relations within the Federal service. 

I thank you. 

The Cnapagan. We certainly thank you for coming. Are there 
any questions? I do not believe there are any questions. We cer- 
tainly thank you for coming. Mr. Charles Gillette is the next witness, 
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STATEMENT OF C. J. GILLETTE, NATIONAL VICE PRESIDENT, 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST 
OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE MAIL HAN- 
DLERS, WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS 


Mr. Gitterre. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is C. J. Gillette, national vice president Southeastern District, 
National Association of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service 
Mail Handlers, Watchmen and Messengers. Weare part of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial organizations, 
and the Government employees Council. 

First, I] appreciate the privilege of appearing before your committee 
to discuss this bill. 

S. 3593, to amend section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended. 
with respect to the recognition of organizations of postal and Federal 
employees, we, postal and Government employees, feel that it is a privi- 
lege to work for our Government and believe that a wise decision was 
made when we were not allowed to strike against the Government. 

For that particular reason, we feel a better vehicle should be pro- 
vided for complaints that will arise, and that arbitration or adjust- 
ments be made promptly. This legislation will stimulate good man- 
agement-employees relations. 

The American Bar Association pointed out in its report: 

yovernment which denies to its employees the right to strike against the people 
no matter how just might be the grievances, owes to its public servants an obli- 
gation to provide working conditions and standards of management-employee 
relationship which would make unnecessary and unwarranted any need for such 
employees to resort to stoppage of public business. 

Our people fully endorse the American Bar Association's report. 

I would like at this time to give one instance. As vice president 
of our National Association of Mail Handlers, I was called very 
urgently to Greensboro, N. C., in January of this year, where the boys 
in the PTS service and mail handlers had 1 or 2 grievances. They 
particularly asked me to come up and try to talk their supervisors 
into giving them a little better break. 

He was making them work outdoors in 17 degree weather. Being 
from Georgia, I happen to know that is cold. 

The CHarrMan. You mean it would be cold down there ¢ 

Mr. Gutetre. It would be cold anywhere. 

The CHarrmMan. You are right. 

Mr. Gituette. I talked to this gentleman at some length. In fact 
he resented the fact that they had called in someone who didn’t work 
in the Greensboro office, but after I talked to him he kind of thawed 
up, and I told him, “You have got some good men here, and you have 
got a good office but you should remember these men are human be- 
ings.” He says if they would really work, they could keep warm, and 
I said, “Now, brother, I will just argue the point with you. I have 
worked 26 years in Atlanta, and when it gets that cold, it is kind of 
hard to work. I don’t care how hard you work, your hands get numb.” 

We parted friends, but he bragged to me that he was going to run 
that Greensboro PTS terminal the way he wanted to, and it wouldn't 
do me any good to go see the regional man because he had him in his 
pocket, and it would do me no good. 
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I just wanted to point that one illustration out. I firmly believe 
that the passage of this bill will solve many of these problems equitably. 
I thank you for this courtesy and your patience in listening to me. 

The CHamman. We certainly thank you, Mr. Gillette for coming 
before us today. 

The next witness is Mr. Louis Horlbeck. Mr. Horlbeck, identify 
yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS HORLBECK, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Horuseck. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, | 
have a prepared statement here which I would like to read into the 
record. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Louts Hor_BecK, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Louis Horlbeck. 1 
have been a city letter carrier in the Pittburgh, Pa., post office for 29 years. I 
am currently serving my 10th year as an elected officer of the National Associa 
tion of Letter Carriers. In that capacity I am frequently assigned to investigate 
grievances registered with our organization by local branches throughout the 
country. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to testify today in favor of the legislation 
under consideration, 8. 3593. Senator Johnston is to be complimented for spon 
soring the bill, and you gentlemen on this distinguished committee are entitled to 
the gratitude of all Government workers for holding these hearings. 

With your indulgence, I should like to have my brief testimony in favor of 8. 
3993 presented in the form of a report on one grievance I was assigned to in 
vestigate in Warren, Ohio, last November. In so doing I hope to be able to point 
up some of the real difficulties letter carriers must encounter because there is no 
effective channel of communication between management and employees in mat- 
ters affecting their working conditions. 

Starting in August 1954, some one in the Post Office Department decided to ex- 
periment along ‘ae lines of supplanting foot carriers on certain city delivery 
routes in the Warren post office. The first step was to combine several foot 
routes and assign two carriers to serve the consolidated route by truck. Other 
than issuing necessary instructions to the employees as the experiment developed 
there was no consultation with the employees or their organization. 

The Office of the Chief Industrial Engineer of the Post Office Department 
apparently forgot to advise the head of his own Bureau of the experiment, 
because the officials in the Bureau of Operations frankly admitted to our 
organization that they had little or no knowledge of what was going on in 
Warren or what the objective of the experiment might be. 

Approximately 3 months later—which would be immediately prior to the 1954 
Christmas mailing season—the routes were reverted to foot routes. The next 
month, January, the foot routes were reconverted to two-man truck routes. 
Not long afterward the entire plan was abolished. 

During the time of this noble experiment, the employees were constantly 
subjected to endless innovations and changes, with results of no apparent value 
and at a cost which seemingly received slight consideration. I should add, too, 
that mail service to the patrons of the Warren office suffered to the extent that 
postal officials felt it necessary to make an explanation in the public press. 

In August 1955, the Office of the Chief Industrial Engineer began a new 
series of experiments in the Warren office. I was informed by one of the 
engineers assigned to the job that the new survey was to restore order following 
the “fiasco” of the two-man.truck experiment. 

From August 1955, through November of that year the employees in the 
Warren office were literally in a constant turmoil. Delivery routes were com- 
bined only to be restored a few weeks later. New territory was added to routes 
one week and taken away the next week. They eliminated routes and before too 
long they had to be restored. To you gentlemen who are familiar with postal 
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operations, these unending changes meant constant scheme and distribution 
changes; letter carrier cases had to be labeled and relabeled. From a cost 
standpoint, it meant many extra man-hours at overtime rates; it meant hiring 
numerous inexperienced temporary clerks and carriers. 

I would like to describe 1 or 2 phases of this survey in brief detail. 

One of the objectives of the survey as far as I could determine was to set 
up a work standard that would enable the engineers to establish city delivery 
routes with mathematical precision. By some mathematical legerdemain the 
engineers hoped to determine the precise coverage on each route, to be expressed 
in percentage points. This information, together with other factors, such as 
the length and width of each street, distance between houses, and so forth, 
would enable the engineers to determine the street time necessary to deliver 
each route. In connection with the determination of the length and width of 
the streets involved, this committee will be interested to know that two letter 
carriers were assigned to measure with a steel tape the exact length and width 
of every street in Warren. This detail consumed about 6 weeks. 

At the time I arrived on the scene on instructions of our organization, the 
experiment was well underway. I conferred with the two engineers assigned 
to the survey and among other things I asked them for a copy of the “formula” 
they were using in reaching their several conclusions. I was informed that 
the information was not available; that all their data was in the form of work- 
sheets: and that as soon as it was compiled it would be included in a pamphlet 
to be published by the Office of the Chief Industrial Engineer. 

I remained on the scene about a week and during that time I observed all 
that I could. Every movement of the carrier was timed. For example, a foot 
carrier was supposed to walk 220 feet per minute. The mounting and dismount- 
ing time for a carrier on a bicycle was timed at 2.5 seconds. The time required 
for placing mail in receptacles and talking with patrons when necessary was 12 
seconds per delivery. 

The engineers also took it on themselves to advise the carriers of the “proper” 
method to be used in every operation. For instance, they cited to me the 
example of the mounted carrier who persisted in opening and closing the sliding 
truck door at each stop. He was timed on this particular movement and it 
was shown that he was using 7 seconds at each stop to open and close the door. 
The engineers estimated that at the rate of 300 stops per day the carrier used 
2.100 seconds, or about 35 minutes. In their opinion this was a useless waste 
of time and energy. They had no explanation for a situation which would 
compel the carrier to open and close the door for safety purposes or because 
of weather conditions. 

Another savings the engineers insisted on concerned the time used by mounted 
‘arriers in strapping and unstrapping mail at each delivery stop. The engi- 
neers insisted these carriers hold the unstrapped bundle of mail in one hand 
and drive with the other. Needless to say, this was just the opposite of 
What is taught in the Department’s driver safety training program. 

About a week of two before I began my investigation, the carrier routes 
in the office were inspected. They were supposed to have been adjusted on the 
basis of the engineers’ findings and recommendations. To make the inspec- 
tions, 6 supervisors were imported, 3 from Cleveland and 3 from Youngstown. 
All routes were inspected and all mail was counted, as should be done in any 
fair inspection of a route. 

The results of the inspection showed overburdened routes. When ques- 
tioned about the evident maladjustment in the carrier routes, the engineers 
advised that they made certain miscalculations. Until proper adjustments 
were made much overtime was used and assistance had to be provided the 
carriers in the office and on the street. 

I have attempted to describe a few features of this one particular incident 
to show what has happened and what can happen again under the present 
system. Here was a situation wherein men were treated like dumb animals. 
They were asked to undergo one experiment after another with no real effort 
to consult with them or explain what was being attempted or what was hoped 
to be proved. Men who had apparently been doing,a good job for years were 
told, advised, and sometimes admonished that they did not know how to do 
their job. Strangely enough, when the engineers finally left the city, postal 
operations were restored to normal. For the first time in almost 2 years the 
patrons, officials and employees have again a settled, well-organized office. 

As I mentioned earlier, our organization was not consulted in this case. We 
moved in at the request of our membership in Warren. During the time I was 
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on the scene, I was treated with courtesy and civility by the engineers and local 
postal officials. There is no intention on my part to claim anything different 
But I certainly was not consulted in the sense that any contribution | might 
make would be helpful or welcome, Everything I included in my report on 
this grievance resulted from my own efforts 

I also mentioned earlier in my testimony that is was iny understanding the 
administrative officials in the Vost Office Department were about as unfamiliar 
with this engineering project as our organization. Verhaps there is room for 
better channels of communication at that level, as there is a need for coopera 
tive effort between the Department and its employees, including representatives 
of the employees. 

In recent weeks I had occasion to come across a copy of the p — hlet contain 
the findings and recommendations of the engineers who conducted the Warr 
Ohio, —y eho nt. Apparently, it is the intention of the chief fadceeiial eng 
neer of the Post Office Department to install the so-called Warren experiment 
throughout as much of the city-delivery service as will be possible. It is my 
fervent hope that this distinguished coenittee will find it possible to extract a 
copy of this pamphlet from the Department. If you find time in your busy 
schedules to read this pamphlet, IT am reasonably certain you sill want to 
invite the proper persons in the Department to explain in greater detail the 
objectives, costs, and so forth of the experiment. 

I hope it is abundantly clear to this distinguished committee that our associa 
tion had no objection per se to the Warren, Ohio, experiment nor would we have 
any serious objection to any other type of experimentation the Post Office 
Department might have under consideration. However, we believe that we 
have solid grounds for vigorously protesting any type of experiment pointing to 
radical changes in our employment unless there is prior consultation with the 
employees or their representatives. Certainly, the Warren incident proposed 
radical changes in our conditions of work just as certainly as there was no con 
sultation with us. Simple frankness riaiaie me to say that we believe we have 
professional postal people in our ranks and that as such they could make a contri- 
bution to any type of experiment the Post Office Department might enter into. 
Certainly we could have saved a lot of time and trouble and public funds had we 
been consulted in advance of the Warren survey. 

Your individual kindness in permitting me to testify in support of S. 3598 is 
greatly appreciated. 


| Applause. | 

The Cuarrman. Are there any questions of this witness? 

(There was no response. ) 

The Cratrrman. I believe we will have to adjourn for lunch at this 
time, and we will be back at 2: 30. 

(Thereupon, at 12:20 p. m., the committee was adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2:30 p.m., the same date and place.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHarrman. I am about 2 minutes late, but I think you would 
excuse me if you knew what I have been doing. 

The policy committee of the Senate had a little luncheon, and we 
decided what bills we were going to take up next. So, 2 bills that 
I am very much interested in, 1 of them they had already announced, 
the agricultural bill. They are going to ti ake that up next after the 
present bill that they are discussing on the floor of the Senate. Then 
I got them to agree the next bill in regular line of order will be the 
retirement bill. { Applause. | 

We had some objections that were raised to it and we had to get 
in there and discuss them in order to iron out the differences. 

Now, then, that means that it will be the next bill of importance 
to come up. You know how they take up a lot of little bills, small 
bills of conferences come in. They have the right-of-way and an 
appropriation bill, if one should come in, but I am glad I have got a 
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clearance for the retirement bill which I have been trying to work on 
for the last couple of weeks. 

The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Brawley, will you please read a letter that we have received. 
Read it into the record. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Brawtey. This is a statement by Senator John Kennedy be- 
fore the Post Offic e and Civil Service Committee of the Senate on 
S. 35938. [Reading:] 


Mr. Chairman, I regret that a prior speaking engagement prevents my being 
able to appear personally before your committee while you are considering 
S. 3593, a bill which would insure that officers and representatives of national 
employee organizations shall have an opportunity to present grievances in behalf 
of the members to the appropriate departments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment. I shall appreciate it, however, if my brief remarks on this bill will be 
included in the record of the hearings on the bill. 

It has always seemed to me that commonsense requires that, since the Govern- 
ment has authorized organizations of postal and Federal employees, there should 
be a requirement that the appropriate officers of those organizations—both 
national and local—shoutd be assured of an opportunity to bring to the Govern- 
ment the grievances of the employees they represent. I am advised that in most 
instances the appropriate Government officials have been more than happy and 
willing to meet with the representatives of the employees’ unions. However, this 
principle of the right to meet should not be left to the chance that reasonable 
men will occupy the governmental offices in question. We should insure this 
right to be heard, and I congratulate you, Mr. Chairman, for having introduced 
such a bill and for conducting hearings on it today. [Applause.] 


The Cuarrman. This communication and others we have received 
from Senators and Congressmen shall become a part of the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. B. F. Sisk, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM THE STATE 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Chairman, I very much appreciate this opportunity of appearing before 
your committee in support of S. 3593, which I feel will prov ide a most important 
step toward improved personnel management practices in Government service 
and will enable the Government to provide better and more efficient service to 
citizens. 

Throughout business and private industry today employee organizations are 
receiving an increasing voice in the determination of personnel policies and are 
assuming increased responsibilities for good service to the public and for good 
management-employee relations. Enlightened management has discovered this 
is just good business. I can see no reason why the same basic principle is not 
equally applicable to governmental service, and I think it must be recognized 
that in the post office and other departments dealing directly with the public, 
business-management principles are of vital importance. 

The proposed legislation would give to Government employees only the very 
minimum voice in policy matters which is guaranteed by law to employees of 
private industry. It would give Government workers an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the making of personnel policy and would provide a board of arbitra- 
tion on grievances. Some department heads refuse to deal with employee repre- 
sentatives and where this happens, morale and efficiency of service suffer. 

This bill does not provide collective bargaining and the right to strike is not 
involved. I understand the employees do not want that right, and as a matter 
of principle I don’t think strikes against the Government are proper. If such an 
argument is raised, it must be a smokescreen. 

I have been very much disturbed by recent regulations to gag employees and 
refuse them the right to advocate public policies. After all, they did not give 
up basic citizenship rights when they took Government jobs and I can see no 
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useful purpose in such regulations. I think this legislation would make clear 
the intent of Congress that we want modern and enlightened public service, and 
i urge that you approve it. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Pat MCNAMARA, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Current efforts of organizations of Federal employees to seek legislation con 
firming their right to exist and to represent their members seem to me entirely 
reasonable and justifiable. They are not seeking to establish a precedent insofar 
as the main objective of such a bill as S. 3593 is concerned 

During the Ist session of the S4th Congress, I was happy to cosponsor S, 111, 
a bill designed to achieve the same purpose as the measure now under considera 
tion by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 

The Lloyd-LaFollette Act already recognizes the right of Federal enployees 
to organize for the furtherance of their own interests. ‘Thus, there can be no 
sound objection to reaftirming the objectives of that law, while also giving such 
organizations more clearly defined status for the purpose of representing their 
members. 

A great deal of good can be accomplished by such a declaration of official 
policy. Organizations make it possible for a group to express the desires of its 
members in a manner that is not available to the individual member. They also 
provide channels for communications between their members and any agency, 
institution or individuals with whom they deal. 

The management of Government departments and agencies have benefited 
in the past, and can benefit still more, from the constructive interest shown by 
employee organizations in the progress of civil service. It is only right that 
the Government take appropriate action through legislation to insure the con- 
tinuance of this desirable organized activity by Federal employees. In this way 
it will built even better relationships between Government officials as the 
employer and their employees. 

Satisfactory employee-management relations require that the employer deal 
willingly with his employees, as has been clearly and constructively demonstrated 
by employers and employee organizations outside the Government. The Federal 
Government is no exception to this principle. If this is done freely and willingly, 
why should there be any objection to committing the structure underlying such 
a practice to the form of legislation? In the case of law, the Government would 
agree to certain stipulations with respect to the status of organizations of its 
employees. The organizations, in turn, would be bound by the terms of the law. 

It is all very well to say that sufficient recognition is given to such organizations 
in existing practice, but there is no promise of stability in the present arrange- 
ment unless there is some written guaranty that has the force and effect of law. 

For the Government to assure through legislative action that this working 
relationship between officials and employee organizations will endure in future 
years does not see mto be an unreasonable objective. It is, after all, no more 
than the Government is requiring of private employers. I see no reason for 
such a distinction. 

I therefore urge the approval of S. 3593. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS, A UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


I am glad that the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee is holding 
hearings on 8S. 3598 (companion bill, H. R. 10237), a bill to give recognition to 
Government employee union representatives in presenting points of view on per- 
sonnel policies including grievances to the heads of the various Federal govern- 
mental departments. 

For many years I have advocated a more formal recognition of our various 
Federal employee unions in matters affecting our Federal personnel practices. 
I have never put my ideas in bill form and I am not certain just how legislation 
should be worded in accomplishing the objectives I have felt were proper and 
worthwhile. Certainly, on the face, 8. 3593 and H. R. 10237, seem to accomplish 
these objectives and I trust that the committee after it has studied the matter 
will reach this conclusion, and above all that the committee will report out 
favorably a bill that will accomplish the objectives we have in mind. 
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It seems to me axiomatic that to have good employee relations, and to have 
the most efficient results from employees, we must have good employee relations, 
the employees must have a basic voice in the decisions affecting the physical 
surroundings where they work, the social relations which go to make up the 
atmosphere in which they work, and the general personnel system which regu- 
lates the manner in which they work, when they work, how they are to be 
promoted, have a change of duty, etc. 

If there were no such things as unions representing the views of the employees 
on their working conditions, etc., good management would require that it estab- 
lish some democratic process whereby the views of the employees could be 
determined. How much healthier it is, however, to have the employees set up 
their own machinery and organization for accomplishing this desirable end. 
Dictatorship whether deciding living conditions in a society or working conditions 
in an office or plant, however benevolent, is not the way to get the best employee 
relations. I believe most modern businessmen have found this to be true. 

The Federal Government has the identical problem that any private business 
has in this area. The only difference lies in the area of employee compensation 
and the right in private enterprise of the employees to use their basic economic 
weapon of strike. In the matter of employee compensation and certain basic 
areas of employment practices the Federal employee’s weapon is the right he 
has collectively or singly like any other citizen to petition the Congress. In 
settling any manner of difference between the Federal Government and the 
Federal employee the right to strike, of course, must not be employed and in 
its stead the right to petition the Congress must be substituted. 

Incidentally, I want to state that though I disagreed with a great deal of the 
thinking of the postal employees in the last session of the Congress on some 
of the matters in their petition to the Congress, not for 1 minute did I question 
or object to the strong manner in which they came down to petition the Congress, 
I might have taken exception to some of the tactics they employed when their 
petitioning zeal seemed to get the best of them, but at all times I publicly stated 
they were entirely within their rights and that Congress must anticipate strong 
petitioning, knowing that these employees and the unions representing them, 
took, and take, no exception to the idea that the right to strike cannot ever be 
theirs. 

I would say one final thing, and I hope it is not taken by labor leaders unkindly. 
I know it will not be taken by the farsighted labor leaders unkindly. Union 
leaders themselves sometimes forget that they are merely representatives of 
others and that their purpose is to help those they represent, not to perpetuate 
themselves in power. Because unions have attained the point where they are 
both legally and socially recognized in our society, they must now face up to 
certain restrictions necessary to keep labor dictators off the backs of the work- 
ingman. 

The day, I believe, is now past when the plea for labor leader responsibility can 
be passed off as merely an underhanded method of trying to prevent union 
organization. It is perfectly true that in the past this underhanded method 
was used and used effectively. There is no question that attempts are still 
being made to utilize it. However, as I have said, unionism is now strong 
enough to drive back these underhanded attacks. Unionism’s greatest present 
danger is the labor dictator who is using the labor movement to further his 
own personal ends. Accordingly, I am hopeful that whatever bill is passed 
out by the Senate committee will have a due regard for the basic rights of the 
employee in relation to his labor representative. 

I appreciate having the opportunity of presenting my views on this important 
matter to the committee. I intend to insert this statement in the Congressional 
Record so that it may be available to others. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMEs M. Quiciey, Unrtrep States CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Chairman, I strongly recommend favorable action on S. 3593, the so-called 
union recognition bill. I have introduced similar legislation in the House of 
Representatives. 

Representatives of Federal employee organizations have testified fully, each 
setting forth valid reasons for enactment of this legislation. I endorse their testi- 
mony and I support this measure as a matter of principle. 
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Believing, as I do, in the equity and fairness of the cause promoted by this legis 
lation, I should be less than honest if I did not point out a selfish reason for favor 
ing S. 3593—a reason which I believe individual members of the committee can 
well appreciate. 

Without machinery to work out the many minor problems involved in labor 
management relationships, the Federal employee has only one recourse : To come, 
hat in hand, almost apologetically, to his Congressman or his Senator. As indi 
viduals, we are anxious to see that justice and equity prevail in these matters but, 
at the same time, many of us find ourselves bogged down in delving into matters 
that could and should be settled in other ways. 

Enactment of this legislation should certainly reduce the volume of material 
which fills our individual “in” baskets, for it would place the solution of many of 
these problems where it properly belongs—at the division level of administration, 
The employee would have more dignity in his job; the efficiency of the classified 
service would be increased ; and the routine workload of Representatives and Sen 
ators would be lessened, giving us more time for the important legislative tasks 
for which we are primarily responsible. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, UNITED States SENATOR FRoM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportunity to appear before you today in 
support of S. 3593, a bill introduced by you. I am in hearty accord with the objec- 
tives of your bill. I believe wholeheartedly in the underlying principle of Gov- 
ernment giving recognition to employee organizations and making it possible for 
them to represent their members effectively. It was with this viewpoint in mind 
that I introduced a similar bill, S. 1191, on February 238, 1955. 

It seems to me that the present status of Government employee organizations 
requires clarification. We have, of course, the Lloyd-La Pollette Act which au 
thorizes Federal employees to make known their needs to Congress. While it 
has unquestionably been of tremendous benefit to Government employees by re- 
moving the barriers which were placed between them and their elected Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, the statute is in need of supplementation. 

When the Lloyd-La Follette Act was enacted it was a notable advance in pro- 
moting good employee-management relations in the public service. It fulfilled its 
purpose well, and it represented the maximum accomplishment possible in the 
light of conditions then prevailing. Unionization of workers generally had still 
not advanced to any appreciable degree, and organization of governmental em- 
ployees was viewed as a somewhat radical departure. But viewpoints on the 
organization of workers and particularly of persons employed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment have undergone appreciable change. Organization by workers generally 
has come to be looked upon as their unquestioned right, and there is rather wide 
agreement that persons employed in the public service are no exception. 

One fact stands out predominantly in this situation: It is not enough to provide 
by law that civil service employees may inform Members of Congress of the em- 
ployment situations which are in need of correction or of working conditions 
which call for improvement. The basic law on which they must rely for organiz- 
ing for the protection of their interests does not go far enough. It should make it 
emphatically and unmistakably clear that employees in the Federal Civil Service 
have an inherent and justifiable right to organize among themselves to further 
their effort to serve their own best interests. 

Furthermore, the law should be specific in characterizing those organizations 
as desirable and as having the recognized status of representatives of their 
members in all dealings of an employer-employee character. Public employment 
is no different from employment in private industry insofar as it concerns dif- 
ferences arising between supervisor and those who are supervised. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, for public management to have the means of adequately handling 
employee grievances. It is essential that employees are given a guaranty that 
they will have an organization of their own making and choosing available to 
them as their representative in obtaining the adjudication of their grievonces. 

The organizations which are thus established should be given legal status to 
the extent that they are recognized as representing the employees and as the 
means of communicating their viewpoint and desires to their superiors. Gov- 
ernment officials should consult the leaders of these organizations before they 
formulate or modify administrative policy. Much good can result from such 
an arrangement. Employees can feel that they are receiving fair and equitable 
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consideration as individuals and management can be satisfactorily and effectively 
informed as to the employee attitude on matters of day-to-day operation. From 
this situation can come genuine accord and cooperation in the best interests of 
the public business. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I. respectfully request that your committee give 
favorable consideration to 8S. 3593. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Homer E. Capenart, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF INDIANA 


The encouragement of employee-management cooperation in the Federal civil 
service is a most desirable objective. I believe that the bill, S. 3593, or a 
measure having a similar intent, should receive favorable consideration from 
Congress. 

As I understand the purpose of the various bills which have been introduced, 
Government employees are asking only for confirmation of the right to form 
their own organizations, and then to have such organizations officially recognized 
as the representatives of the employees who comprise their membership. The 
recognition of this basic right of Federal employees to organize is not a new 
concept. These bills propose no unprecedented action by the national legis- 
lative body. That action was taken nearly 50 years ago, when the Lloyd-La 
Follette Act recognized the right of employees to deal directly with Congress. 
This the law did in these words: 

“The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United States, either 
individually or collectively, to petition Congress or any Member thereof, or to 
furnish information to either House of Congress, or to any committee or member 
thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with.” 

This provision in the law impresses me as nothing more than the recognition of 
the fundamental right of any citizen to give information to or ask assistance 
from his representative in either House of Congress. There seems to be no 
good reason for confirming this right in language which will be more definite. 
If Federal employees already have the right in law to deal directly with Con- 
gress as individuals or as a group, they inferentially have the right to form 
such a group to act in their own best interests, so long as such action in no wise 
clashes with or run counter to the interests of the people as a whole. 

There has been no indication so far that there is any conflict between the public 
interest and the organization of employees to keep Congress informed as to their 
needs or as to any situation relative to their employment which is detrimental 
to their welfare. If that is true, there should be no valid objection to employees 
exercising such a right in dealing with the executive agencies, since it is usually 
for the purpose of making certain that legislative enactments relating to personnel 
are applied in a manner reflecting the intent of Congress. Obviously no execu- 
tive action with respect to such matters may be taken unless it is premised on 
some Federal statute. ‘ 

As I view this legislation, Federal employees are seeking the opportunity to 
deal with the executive agencies in a manner which should be beneficial to all 
concerned. They are not asking the extension to them of the full measure of 
the labor-management relations procedure which exists in private industry. 
They have made it clear that they are not seeking the right to strike. Such 
action is prohibited by Federal law, and at no time have they interposed objec- 
tion to that provision in the law. Furthermore, the organizations of Federal 
employees agreed to relinquish any intention of striking long before it was 
prohibited by law. 

So generally speaking, it seems highly desirable that we make some orderly 
provision for an employee-management relations procedure in the Federal civil 
service. To the extent that these bills make such provision I am heartily in 
favor of their favorable consideration. 





STATEMENT OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, UNITED STATES (‘ONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for giving me this opportunity to submit 
a Statement in support of 8S. 3593, the legislation which you are now considering. 
The nature of the controversy surrounding the provisions of this bill are self- 
evident. Yet it is just because the objections to the bill are manifest, that a 
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strong tendency exists to ignore the fact that the provisions are justified when 
placed in their proper perspective. 

S. 35983 would recognize the organizations of postal and Federal employees, 
as their grievance bodies to deal with the specific employee problems resulting 
from the administration of agency regulations and their interpretation, in the 
most effective and efficient manner. This bill would not recognize these organi- 
zations on the level that union and management operate in private industry, 
because of the evident and undeniable fact that the right to strike against the 
Government is not involved. 

When we recognize this basic limitation which the bill justly deletes from its 
provisions, the material for controversy narrows considerably, and the actual 
subject matter of the legislation can be brought easily into focus. 

To illustrate the problem which S. 3598 would attempt to correct, I would 
like to use the Post Office Department as an example indicating just why the 
grievance bodies set up by the various departments have the unfortunate ten- 
dency both to prolong the resolution of the grievance and to maintain it. As 
far as I have been able to determine, grievances which have their base in viola- 
tions of existing law, are frequently adjusted with apparent ease. It is, how- 
ever, the grievance which results from the supervision and interpretation of 
departmental orders that make up the bulk of the offending prol.ems. When 
we consider that each departmental head, each supervisor, and each assistant 
supervisor, can interpret an order involving large groups of people, in his own 
discretion, we must allow that the possibility of human error in judgment can 
and does exist. Especially, when we consider that the regulations involved 
may come from the central office of the agency, the regional office of the agency, 
and/or the local office of the agency. And here we come to the most pressing 
of all the problems involved in considering the need for this corrective legislation. 

It is not my purpose to attack the integrity of any individual or individuals 
who are involved in the supervisory level in adjusting employee grievances. 
It is, however, my purpose to show that great potential exists for unfair or unjust 
handling of a grievance, from the employee point of view, on the level of inter- 
pretation of departmental orders or regulations. If a supervisor on a local level 
interprets a regulation affecting the employees under his jurisdiction, which is 
deemed unjust and deleterious by the employees to efficient performance of their 
work, it is acceptable to the agency involved that each employee make his griev- 
ance known. Since he must make it known to the area of supervision which 
believes that the interpretation of the regulation is indeed the correct one, it is 
possible that the employee may not have his grievance corrected. Let us suppose, 
therefore, that the grievance is referred to the next higher level—the regional 
authority. It is almost inevitable that the regional authority will have great 
hesitance in overruling the interpretation made by the local supervisor—and so 
on up the line. It would seem evident, therefore, that some discussion between 
the supervisory level and the employee level be had, so as to determine the 
meaning, intent, and efficiency of the interpretation made. 8. 3598 would permit 
the employee organizations to engage in such profitable discussions, so that the 
interminable grievances and resultant waste of effort and time in adjusting 
them be reduced to their irreducible minimum. 

It is my hope that the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service will 
report this necessary legislation favorably. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. JOHN J. ROONEY, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: I understand that hearings are being held today by 
your committee in connection with management-employee relations legislation. 

I firmly believe that Senate 3593, sponsored by you, will serve a long-standing 
need of postal and other Federal employees and their organizations and shall be 
grateful for anything your committee may do in the matter of expediting favor- 
able action. 

With cordial regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. Rooney. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. Vicror L. ANFUSO, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for the opportunity 
to present to you my views on legislation dealing with management-employee 
relations, 8. 3593 and H, R. 10237. 

I favor the adoption of such legislation because I believe that our Federal 
employees should enjoy similar rights and privileges in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations as do employees in private industry. Government workers have 
a right to join unions of their choice, but the unions cannot impose upon them an 
obligation to strike against the Government. There is also no requirement that 
the Government recognize such unions as spokesmen for Federal employees. 
Thus, effective labor-management relations are practically nonexistent in Govern- 
ment service. 

This, to my way of thinking, is an injustice which needs to be corrected. I 
believe we should establish a sound policy and set up practical machinery to deal 
adequately and fairly with personnel-management problems as these come up 
in Government service. I believe that official recognition be granted to Federal 
employee unions and that the rights of collective bargaining and other rights 
should be established. 

The bills which your committee now has under consideration call for such 
recognition of employee unions. They contain the requirement that Government 
departments and agencies deal with the unions on matters pertaining to per- 
sonnel problems and employee grievances. They recommend that agency- 
employee disputes be arbitrated in order to settle management-labor disputes. 

The principles and objectives of union recognition are reasonable and just. 
The enactment of legislation along these lines would provide for Federal em- 
ployees similar benefits of management-labor relationship which our Government 
has been requiring of private industry for the past two decades under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. It seems entirely strange to me that we should 
require private employers to observe certain minimum rights for labor, while 
the Government itself ignores such rights and refuses to extend them to its own 
employees. 

Mr. Ghairman, I regard this legislation as among the most important Federal 
employee measures now before the Congress, and I trust your committee will 
approve it so that it may be enacted at an early date. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. HERBERT ZELENKO, UNITED STATES CONGRESSMAN FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity of expressing my support of 
S. 3593, dealing with management-employee relations in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I feel it is only fair to extend to our Federal employees the same rights of 
eollective bargaining as those enjoyed by employees in private industry. The 
legislation now being considered by this committee would provide for the 
recognition of unions by our Government in negotiations with respect to per- 
sonnel problems and employee grievances. Thereby, a more effective and just 
procedure would be established. 

It is my hope that this committee may take early and favorable action on 
this very important matter. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. HENry M. JACKSON, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF WASHINGTON 


S. 3593 is designed to give legal status to organizations of Federal employees. 
This bill is similar to S. 1191, which I was privileged to cosponsor when it was 
introduced in the Senate in 1955. 

Objections have been raised to the enactment of this legislation, not in 
opposition to its objective but rather on the ground that it merely writes into 
Jaw programs and policies which are now in effect. Assuming that this objec- 
tion is valid, if these bills did nothing more than emphasize and clearly define 
the right of civil-service employees they would merit the serious attention of 
Congress. In actual fact, I believe it is clear that S. 3598 does far more than 
rephrase or confirm existing law. 
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It is certainly not unusual for Congress to pass a bill which redefines a term 
function, or right—particularly where such rights have been challenged 
refused appropriate recognition. In this instance, although the Lloyd-La Fol 
lette Act definitely established the principle that employee organizations are 
permissible, it failed to define the rights of employees as clearly as it should 
Moreover, the definition is clearly negative in its approach. As presently 
worded, the Lloyd-La Follette act states that “membership in any * * * form 
of organization of postal employees * * * shall not constitute or be cause for 
reduction in rank or compensation or removal of such person or groups of per 
sons from said service.” Note that this act makes specific reference only to 
postal employees. 

Compare this wording with section 7 of the National Labor Relations Act, 
which provides that “employees shall have the right to self-organization, to 
form, join, or assist labor organizations * * *” In section & of this aet, it 
is declared to be an unfair labor practice, therefore a violation of the law, “to 
interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights guat 
anteed in section 7.” 

S. 3598 would define the rights of civil-service employees in the same positive, 
unmistakable terms set forth in the National Labor Relations Act. This bill 
would, therefore, preserve a fundamental right for these citizens. I hope that 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service will report S. 3593 to the Sen 
ute at its earliest opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF RHOopE ISLAND 
May 15, 1956. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Today your committee held an open hearing and took testi- 
mony in favor of your bill, S. 3593, to grant recognition to oflicers and repre- 
sentatives of postal and Federal employee organizations. 

I congratulate you for introducing this legislation which has long been needed 
and which will, if enacted, assure opportunity to employee groups to present 
grievances in behalf of their members to the appropriate officials of the de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal Government. 

I think favorably of this legislation and trust that your committee will soon 
report the bill to the Senate floor for appropriate action. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 

The Cuarmman. The next witness is Harry C. Burleigh. 

Mr. Brawtry. The next one following Mr. Burleigh will be Wil- 
ham W. Locey if he will come close to the microphone. 

The Cuairman. Every minute saved is that much. 
Just identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY C. BURLEIGH, PRESIDENT OF THE OHIO 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Mr. Buriergu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Harry C. Burleigh and I am president of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks, an organization of approximately 5,000 
post office clerks affiliated with our parent organization, the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

_ As employees of the Federal Government we have a vital interest 
In $. 3593, the personnel-management relations bill, introduced by 
the Honorable Olin D. Johnston, the Senator from South Carolina. 
We believe that recognition of the unions which represent Federal 
and postal workers is essential for the future best interests of the 
80056—56——4 
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Federal Government and the workers themselves. The right to join 
a union and the right of that union to mediate its grievances are basic 
privileges which should be guaranteed to all Government employees. 
This is a right which the Federal Government insists shall be given 
to those employed in private industry or business. If the Federal 
Government is to put its own house in order, its own employees must 
be granted the same basic privileges as those employed outside of 
Government service. 

Mr. Chairman, in Ohio, most postmasters and supervisory em- 
ployees recognize the inherent right of those serving under them to 
form organizations dedicated to the welfare and common good of the 
men they represent. Most of these men are cognizant of the benefits 
to be derived from these organizations on both a local and national 
level. My fellow State officers and myself visit hundreds of post 
offices in the State of Ohio each year. We have always found that 
the offices in which the postmaster, the supervisors, and the employees 
operate in close coordination have the fewest grievances. 

At Youngstown, Ohio, the superintendent of mails and his assist- 
ant meets each month with two members of the executive board of the 
postal clerks local. These meetings are held prior to the regular 
monthly meeting of the local. Grievances, originating on both sides, 
are ironed out before they become major issues. Minor irritations 
ure remedied before they become grievances. The local has learned 
that the supervisory officials also have grievances. The local officials 
attempt to solve grievances involving their own membership when 
they are convinced that the supervisor’s complaint is legitimate. 
Only on very rare occasions has it been necessary for the Youngstown 
local to refer a grievance te our national organization or the istrict 
or regional offices of the Post Office Department. This is labor-man- 
agement in action. However, the success of this program is based on 
mutual cooperation and both sides have learned that cooperation is 
a two-way street. 

Unfortunately, this condition does not exist in a great many post 
offices. Many postmasters have assumed authority which, by law, they 
do not possess. Many supervisors are also guilty of this. In one re- 
cent grievance handled by the Ohio federation, two clerks were con- 
sistently denied permission to take their annual leave until they lost 
a number of days. Their case was taken before Mr. James T. Nelson 
who at that time was Director of the Bureau of Post Office Operations. 
Mr. Nelson ordered the annual leave, lost by these clerks, restored. 
The arbitrary action taken by this supervisor cannot be condoned, yet 
similar cases are occurring much too frequently. 

Recently, in one medium sized Ohio city, the Ohio Federation of 
Post Office Clerks preferred charges against the entire supervisory 
force for intimidation, interference, and coercion of the clerical com- 
plement of the office. The regional office upheld the charges filed by 
our organization and demoted two men to clerks and allowed the third 
supervisor to resign. This was accomplished despite innumerable 
obstacles which we were forced to overcome. 

The attorney which we retained worked together with one of our 
vice presidents in obtaining depositions from the clerks employed in 
this office. Many of these clerks gave legal testimony in defiance of 
whispered innuendoes that the town bank might look askance at the 
mortgage of any clerk who signed a legal document in this case. It 
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was even suggested that mortgage foreclosures were even within the 
realm of possibility. 

Un-American attempts to deprive Federal workers of the dignity of 
the individual must never be allowed to flourish. Human dignity is 
too sacred to permit such a course. As Americans we have too much 
at stake. We cannot allow ourselves to be reft of the rights for which 
our forefathers fought and died. 8S. 3593 will guarantee, to the Fed 
eral and postal worker, the privileges which are his heritage but have 
too often been denied to him. 

S. 3593 sets up a simple procedure for the arbitration of grievances 
between employee organizations and departments or agencies. The 
present system for h: indling grievances is much too unwieldy and far 
too slow. There is a definite lack of unity between regional offices, 
The same grievance, submitted to each district and regional office 
reveals a st: artling lack of uniformity. What is upheld in one region 
is denied in others. S$. 3593 will allow some uniformity to become 
established. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill does not undertake to lessen the administra 
tive authority of postmasters and supervisors. Employee organiza 
tions do not ask or wish for this. 

Every postal and Federal worker has a real and valuable stake in 
this important bill. We believe that the early enactment of this bill 
into law is imperative. We sincerely hope that this will occur during 
the current session of Congress. 

I wish to thank the members of this committee for the time and 
attention which you have accorded to this very important topic. 

Thank you. 

The CuarrmMan. I certainly thank you. 

Any questions ¢ 

(There were no questions of the witness. ) 

The. CHarrmMan. William W. Locey, proceed to identify yourself 
for the record. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM W. LOCEY, DISTRIBUTION CLERK IN THE 
POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mr. Locry. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
William W. Locey, and I am a distribution clerk in the Postal Trans 
portation Service in Indianapolis, Ind. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Locey read his prepared statement as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, my name is William W. Locey and I am a distribution clerk in 
the Postal Transportation Service. 

The National Postal Transport Association is our organized group for the 
member employees to handle grievances with officials of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Prior to 1912 employees were forbidden to appear before the Congress. 
You are all familiar, I am certain, with the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912. Since 
passage of that act we have had very cordial relations with the Congress. How- 
ever, on the Department side we are more and more finding ourselves in the 
position of having the official who issues a decree also being the final judge as to 
its wisdom and continuance. 

Today, postal transportation clerks merely are asking that the Congress extend 
to them the same right of settling grievances that the Congress has obligated 
private industry to follow. 8S. 3593 which provides for a board of three members 
to hear unresolved disputes and arrive at a final and conclusive decision should 
have no objection on the part of any Member of the Congress. Postal people 
have no desire to resort to any method of forced settlement of their differences 
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There should be no reason why the Post Office Department would then object to 
such an amicable procedure. 

For such a procedure to be enacted into law is beneficial both to the employees 
and the Department by establishing uniformity throughout the country. It 
would also stimulate better management-employee relations and create a more 
contented personnel. 

The need for such a board as S. 3593 provides can be illustrated by citing a few 
instances that have resisted settlement to the satisfaction of the employees. An 
instance can be cited regarding the policy of promotion of clerks to supervisory 
positions. 

Postal transportation clerks were satisfied with the promotion system based 
on employee performance and experience. They had confidence in the system 
which provided them with an opportunity for promotion if they maintained a 
good performance record throughout their careers. Without consulting the em- 
ployees or their organization leaders, the Post Office Department unilaterally 
changed the promotion system and many deserving employees were denied the 
promotions they justly deserved. An examination, however, was held to estab- 
lish a roster of persons eligible for promotion. There were grave misgivings on 
the part of the clerks about the need for a change in promotion policy and more 
so over the type of questions used on the examination given. Many of the older 
more experienced clerks failed to qualify. A group of clerks at Indianapolis, 
Ind., held a conference with Senator Capehart on the subject. Senator Capehart 
then discussed the promotion system with Assistant Postmaster General Lyons. 
As a result of this conference Senator Capehart then advised me that certain 
changes would be made in the system for a year’s trial period. The changed 
system since has been continued. As presently constituted the procedures con- 
tinue to be strongly disapproved by our members. 

Again, employees with a grievance have the right to have their case heard 
before a special appeals board comprised of 3 members—1 to be selected by the 
employee organization, 1 by the Department, and the third agreeable to the 
organization and the Department. An instance can be pointed out where such an 
appeals board voted unanimously in favor of the employee, yet the Department 
head refused to accept the decision even though he had agreed in the selection 
of 2 of the 3 members of the board. 

Another example, the scheme book system clerks use to learn proper dispatch 
of mails was changed by the Department. The new type scheme met resistance 
from 99 percent of the employees. I was a member of a committee designated 
to meet with the concerned Department official here in Washington to discuss a 
revision. We were cordially received and led to believe our request would be 
granted. After our committee had returned to our homes in Indiana, Iowa, and 
Kansas a reply was received that none of our recommendations could be accepted. 
Here was the final approach to the problem and yet less than one clerk in a 
hundred agreed with the departmental mandate. It is still in effect today, 2 
years later. 

These cases definitely point to the need for establishment of some method of 
recourse. S. 3593 provides for such a means. It will be a forward step in 
improvement of employee-management relations and I urge passage of this bill. 

Let me again express my thanks for having been permitted to appear before 
you. 


The Cuarrman. We thank you. 

Mr. Paul L. Lamon. 

(Senator Langer entered the room and there was a standing ovation 
for the Senator.) 

The Cuarrman. I do not think I have to announce who came in. 

You may proceed. 

(The statement of Mr. Paul L. Lamon, secretary-treasurer, Lodge: 


1415, American Federation of Government Employees, AFL-CIO, 
Crane, Ind., is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Paut L. LAMON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, LODGE 1415, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, AF'L—CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, AFGE Lodge 1415’s members 
work at United States Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind. 
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On February 22, 1956, we officially requested a voting membership on the board 
of directors of the Employees’ Cooperative Association (an organization for the 
purpose of providing and promoting employee-managed services for the general 
benefit and convenience of depot employees). In our letter to the commanding 
officer, We stated that if our request was granted, the board of directors would 
be increased from 11 to 12 and would give the AFGE the same representation 
as the Employee Council, which has 1 member. The 11-member board consists of 
2 groups—5 members selected by appointment and 6 members chosen by election. 
The commanding officer appoints 5 members, 5 members are elected from Various 
departents on the depot and 1 member is elected by and from the Depot Employee 
Council membership. 

On April 11, 1956, 7 weeks later, we were notified by the commanding cfficer that 
“You are advised that this request cannot be complied with because election to 
the employees’ cooperative board of directors is open to all depot employees, ete.” 
The entire letter was evasive—never acknowledging that Navy Civilian Personnel 
Instruction No, 65 (Employees Services) under 4-2 (b) states that employee 
groups will be given the opportunity to select representatives. The Employee 
Council does not represent an AFGE member. 

The Navy Civilian Personnel Instructions have two lines of thought when 
it comes to employee relations—they state time after time what management 
“may” do and what the employee has to do. 

In our efforts to promote our national organization's health insurance program 
we have also been blocked by depot management. 

The present commanding officer at Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind., is 
considered by AFGE Lodge 1415 members to be better than average in his em- 
ployee relationships. Imagine what an unfavorable commanding officer would do. 

Experience has proven that protection by law granted by Congress to millions 
of employees in private industry should also be legally applied to our own 
Government in its dealings with its own employees. 

The Crramman. We certainly thank you. Are there any questions 
by anyone? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. I would like to ask a question there. I was a 
private in World War I. Is that unusual for a commanding officer 
to take that position ? 

Mr. Lamon. No,sir. [{ Laughter. | 

| Applause. | 

The CHarrman. Any other questions ? 

(There were no question of the witness. ) 

The Cuairman. I might also state that I was a private in the First 
World War,too. { Laughter. | 

If there are no other questions, we certainly thank you. 

Mr. Lamon. Thank you. 

The CHarrman. The next witness is Mr. Sebastian Esposito. 


STATEMENT OF SEBASTIAN ESPOSITO, MACHINIST IN THE NEW 
YORK NAVAL SHIPYARD, BROOKLYN, N. Y., INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. Esposrro. Mr. Chairman and members of the Civil Service Com- 
mittee, [ am Sebastian Esposito, a machinist in the New York Naval 
Shipyard, Brooklyn, N. Y. We are noted, also, for a ball team and 
a tree. 

As president of National Lodge 556, International Association of 
Machinists, I am here to transmit the interest of the craftsmen I rep- 
resent in the passage of the legislation which is before you for consid- 
eration. 

I am going to detail only one of the many day-to-day problems 
which the officers of my organization have had to cope with and to 
illustrate that had this pending legislation been the law that a different 
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conclusion would have been arrived at which would have been more 
consistent with good morale, higher productivity, and the principles 
upon which our Government was established. 

Ihe case history has to do with disciplinary warning form 3, 
ND-NYNS-GEN 164, its origin, implementation, and the implications 
of its utilization. I have submitted several copies to the committee for 
study. I would like to explain the form. 

If a supervisor were to observe an infraction or an alleged infraction 
of a regulation with this form he would have a preliminary discussion 
with the employee and then write the form up, 1 copy would go to the 
employee, 1 copy would be forwarded to the sales relations di- 
vision for filing in the permanent folder of the employee, and 1 copy 
would be filed in the shop. 

The grievance procedure would be then available to the employee 
for correction of any impropriety of this particular action. 

Our organization become aware of the existence of these forms early 
this year. The delivery of a sizable amount of copies of these forms 
was brought to our attention by one of our members at that time. 
After extensive study and discussion our organization took the matter 
up with the industrial relations officer. Our arguments were to no 
avail. We were informed that the utilization of the form had been 
authorized by the shipyard commander and that instructions as to the 
use and application would be disseminated at the May 1956 supervisory 
development meeting. 

TI have selected this particular incident for several reasons: 

(1) The utilization of this form is a major change in the manner 
in which discipline in the New York Naval Shipyard i is applied. In 
the past a supervisor observing an infraction of the regulations pre- 
pared a report to the shop master , the master investigated, interviewed 
the employees concerned, and if appropriate took the necessary steps 
to discipline an errant employee. This method of review by higher 
authority appreciably reduced the number of inappropriate and im- 
proper application of discipline. 

Management officials sufficiently removed from the work situation 
were able to review and adjudicate discipline cases objectively. A 
study of the instruction on these forms will indicate that the imme- 
diate supervisor of an employee is hereby empowered to place a black 
mark against an employee's record. This form must be recorded in 
the industrial relations office, in the employee’s official personnel folder. 
It is not unreasonable to anticipate that the employee who refused to 
perform personal favors for a supervisor would get more of these 
forms in his personnel folder than one who complied. 

This major change in disciplinary procedure was uncovered because 
of the vigilance of our member ship. None of the labor organizations 
at the shipyard had received notification of the intent to implement this 
system. The management officials determined this change was neces- 
sary, that it was right, and that it was to the best interests of the ship- 
yard. 

At no time prior to the decision were we given the opportunity to ex- 
press our viewpoints on this change. If the system is canceled the 
shipyard will have unnecessarily expended the funds for printing. If 
the system is utilized the adverse effect on employee morale would 
appreciably reduce the shipyard efficiency. 
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(3) The principle behind the disciplinary procedure system which 
would utilize these forms is alien to the American standards of justice 
and fair play. Note paragraph 3 on the subject form. It indicates 
that the employee may appeal through the grievance procedure if he 
feels that the disciplinary warning is improper, unjust, or objection 
able in any manner. The result ‘will be that the grievance hearing 
record, the decisions reached would also be inclu ded in the e mployee’s 
personnel folder. Subsequent reviewers of these folders would under- 
standably be adversely influenced by a personnel jacket that was thick 
with this type of records even though the employee was exonerated 
in each ease. 

This procedure of permanently documenting an employee's alleged 
guilt and then leaving him with the burden of proving his innocence is 
contrary to our principles of justice and should not be permitted. 

Under present regulations there is little more that we could do. 
Had the proposed legislation been law our comments and opinions 
would have been presented in advance of the implementation and if 
the situation had reached the present level ouy organization would have 
had recourse to an impartial arbitrator. 

[ could similarly outline many other situations which could have had 
1 more beneficial result to the Navy had the proposed legislation been 
in effect. I urge this body to submit a favorable re port on S. 3593. 

Senator Johnston and ‘distinguished members of this committee, I 
appreciate having had the opportunity to testify and on behalf of the 
Federal employees, I thank you. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions of the witness ? 

(There were no questions of the witness. ) 

The Cuarrman. We certainly thank you for coming before us, too. 

Mr. William E. Eastman. 

Will Mr. Gurden Higley come forward so I will call him next. I 
understand he has got to leave. 

You may proc eed, Mr. Eastman. 

(Mr. William E. Eastman, president, Kansas State Association, 
National Association of Letter Carriers, read his statement which is 
as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY WILLIAM E. EASTMAN, PRESIDENT, KANSAS STATE ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


My name is William E. Eastman. I am president of the Kansas State Asso- 
ciation, National Association of Letter Carriers. 

After 17 years in the field service of the Post Office Department, I wish to 
impress upon you, gentlemen of the committee, the importance of giving Senate 
bill 3593, the Johnston bill, your full support as written. I urge you to report 
it out of committee at the earliest possible time. 

This bill would recognize the right of employee organizations to represent us 
in management-labor meetings. This will be a forward step toward eliminating 
the friction existing between management and employees. It will correct in- 
justices that in many instances are due to lack of knowledge and appreciation 
of the human factor in the part of management. 

It will give us the right to assist in formulating rules and regulations that 
will be much more workable and more readily complied with. This in turn will 
inake employees feel that they are contributing toward better service to the 
public and at less cost to the Government. 

It will give these stanch citizens of our Nation the same rights of collective 
bargaining that Congress has made mandatory for all who work outside of 
Government. I feel that we are being unjustly ruled against without the 
passage of this bill. 
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I also feel that the passage of this bill would be an economy to the several 
departments of Government because it would reduce the amount of time, paper- 
work, and effort on the part of Government officials who are now occupied with 
settling grievances or finding ways to ignore them. 

I urge you, gentlemen, to consider the fact that this bill, while it will have 
tremendous effect toward increasing the morale and personal pride in our job, 
will cost not one red cent in appropriations. 

After stating these most desirable and admirable features of the bill, S. 3593, 
gentlemen, I fail to see how any fair-minded, conscientious, God- sain: citizen 
of this Great Country can object to the passage of this bill that merely puts us 
on an equal footing with other citizens of the United States. 

Knowing that our affairs of Government are in the hands of competent, honest, 
and faithful legislators gives me a sense of security that*Senate bill 3593 will 
be passed as it is written. J also feel that this will come about largely due to 
the efforts of this honorable committee. 

I thank you greatly for the time you gentlemen have allowed me to speak. In 
my humble way, I hope I have helped to further the knowledge of and the need 
for S. 8593. 


The CuairmMan. We certainly thank you, too. 

Mr. Gurden Higley. 

(Mr. Iligley, legisl: ative chairman of the Federal and Postal Em- 
ployees ¢ ‘ouncil of Central Pennsylvania and secretary-treasurer of 
the Harrisburg local of the Nation: al Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
read his statement. which is as follows :) 


By way of introduction, my name is Gurden M. Higley, legislative chairman 
of the Federal and Postal Employees Council of Central Pennsylvania, and I 
am also secretary-treasurer of the Harrisburg local of the National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks for the last 27 vears. 

First off I want to thank Senator Johnston and all the others who have 
been instrumental in getting this legislation rolling on the Senate side. I 
want to pay tribute to Senator Langer who introduced the first bill on union 
recognition in the Senate, shortly after the original sponsor, Congressman 
George Rhodes, had introduced his bill in the House. Senator Langer has 
reintroduced similar bills in each succeeding session of Congress. 

I know it is important to keep this statement brief, however, I want to 
call the committee's attention to some of the conditions prevailing in the 
Government service. Recently an official of a certain postal union was 
attempting to resolve a grievance for his membership. During his contact 
with supervisor concerned, he was told that “he was an agitator,” and anyhow 
he had never won a single case while representing his group. If I may digress 
I will say that it is not unusual under the present regulations, where the 
administrators are the judges, jurors, and executioners, 

Another case called to my attention was of a woman active in the union 
at a military installation, who was cautioned not to carry on any union work 
on Government time, such as collection of dues, conferences, ete. However, 
at the same place, time was allowed for supervisor activities, athletic 
associations, and some other groups. 

In my particular office in Harrisburg, Pa., we of Federation of Post Office 
Clerks have difficulty getting official answers in writing regarding grievances 
and other problems, from our acting postmaster. A number of communications 
were sent regarding grievances and other matters with very few official 
written replies, and those only after much personal prodding. In some cases 
2 weeks or more. We wonder whether the officials want to recognize our group. 
I think not. 

If I may I want to cite a case that happened to me personally: A few years 
ago I had occasion to help a disabled veteran on his appeal from separation 
because of failure to qualify on scheme examination. During the time this 
man’s appeal was pending IT was rescheduled for examination myself although 
I had previously been excused for 3 years because of my tenure of service. 
After I told the postmaster that I would not be intimidated and if I was 
finally required to again put up this scheme IT would make an issue of it since 
it was an obvious attempt at reprisal and coercion. After a little reflection it 
was decided not to insist on this reexamination. TI cite this personal experience 
as an example of how some administrators operate under the present system. 
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Another example of how far some administrators will go was highlighted 
by Jerry Kluttz in a recent column in the Washington Dost. To sum it up 
briefly : A man was near retirement age and was being abruptly ordered to be 
transferred to another assignment in another city He protested but was 
brushed off. The transfer would have necessitated his wife, who was a civil 
service employee, resigning. He protested to his Congressman who interceded 
in his behalf, which incensed the Agriculture Department official who then 
insisted on his transfer or better vet his dismissal It was ordered that all 
derogatory material be brought forth from the employee's file of more than 
28 years. News of this action reached Capitol Hill. 

A Capitol Hill staff member had been given authority to speak for 
powerful congressional comunittee. He threatened unless the special investi 
gation of the affected employee was canceled that the congressional committee 
would investigate all officials connected with the case. ‘The result was that 
Agriculture called the whole thing off. The version here is mine paraphrased 
from Kluttz article which I am filing with the committee. IL have the clipping 
here. 

We feel that such conditions would be eliminated upon the enactment of 
union recognition. The above cases mentioned are only a few of the thousands 
in the Government service. 

Management and the unions representing the employees should sit dow: 
annually and agree on broad policies. This would provide, in effect, a kind 
of contract between the Government on one hand and the employees on the 
other. Where differences could not be ironed out, the machinery of this bill 
could be used. Such a plan is presently in effect under the Kiess Act for 
GPO. 

If I may digress I want to quote from the American Bar Association meeting 
of last June: “The ideal plan would be one which would quickly satisfy an 
aggrieved employee that his complaint had been handled with dispatch, without 
resentment by higher authority, and without fear of reprisal, one which would 
tend to satisfy both management and the emplovee that justice had been done.” 
I am sorry that is not the case generally in the Government service, notwith 
standing the provisions of the Llovd-La Follette Act of 1912. We think the 
enactment of the Rhodes-Johnston bill is the solution. 

I want to thank the committee for the opportunity to present my views on 
this vital subject. Thank you. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF GURDEN M. HIGLEY, LeGIsLATIVE CHAIRMAN, FEpFRAT. 
AND PostAL EMPLOYEES COUNCIL OF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANTA, A. F. or L.-C. I. O. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, there are presently before the 
Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, bills relating to union recognition 
for Government employees. I will direct my remarks particularly to S. 3592 
by Senator Johnston. 

The Johnston bill, S. 3598, proposes to amend the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 
August 1912 to make mandatory, by statute, the recognition of Federal employee 
organizations, 

It will provide employees, through their organizations, the right to present 
their views to management before decisions are made, without intimidation, 
coercion, interference, or reprisal. It also makes mandatory that within 6 
months administrative regulations be promulgated specifying that conferences 
be held with officers or representatives of employees’ organizations, when so 
requested. 

I feel that the framework provided in this bill will set up suitable machinery 
for settling many thousands of grievances that are not resolved satisfactorily 
under present regulations and laws. The present system tends to lower morale. 
Regarding the morale of the employees in the Government service, I would 
say it is at the lowest ebb during my nearly 33 years in the Post Office. 

To cite a few examples that affected the welfare of many Government workers, 
I first want to mention the riffing order of a few months ago, by the Department 
of Defense. At first it was said that the desired number of employees could 
be eliminated by attrition (by resignations, retirements, deaths, ete.). However 
it was finally decided to directly separate certain specified quotas in certain 
installations, with the resultant economie hardship to many efficient and loyal 
employees with as much as 12 to 15 years of service. Our Department of 
Defense can ill afford to lose experienced employees during these perilous 
times. 
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We are sure that if postal organization leaders would have been told what 
was contemplated, in advance, of a bill based on the Fry report, that some sug- 
gestions would have been offered beneficial to the employees, the public, and 
the Post Office Department. We also feel that many differences would have 
been resolved during the past pay campaign which took 18 months to enact a pay 
raise for postal employees, specifically, Public Law 68 with its resultant in- 
equities (which were supposed to be eliminated). This long salary campaign 
resulted in no consideration of union recognition, liberalized retirement, or 
merit promotion, although it seems to me that these bills should have been con- 
sidered on their merits since Congress had ample time to do so. 

In addition to the benefits to Federal employees under such legislation, Members 
of Congress would be relieved of many details now brought to their attention 
because of the lack of a real grievance procedure, or statutory organization 
recognition. We in the Government service can testify that we have neither 
organization recognition per se, nor any real grievance setup, at present. In 
other words, any recognition at present is at the capricious whim of the admin- 
istrative officials of the various units, agencies, and departments. 

Federal employees find it hard to understand why a bill of this nature fails of 
passage. We feel, and ceriainly with justification, that we should be privileged 
to have the same methods to solve our economic problems, such as collective 
bargaining, union recognition, negotiation, and arbitration, as enjoyed by our 
brothers in outside industry. 

Cerainly if good labor management relations, embracing union recognition, 
collective bargaining, arbitration, and negotiation, are desirable in outside 
industry, they are no less desirable for the United States Government, the largest 
employer of labor. 

Before closing this statement I quote from the American Bar Association com- 
mittee on labor relations of governmental employees, June 27, 1955: “Every 
public jurisdiction should carefully review its laws pertaining to the conditions 
of service of public employees to be sure they meet present-day concepts of sound 
employee relationships. Government is the largest single employer of labor and 
most discharge well its employee relations responsibilities. Revision of existing 
laws such as is suggested here should not be done without at least consultation 
with responsible representation of the public employee organizations. Unilateral] 
action in this area by legislators or administrators without opportunity of em- 
ployee organizations to present their views will only heighten misunderstanding.” 

It has been a privilege to file this statement in support of union recognition 
for Federal and postal employees. I urge that you expedite favorable consider- 
ation and the prompt passage of S. 3593 by Senator Johnston. Again I want to 
thank you for the privilege of filing my views on this vital subject before your 
committee. Thank you. 


a 


Tue FeperaL DiAary—How Coneress Won Hor Controversy WITH AGRICULTURE 
(By Jerry Kluttz) 
STORY 


It happened not so long ago at Agriculture. 

An employee who was nearing retirement was given an abrupt order to transfer 
to another job at a distant location. His protests were brushed off. His wife, 
too, was a Federal employee who was close to retirement and the transfer meant 
she'd have to quit to accompany her husband. 

The employee discussed the proposed transfer with his Member of Congress 
who made inquiries. An Agriculture official became incensed at what he con- 
sidered to be congressional interference. He determined either to transfer the 
employee or preferably, to fire him. 

In reprisal, the stubborn official ordered investigators to go into the employee's 
record during 28 years as a Federal employee and to dig out everything possible 
in it of a derogatory nature. 

News of the vindictive inquiry reached Capitol Hill. A closed-door meeting 
was held, attended by Agriculture officials and congressional aids. 

The Agriculture official was adamant. He insisted the employee either must 
transfer or be fired, and the investigation of the employee would be carried on. 


He conceded that the employee had a good record and was doing satisfactorily 
in his present job. 
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A Capitol Hill staff member had been given prior authority to speak for a 
powerful congressional committee. His response was blunt and to the point. He 
proposed to fight fire with fire and said, in effect: 

Unless the special investigation of the employee was canceled by nightfall, 
that the committee would undertake a similar inquiry into the backgrounds of 
every single Agriculture official and employee who had had anything to do with 
the particular case, starting with the official who had ordered the extraordinary 
investigation. 

Agriculture acted fast. Within 2 hours it informed the committee that the 
special inquiry and the proposed transfer of the employee had been canceled, 
and that it was sorry for the whole unfortunate affair. 


CSC STORY 


The three members of the Civil Service Commission met the other day with the 
director of the New Zealand CS who was visiting here. The subject turned to 
the long and troublesome problem of employee grievances and appeals. 

The New Zealander expressed the belief that his country had developed an 
effective procedure for handling such cases. He pointed out that 90 percent 
of the New Zealand civil servants were members of the one employee union that 
was recognized by his Government. The vast majority of employee gripes, he 
said, were settled within the agencies as they are here 

As a final resort, he explained, the employee could appeal to a three-man 
board whose decision was binding on both the employee and his agency. The 
board chairman had to be a judge of a New Zealand court; the second and 
third members were selected by the agency and the employee union. 

The New Zealand system of justice for its Government employees is not unlike 
that proposed in the Johnston-Rhodes bill which a Senate subcommittee will 
consider next week. 

The Cramman. We certainly thank you for coming, too. 

The next witness is Mr. F. S. Filbey. 

(Mr. Francis S. Filbey, president of Local 181, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, Baltimore, Md., read his statement, which is as 
follows :) 


PRESENTATION OF FRANCIS S. Fiteey, PRESIDENT OF LocaL 181, NATIONAL 


FEDERATION OF PostT-OFFICE CLERKS 





Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Francis 8S. Filbey, 
and I am president of local 181, National Federation of Post-Office Clerks, Balti- 
more, Md., with a membership of over 800 post-office clerks. I appear before 
your honorable committee for the purpose of urging you to favorably report 
S. 3598 and advance the following reasons for requesting this action. 

Our national legislative director, E. C. Hallbeck, will give you the experience 
of the National Federation of Post-Office Clerks and our reasons for desiring 
this forward-looking piece of legislation. I will confine my remarks to the situ- 
ation as it exists in the Baltimore post office. 

In order to intelligently do this it is necessary that I cover some history over 
the past 20 years of postal operations of the Baltimore post office. I first became 
an officer of the local in Baltimore in 1937 and part of my duties was the handling 
of grievances with the postmaster. I found that very seldom was I accorded a 
real opportunity to defend the aggrieved employee, but that rather I was placed 
in the position that I had to beg for merey rather than secure justice. 

As the years have gone by the situation has not materially changed. Too 
frequently we find that in cases in which we believe that an employee has been 
unjustly penalized must still be handled on the basis of a plea for mercy rather 
a real effort being made to find out if the employee is actually guilty. Never in 
the past 20 years has an employee of the Baltimore post office had the right or 
privilege of facing his accuser and then have the postmaster, after hearing all 
the evidence first hand, render a decision. It seems this is an impossibility to 
obtain. 

A great deal of the time and effort of our local has been spent in trying to 
have the local postal officials change their minds after they have made a major 
alteration in the operation of the Baltimore post office. It seems to be impossible 
to afford the employee unions a hearing in advance of these major changes but 
rather to make the change and then enter a long period of negotiations to have 
the change modified. 
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An example that happened not too long ago in the Baltimore post office was 
the installation in the incoming mails section of a number of new distribution 
cases. Without any foreknowledge these cases were installed. It was imme- 
diately noticed by the clerks who had to use them that the ledges were some 
8 inches wider than the ledges of the old cases. This necessitated an 8 inch 
longer reach each time a clerk placed a letter in one of the pigeonholes of these 
new cases which, of course, materially slowed production. The office’s attention 
was called to this matter and the only reply we could get was that we would 
have to put up with the new cases. This occurred at the time when the local 
postal officials were seemingly tearing their hair out trying to meet the production 
goals set by the Post Office Department. 

After a long period of time and after many complaints concerning these cases, 
complaints by the clerks, a team of post-office inspectors was sent to the Balti- 
more post office for the purpose of investigating conditions. One of the first 
things that I called to their attention was this matter of these cases. Just 
recently these cases have been altered, at additional expense to the Department, 
to eliminate this additional 8-inch reach. This, I believe, is a real example of 
what we mean by the failure of management to consult with the employee 
unions before they make such changes. 

Of course we have had what is termed by the Post Office Department as advance 
consultations before changes were made. For instance, several years ago the 
presidents of all the postal unions in the Baltimore post office were called to the 
postmaster’s office. Here we met with the assistant postmaster and the general 
superintendent of mails. They informed us that the meeting had been called 
as a result of orders received from the Post Office Department. 

We were told that on such and such a date the works production system was to 
be installed in the Baltimore post office. We were requested to urge our members 
to cooperate with the local officials. When we inquired just what the system was 
to accomplish we were told that we could not be informed as to how the system 
was to operate nor what its goals were to be, but we were assured that we had 
nothing to fear from the system. To date we still have been told nothing about the 
system yet we know of the trials and tribulations that the system has brought 
the employees. 

The Postal Manual outlines how preferred assignments shall be filled in local 
post offices and stresses that such assignments shall be put up for bid by all the 
clerks. It also states that the senior qualified clerk that bids shall be given the 
assignment. It further states that lack of opportunity should not be confused 
with lack of ability and so construed to deny a clerk the assignment. Yet when 
we protested the large number of assignments that were being filled on a tempo- 
rary basis without being posted for bids, some of which had existed for several 
years, the postmaster denied our request. After an appeal had been taken to the 
district manager the postmaster changed his decision and posted the assignments. 
Here, however, we were again thwarted. The jobs were posted with such quali- 
fications that only those clerks who had been illegally filling the assignments 
eould qualify. Here again is an example of the need for a more enlightened 
management. 

Recently there has been installed in the Baltimore post office two new programs, 
One is the training unit. This is a unit that has long been needed in the Postal 
Field Service. Yet at no time have the local officials requested that the employee 
unions meet with the staff of the training unit in order to help the staff to accom- 
plish its purpose. A safety unit has more recently been added and here again we 
find that the local officials have never requested the employee unions to meet with 
its staff. In fact we have had the staff of both units tell us that they would like 
to have the aid and advice of the employee representatives and that they hope to 
be able to hold such meetings some time in the future. It seems that they them- 
selves are having trouble in getting local officials to cooperate with them in order 
that they might effectively perform their duties. 

For many years the employee organizations in Baltimore attempted to form a 
joint committee to handle matters that affected all the employees of the office. 
And for many years this committee was unable to function because the local post- 
master refused to recognize such a group. Today such a group does function 
and is presently being dealt with by the postmaster even though he has never 
formally recognized its existence. 

The officers and members of local postal unions have a sincere desire to help 
the Post Office conduct its affairs in the most efficient and economical manner as 
possible. We pride ourselves that we know a great deal about how things should 
be done. We have a sincere desire to aid the rnanagement to find the best ways of 
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doing things. We do not ask that we be given any of management's prerogatives, 
but we do ask that we be allowed to participate in the making of decisions that 
affect the lives and welfare of not only ourselves but of our families. Many of 
the causes of friction between management and its employees could be avoided 
if we were afforded a real opportunity to participate in the planning and not 
merely told that such and such will be done on such and such a day and that 
is final. 


We believe that the only proper solution to the problems I have presented 
is the enactment of S. 3593. Thank you for your courtesy. 

The CHarrman. Any questions of the witness / 

Senator Lancer. I would kind of like to hear a witness who is op- 
posed to these bills, if there is one around here. | Laughter. | 

The Cuatrman. Is there anyone opposed to this bill, raise your 
hand. 

(There were no hands raised.) 

The CuairmMan. I see some holding their hands down. I do not see 
anybody holding them up. 

Senator Lancer. It might shorten some by just filing some of these 
statements instead of reading them. 

The Cuairman. I noted that this morning and if there are any of 
you that are having your statements that are goilig along similar lines 
we might just file them and save a lot of your time and ours, too. They 
will be printed in the record just as if you appeared and testified here 
before us. 

We have a long list here and we are going to have to close the hear- 
ing. We will not be able to hear them all, I can say that, that would be 
one good way for you to get your statements into the record. 

( There was a statement handed to the chairman.) 

Mr. Brawiey. Mr. Louis Solomon, Missouri Federation of Post 
Office Clerks, from the State of Missouri. 

Senator Langer. It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, they will 
all be printed in the record. 

The Cuairman. They will all be printed just as if he had appeared 
and made the statement. 

The statement of Mr. Solomon will be printed in the record at this 
point. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS SOLOMON, REPRESENTING THE MISSOURI FEDERATION OF Post 
OFFICE CLERKS, CONSISTING OF APPROXIMATELY 3,500 Post Orrice CLERKS, THE 
GREAT MaAJority OF CLASSIFIED Post OFFICE CLERKS IN AND FOR THE STATE 
OF MISSOURI 


My name is Louis Solomon. I am an employee of the St. Louis post office, and 
here in behalf of Missouri Federation of Post Office Clerks, of approximately 
3,500 members, representing the great majority of classified post office clerks in 
the State of Missouri. I am here in behalf of S. 3593, and in the interest of 
justice and fair play of all postal employees. In as much as my experience has 
been in the St. Louis post office and in as much as the St. Louis office is the 
largest in the State of Missouri, and that the St. Louis post office is a most im- 
portant link between the East and West, North and South, in our mail service, 
the following facts concerning the St. Louis post office, may serve to shed light 
on 8S. 3593 and the need for such legislation not only in behalf of the employees, 
but in behalf of better service, which will follow. 

Our post office evidently has a double standard of rules, and regulations, and 
their interpretation thereof. One rule for itself, its own convenience, which 
is without restraint, that of a licensee; the other for its employees of a nature 
wherein all procedure must be observed, before any adjustment of grievances. 

In its statement of policy and procedure relative to the hearing of grievances 
of employees, in the June 14 issue of the Department bulletin under the headline 
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of “Policy” we read as follows: “1. It is the policy of the Department that em- 
ployees and their supervisors should seek to settle informally at the work level 
service and personnel problems in connection with working conditions and work 
relationships. To this end, the practice of friendly discussions of service and 
personnal problems between employees, supervisors, and other field and depart- 
mental officials is encouraged.” So says the Department. In the April 1956 
issue of the Union Postal Clerk the National Federation of Post Office Clerks’ 
official publication, we read on page 12 of the following advice to our member- 
ship: “Department's policy and procedure for grievance hearings must be ob- 
served.” This advice to our membership no doubt being given by our national 
officers because of their experience with the Department in matters of this 
nature. Yet while the employees of the post office are held to the letter of the 
grievance procedure as set forth, we find that insofar as the Department is 
concerned it is an outstanding violater of its own procedure and spirit of its 
very own policy. In this matter of the controversial works performance stand- 
ards. We know through other channels that there have been quotas and stand- 
ards of work performance for our post office and other post offices. Quotas of 
production so high that in themselves are an admission that a speedup system 
insofar as the mail distributer is concerned has been set up. Yet the Department 
denies that such standards have been set up, denies that there has been a speedup. 
It does so by the simple expedient of its right hand not knowing what its left 
hand is doing. It innocently tells our national officials there is no speedup. We 
have no order on our order book telling us of any quotas. To our knowledge no 
meeting or discussion of any kind has officially taken place between any group 
of employees or representatives of employees and post official officials, in which 
these standards were a basis of discussion. Yet, we know they are set up. 

We have to go to other sources to find out what the Department has denied 
us, in direct violation of its own policies. While the Department on one hand 
denies a speedup, denies that standards have been set up insofar as its em- 
ployees are concerned, on the other hand insofar as its supervisors are con- 
cerned, these standards have been set up. Supervisors are prodded and harassed 
so that they in turn can prod and harass their employees. No mention must 
be made of any standards between supervisor and employee in their dis- 
cussion. The left hand must not know what the right hand is doing. We know 
these standards, these quotas exist. The Department denies them. So we 
have to go to other sources. Just as you bootlegged hard liquor during pro- 
hibition, so do we have to bootleg information regarding these quotas, so vital to 
all of us. We have for example in one of our letter distributing sections a 
standard of over 3,200 letters per hour, hour after hour after hour. That quota, 
gentlemen, I am satisfied has been set up. We know that. Does anybody ex- 
pect an employee to look at an address, see about the proper postage, notice the 
eancellation, distribute said letter properly, in less than 1 second per letter, and 
keep up this pace hour after hour? Does anyone here know of any employer, 
even the chiseler, the sweat shopper, who will so treat his employees, set up secret 
standards, deny them to his employees, and yet prod these employees keeping 
standards in mind? 

On March 30, 1956, a special notice to all employees was posted by one of 
our key supervisors, which in itself brings out this double dealing with employees. 
This notice quoted a certain inspector complimenting our office for having at- 
tained efficiency on “D” operations of 60.7 for the 4-week period ended March 
23, 1956. This represented a gain of 2.9 over the previous period and established 
a new high for the office. We quote from this notice. “This is a worthy 
achievement, and we wish to commend you, your staff, and your employees.” A 
great achievement of 60.7! Would anybody be happy with a grade of 60.7? 
Would any Senator burst with enthusiasm with a 60.7 as a United States Senator? 
Would anybody pass a civil service examination with a worthy achievement of 
60.7? This special notice in itself proves that standards have been set up, and 
shows how high these standards are, in that a 60.7 grade is a worthy achievement. 

At this particular time it would indeed be quite in order to observe how these 
fine productive records are made in our St. Louis post office. I again wish to 
remind you gentlemen that the following information is unofficial. Failure of 
the Department to follow its own instructions regarding its own policies of serv- 
ice and personnel problems has left us in the dark. The WPS policies in all its 
various ramifications have been set upon us. “This is it. Good or bad, this is it.” 
That’s the impression we get. “Poppa knows best.’ There has been small inclina- 
tion of our St. Louis postal officials to discuss these quotas with us. So again we 
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power used on their particular tours. The white form shows the manpower used 
as against the mail worked on a certain tour by a certain supervisor in his partic 
ular sector. The yellow sheet allows him to charge off manpower which is not 
used for production purposes. Let us say an employee must go to first aid, and 
is taken away from production. From information we have received, we find 
that as production increased in our office as against man-hours used, so did the 
use of the yellow form, the form which allows supervisors to charge off man- 
power in their particular units. A steady rise in production on one hand, a steady 
rise in nonproduction hours in certain units in our postoflice. 

It is indeed quite in order to observe how some of our individual supervisors 
increase production in their particular sectors. The standards have been set so 
high, the inspectors, the efficiency experts, all the research organizations, as well 
as pressure from the Department have been so relentless upon our supervisors, 
that corners have been cut. Gentlemen; there appears that there has been some 
hanky-panky how production is increased in the St. Louis post office. For exam- 
ple, up to approximately a month ago, we had three methods of entering the 
amount of mail received in each unit in the incoming letter section, and I sup 
pose in other sectors as well. By weight, or by measuring the mail on individual 
cases, or by trays, each tray measuring 2 feet. Each supervisor had the liberty 
of using any of these three methods for making entries on his record. It devel- 
oped that mail on our 2-foot trays which weighed in excess of 15 pounds for 
each tray would give a supervisor an edge if the entry was made according to 
weight. Under 15 pounds, it would be best to put down according to trays. It 
further developed that circular mail, which is the heavy mail, had quite a bit in 
excess of 15 pounds per tray. And the result was that practically all circular 
mail was weighed. On January 14, 1956, clerks A and B made the following 
test: 2 trays of circulars were weighed, or the total of 4 feet was put on the 
scales. The circulars weighed 35% pounds. The conversion factor for each tray 
of 2 feet each is 225 pieces per foot, which means we had 900 pieces of mail in 
said 2 trays, if said mail would have been entered as 2 trays, under the tray 
sheet. However, we did not enter said 2 trays, as just 2 trays; we entered them 
in the weight sheet. Why? Because conversion by weight on circulars is 30 
pieces per pound. The total pieces in weight was 1,065, as against 900 pieces 
by measurement, a gain of 165 pieces per 2 trays, or approximately 18 percent. 
A gain of 10 percent on paper, without lifting 1 finger to improve the service. 

Clerks C and D also made a similar check on January 28, 1956, and this time 
found a leeway of 20 percent in favor of weighting the circulars. The p. m. 
tour in the incoming letter section is the one which handles the greater per- 
centage of the circulars, thereby giving this particular tour a great advantage 
over the night tour immediately following. In view of the fact that the WPS, 
makes comparison between tours for production, with no apparent allowance 
for human factors, or humane consideration, the night watch was shown to 
great disadvantage. The employees of this watch were immediately set upon, 
were harassed, high pressured, and for the last 8 months the employees of this 
particular watch were subjected to small, mean, acts of supervision. Why? 

Secause of the failure of all these high-priced efficiency engineers, experts, 
inspectors, to put up a more equitable structure, which took the human factor 
into consideration. These employees were made to pay for the shortcomings of 
this system imposed upon us. Its inequities were taken out of their hides and 
heaped upon their backs. 

For the past month, all mail is put into trays. We do not weigh or measure 
on cases any more. All mail, circulars as well as first class mail is put into 
trays. We now have another problem. And again the shortcomings of the 
system is at fault. It has been found that the Department has not given us a 
true picture for the number of pieces to be put into each tray. Although the 
conversion factor calls for 580 pieces of first-class mail in each tray, it was 
found that in a large number of trays there were many more pieces of mail. 
So the orders are now to loosely pack the trays, to allow some space in the 
tray. However, while each particular watch is very careful to see to it that 
there is loose traying of the mail, so that they will get the benefits thereof, 
they do not use the same tactics when measuring the residue mail, when the 
supervisors who follow come upon the scene. All the looseness is squeezed out 
of the mail, to give the outgoing watch an advantage, and to the disadvantage 
of the incoming watch. So the incoming watch starts out with an apparent 10 
percent disadvantage. The day watch apparently chisels the p. m. watch, the 
p. m. watch apparently does the same to the night watch, and the poor night 
watch, which must get out all the mail is again put at a disadvantage, as their 
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opportunity to chisel is often limited. And again gentlemen, the failure of the 
system to make allowances for the night watch in the incoming letter section, has 
resulted in bad supervisory tactics toward its employees. Under the methods 
described above, it is possible to show increased production, without working 
a single piece of mail on any tour. Supervisors go out of their way to get such 
mail which will show them to advantage, and leave the gleanings to the follow- 
ing watch. It is a case of dog eat dog, with the devil taking the hindmost. 
There is evidence of bad feeling between supervisors, due to the unprecedented 
demands made upon them by the service. No one under present conditions 
can afford to be too long low man on the totem pole of production. There are 
many stories, which are a reflection on the supervisors, as well as the service, 
because of the demand of the Department upon supervision to boost production 
toward impossible quotas. 

Several clerks whose jobs include that of keeping records and checking the 
mail have told me there is every reason to distrust the system. One clerk who 
Was questioned by a supervisor about figures, became disgusted, and although 
a decent honest employee refuses to take up any job having to do with pro- 
duction figures. Respect for supervision is down, and the integrity of the service 
has suffered in the eyes of the rank and file postal employee on the workroom 
floor. There is now a cynical attitude which has been ground into the large 
proportion of our clerks on the workroom floor. We do not live by bread alone. 
There is a “moral fabric’ in every human organization. Our post office is the 
biggest business in the world, but even this big business is composed of hundreds 
of thousands of individuals, people, humans, with their human values of stand- 
ards, integrity, honesty, decency, and a belief in the organization with which 
you are connected. There is every reason to believe that if a poll were taken 
of the employees on our workroom floor, by far, a very large, tremendous majority 
would show in their answers that they have have no confidence in the integrity 
of the service, and that respect for supervision is down. I don’t have to tell you 
gentlemen about employee morale in an atmosphere of this nature. 

Probably the greatest sufferers in this great Crusade for Production and these 
impossable quotas are our substitutes. There are very few laws to protect these 
employees, except a sense of decency and justice. The following reports, which 
I believe are true, show what has happened in our St. Louis post office with 
regards to the subs. All reports were made on New Year’s eve, December 31, 
1955. Substitute A reported that he worked 42 out of the past 48 days previous 
te December 31, 1955, a large proportion of them 12-hour days—Substitute clerk B 
had not had a day off since December 5, 1955. His first day off was going to be 
January 4, 1956, also a large proportion were close to the 12-hour variety. Sub- 
stitute Clerk C, while working district 12 of the Incoming Letter Section told 
his supervisor that he never worked less than 157 hours each semimonthly pay 
period for the last several months; that he was very tired, and that he was going 
to quit the post office. Substitute clerks for some unexplainable reason are not 
permitted to take lunch unless they have put in 6 hours. Many of these men come 
from distances in St. Louis County and sometimes have to go for 8 hours without 
food, in the meanwhile being high pressured to produce, while our St. Louis 
post office imposes conditions which are detrimental to good production, Another 
unfair labor practice toward subs is to schedule certain groups of them to work 
weekends, or holidays giving the impression to the others that they will have a 
day off, and plans are made accordingly with their families or friends. You 
work hard, certainly you want to enjoy your day off. Lo and behold, the day 
preceding said weekend or holiday at a late hour, subs who have not been 
scheduled find a revised schedule usually with their name on it to work, and 
when these men protest they have made their plans with their families or friends, 
are usually met with the usual glib-parroted phrases “Good of the Service.” 
“Subs have no time of their own,” or “this is their job.” 

The demands of the service are so mean, so extreme, as to have driven many 
good employees into other fields who may have remained in the post office. For- 
mer President Herbert Hoover, Sr., recently in an address called attention to 
un 25 percent turnover of personnel in our civil service, and the tremendous cost 
to the taxpayer. Certainly our post office is doing its share to add to this 25 
percent turnover. Men pass the civil service examination, come into the post 
office, learn their schemes, pass their probationary with flying colors, become 
valuable cogs in the postal service, and then are literally kicked out of the door 
because they cannot put up with the bad conditions, There is another situa- 
tion which has recently developed with reference to subs. We have now a train- 
ing program in a good many post offices, with quite a personnel of supervisors 
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and employees. On April 17, 1956, a notice to timekeepers appeared in our St. 
Louis office stating that due to the large cost of maintaining this training pro 
gram, a Separate rack be put up for the personnel of this program, so that we 
would have the cost on record. We have now a double investment in trying to 
keep our subs. First, as valuable workers who are important cogs in the mail 
service, secondly, we are investing large sums of money on his training. Cer 
tainly, S. 3593 should be passed so that our employee organizations can go behind 
these smokescreens, these pious, glittering phrases, “for the good of the service” 
which are used to cover up this stinkpot of injustice, this denial of the Golden 
Rule to our fellow men. We need an entirely new outlook for the sub to keep him 
in the postal service. Certainly the Department is not going to do it. We get a 
lot of glittering phrases about the jobs in the postal service, however, condi- 
tions must be changed. 

We also need S. 3593 to protect the service from some of the acts of men over 
our supervisors and post office officials who have no idea about workroom craft- 
manship in moving the mail. Last summer we were invaded by large numbers 
of inspectors. Somebody apparently gave these men a stereotype idea how a 
clerk should look when he is throwing mail. We had a great crusade on “lost 
motion.” Everybody of authority, including our supervisors, got into the act 
Overnight all of our supervisors and all said inspectors became great authori- 
ties on lost motion. Clerks who had for a period of years proved beyond any 
reasonable doubt that they were efficient employees, good producers, were set 
upon, were harassed as to whether or not they stood just right at the case, with 
just the right amount of mail in their hands, whether they tied out just right, 
dispatched the mail just right, according to some stereotype idea. As far as any 
actual good was concerned, regarding improving the service, the whole matter 
didn’t amount to 15 cents. Small, insignificant details out of all proportion to 
their importance and to the processing of the mail became the order of the day. 
The funny part of all this was not a single slacker, who was actually holding 
back production, insofar as we know was ever approached by our “lost motion 
experts.” Every case reported so far, in this matter of “lost motion,” was that 
of a good employee, who was carrying his share of the burden. 

Some years ago, I took part in a discussion with some of our key supervisors 
regarding the proper stance of a clerk at his case. We agreed unanimously 
that the first consideration was the ability of any employee to produce. This 
was first and foremost. The good Lord did not make us all alike, some of us 
for some reason work better at a certain angle, others at another angle: some 
of us work better with this amount of mail in our hands, others with a little 
bit more or less. One official told me that if a clerk could produce better by 
standing on his head, well by George, let him stand on his head and prove that 
he could produce better. For weeks during last summer we were in a dizzy 
twirl running around in circles looking for the elusive “lost motion.” In the 
meanwhile, during these weeks of looking for lost motion, we could not find 
suitable drinking water on the workroom floor of our St. Louis post office. 
Atmosphere conditions are so bad in our St. Louis post office during the summer 
time, that the water coolers actually go on strike, and the water is warm. Yes, 
believe it or not, gentlemen, while all this high-priced talent, including our own 
supervisors, were looking for lost motion—small, petty, details—hundreds of 
postal employees in our St. Louis post office were running all over the floor, 
blocks and acres of floor, looking for a drink of water. Scouting parties, sa- 
faries, were sent out looking for a waterhole fitting for human consumption. 
and when the news was flashed where you might be able to get a drink of 
cool water, a long line of boys immediately set out, before this fountain also be- 
came warm. This was no secret. If all this high-priced talent had seen to it that 
there was at least one water fountain properly serviced in the proper place, 
they would have done more for the service, than all the lost motion gimmicks 
imposed on us, and which in the opinion of the great majority of the employees 
did nothing to promote the service. 

We also need S. 3593 to protect the service from many of the work methods 
imposed upon our office which are detrimental to good, efficient processing of 
the mail. Traying of the mail is not as efficient as putting the mail in the 
crook of your arm when we are sweeping out the cases. Yet, we tray the mail. 
Why? Because it is easier to keep figures that way. The use of the No. 3 
sack in our paper-incoming section is hampering our employees. We formerly 
‘used bigger pouches, which do not require so much handling and labeling. 
Papers, magazines, and parcels processed in this section need a good large pouch 
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for efficient service, as against the small pouch used there now. In the outgoing 
letter section we are now using in large numbers, 84 hold mail separation cases. 
These huge monsters are too large for efficient separation. The complaints of 
our clerks are ignored in this matter. Not only are these large cases too large 
from the idea of fast production, but they also fatigue the employee, tire him 
out, because of the stretch needed to cover all the pigeonholes. St. Louis is not 
getting as good airmal service as it should. Recently in air-mail bulletin 
No. 19, No. 18, signed by our regional transportation manager, it was stated 
that airmail is delayed frequently because it is not made up and dispatched 
correctly at the post office of mailing. In our St. Louis office between 4:50 and 
5:30 p. m. our airmail is processed and tied out according to States, and dis- 
patched to airmail field, where they do not have the time to again rework the 
mail as per the regular scheme, as it should have been worked in the first place, 
in order to make the proper dispatch. 

A large proportion of the mail worked at the St. Louis post office in the airmail 
section at this time would be able to make proper connections if worked properly, 
according to airmail employees. After the 9:25 p. m. dispatch in the airmail 
section, employees are often taken out of this sector, and worked in other sec- 
tions while the airmail piles up. In the speedup which follows after these em- 
ployees are reassigned to their airmail sector, in order to make proper connec- 
tions, there is every reason to believe that there are inaccuracies in separation. 
Train dispatches, which sometimes may be faster than airmail service to certain 
points are also missed due to this practice. Employees of the airmail sector 
also tell me that they are of the opinion that there is apparently an increase in 
the number of complaints about airmail service, since the inauguration of the 
WPS. Some of our orders in the office also indicate that there has been an in- 
crease in airmail complaints. All of these complaints may have been avoided if 
we were more interested in service than in showing good production on paper. 

Just a few days ago, the following items were listed and called to our atten- 
tion, regarding mail matter found in supposedly empty pouches. Two whole 
trays, of 2 feet each, showing a St. Louis cancellation of April 10, were found in 
St. Louis, Mo., PTS, terminal on April 22, 1956, in a small gurny with 5 gurneys 
on top of them, 2,400 pieces of mail were seriously delayed—2 bundles of special 
delivery mail left in a supposedly empty pouch; 2 No. 4 sacks of loose pouched 
mail with supposedly empty sacks. This has never happened in our St. Louis 
office before. Why now? The efforts to move mail on our workroom floor accord- 
ing to some of the ideas of some of the gentlemen who came with the WPS, the 
efficiency experts, the research engineers, the inspectors, some of whom are not 
qualified to pass judgment on workroom craftmanship are becoming a problem. 
We have so much equipment, we need so many trays, extra hampers, extra 
sacks, extra signs, many times out of all proportion to the mail involved, that 
all this equipment is also becoming a problem. Every hamper becomes a hiding 
place for mail, every extra pouch needs care in examination for loose mail 
therein. We have had so much extra unneeded equipment forced upon us that 
we have to spread out the incoming letter section to make room for all this 
equipment. Sometimes the efforts to use all this equipment to move mail from 
one aisle merely to another aisle, probably a distance of not more than 30 feet, 
is a great project. It looks more like a Rube Goldberg cartoon than an actual 
efficient operation. We work so hard to be efficient, sometimes out of all pro- 
portion to the effort involved. Like using a steam shovel to lay the foundation 
of a dollhouse. That is why we get notices of this nature, calling attention to 
mail lost in empty pouches. We cannot keep up with all our equipment for 
being efficient. 

Gentlemen, there is another good reason why we need S. 3593, because we 
are all good Americans, we have all sworn to defend and uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. I call your attention to article 4, in the Postal Bulletin 
of June 14, 1955, reading as follows: “The right of employees to join or refrain 
from joining postal employee organizations or postal employee associations 
without interference, coercion, restraint, or fear of discrimination or reprisal is 
recognized.” This was issued on June 14, 1955. However, what do we find 
during the third week of April 1956? Section 744.442 of the Postal Manual 
reading as follows—engaging in campaigns for changes in the service: “Informa- 
tion relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office Department will be 
released only through official channels. Employees shall not actively engage 
in campaigns for or against changes in the service, or furnish information to 
be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been obtained. If an 
employee has justifiable reason for favoring or opposing changes in the postal 
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service, he shall contact the proper officials and await specific instructions before 
engaging in local hearing or activities.” Again we see the double standards, 
the double talk. In section 4, of the Department's Bulletin of June 14, 1955, 
we have the right to join our organizations without restraint, interference, 
coercion, or fear of discrimination or reprisal—and a few months later in 
section 744.442 of the Postal Manual we already are cognizant of restraint, 
coercion, threats, and a fear of discrimination and reprisal, for joining our 
respective organization. What postal organization meeting under the present 
circumstances is not a hearing for changes in the service? Any committee 
meeting of any postal organization for the purpose of correcting some of the 
effects of the WPS is an activity to change the service. Any single member of 
any organization asking his organization to make an investigation of some 
unfair labor practice is already active for changes in the service. Any union 
member paying dues to an organization that is seeking means to improve the 
conditions of the poor subs is also engaged in an activity or campaign to change 
the service. The only way you can get changes for the poor subs is for an 
active Campaign so that Congress can pass measures of relief of the sub. This 
is a gag rule and has no place in our concept of the American way of life. 
There is every indication that in the broad language of this particular section, 
we may have the invalidation of the right of peaceful assembly, the right to 
petition our Congressmen for redress of our grievances, and our right to our 
free press. These rights are subject to whatever rulings may be made by 
the Department or other proper postal official. Postal employees are loyal 
and faithful citizens. Their loyalty to their Government has been checked 
and double checked. The fact that you are a member of the postal service is 
already an indication to all Americans that you are a good American. 

Postal employees, more than many other groups of employees, have a right 
to be proud of our Americanship. We have a right to say, from past investiga- 
tions, that you don’t find Commies in the postal service. A large number of our 
people are engaged in such fine activities as the PTA, the Boy Scout movement, 
in the American Legion, are active in their churches, temples, and synagogues. 
Worthwhile enterprises which occupy the time of decent good Americans. Why 
in the face of all this tremendous evidence of our loyalty to our Government, 
do 500,000 loyal Americans have to report of their activities to post-office officials 
to exercise their civil rights? In the face of the broad language of section 
744.442 our bill, S. 3598, takes on a new significance. It is more than a bill to 
do something about labor-management relations in the post office. It is a bill 
to protect our dignity as loyal Americans against uncalled for gag rules, regu- 
lations, directives against us, which are so broad in their language as to make 
second-class citizens out of us. Our opinions, our views, our right to speak 
the truth as we see fit to speak it, as our conscience tells us to speak, as our 
oath to the postal service dictates to us, are captive to the will of the high and 
mighty in the Department. Yes; gentlemen of the Senate, S. 3593 is more than 
a bill to do something about labor relations in our post offices. It is a bill in 
the face of section 744.442 of the Manual of Instructions to restore the employees 
of the post office to the American way of life. I thank you. 


Mr. Brawtey. Mr. William Farrell, National Association of Letter 
Carriers, Springfield, Mass.; Mr. Charles R. Beaver, Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Cramman. Thank you for those statements. They will be 
printed in the record at this point. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. FARRELL, PRESIDENT, OF BRANCH 46, NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


My name is William F. Farrell. I am president of branch 46 of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers, of Springfield. Mass. I am here to testify in 
support of S. 3593, and I wish to thank the committee for giving me this oppor- 
tunity to submit my testimony, and for giving me the chance to state that I 
earnestly hope that the committee will make a favorable report on S. 3593. 

It is my opinion that the objectives of S. 3593 will prove to be for the benefit 
of the members of my association: it is also my opinion that this bill will work 
toward the good of the Post Office T’epartment. My reason for this statement 
is the fact that modern industrial practice places creat stress on the prompt and 
fair settlement of grievances. At the present time we do not have a mechanism 
providing for the prompt settlement of our problems, as evidenced by the last 
Visit of the branch 46 grievance committee with our postmaster. 
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At that meeting which took place 2 months ago, branch 46 presented 12 griev- 
ances. Since then one grievance has been resolved. At that time the grievance 
committee requested a written answer from the postmaster; as yet it has 
received none. In passing, may I point out that many of the grievances presented 
at this meeting were not being presented for the first time, but have achieved 
the state of becoming hardly perennials, having been presented over many years. 

This failure to have grievances settled promptly at the local level results in 
severe damage to the morale of the employees of the Springfield post office. 
May I point out that modern industrial relations practice emphasizes that satis- 
tied employes are productive employees. 

As president of the largest branch in western Massachusetts I am in contact 
with many of our smaller branches. We know that similar conditions exist in 
their offices. Wishing to save the committee’s time, I am not going to elaborate 
on these grievances at present, but I would be most willing to submit a detailed 
statement of their grievances, as well as those of my own branch, if the com- 
nittee so desires. 

As I have stated before, I firmly believe that the objectives of S. 3593 are 
good, not only for the employees of the Post Office Department, but for the 
Department itself. For this reason I earnestly hope that the committee will 
favorably report on S. 3593. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES R. BEAVER, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, ARIZONA 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


For the record, I am Charles R. Beaver, president of local 98, NFPOC and 
legislative representative for the Arizona Federation of Postal Clerks. 

In Arizona we feel that it is for the best interest of all that the officers of any 
local can present a grievance without fear of reprisal. A great many things 
would come to light that if corrected would benefit both the clerks and the Post 
Office Department. 

In the matter of working conditions, the men quite often know what is wrong 
and how to correct it. If we were consulted, we may be able to solve the problems 
before they become so intolerable that the morale is at its lowest ebb, and the 
office has to do something about it. 

As far as the training program has started in our office, we do not know it 
even exists. Most of the men have some idea as to what they would like to know 
and what kind of training a supervisor should have to become a good supervisor 
in the eyes of the men and the Postal Department. The men would like to have 
training in the handling of men and many other things a supervisor should know, 
before taking a supervisors’ examination. Our present supervisors could stand 
training as of now. 

There are a great many things we would like to know before an order is placed 
on the book, and then we have to take exception to it. After endless letter writing 
and conferences the order is usually changed to benefit everyone. Such as the 
recent order on annual leave which caused so much confusion. The order in the 
Postal Bulletin said one thing but it was interpreted in a dozen different ways. 

Quite often the men would have a different feeling if they were consulted 
about changes in working conditions before they were made. The morale would 
go up and also the production with it. 

If we were consulted about promotions before they happen instead of reading 
it in the order book, they would not think there must be some sort of skullduggery 
afoot. We have to take the officials’ word for it that the man promoted was next 
on the register. No one but the officials have ever seen this register. 

Quite often a man who seemingly got a higher grade on the examination and 
was better qualified in every way does not get the job. 

In conclusion, we believe that it would benefit the clerks, the Postal Depart- 
ment, and the Government in dollars and cents if we were consulted about these 
matters. 


The Cuarrman. We will call another witness. 

Mr. Keith Radley. 

These long statements, too, if you want to, you can summarize and 
we will put it all into the record just like you have it in your statement 
if you would like to do that anyhow. 
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STATEMENT OF KEITH RADLEY, MEMBER OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE 13TH DIVISION, SPOKANE, WASH. 







Mr. Rapiey. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, my 
name is Keith Radley. I am a member of the board of directors of 
the National Postal Transport Association and president of its 15th 
division, which is comprised of a thousand employees of the Postal 
Transportation Service in the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. I appreciate very much the opportunity to testify 
before this honorable committee in behalf of legislation to recognize, 
by statute, Federal employee organizations. 

In the Northwest, Postal Transportation Service employees have 
been harassed and bewildered for many years by the unpredictable and 
arbitrary policies and actions which have for the most part completely 
ignored any of the components of good labor-management velutious 
and include such examples as—some of the language used is that com 
monly used by employees and management in connection with the 
situations indicated : 

1. Turning back clerks on first train without proper rest to deprive 
them of travel items that would be due. 

2. Failure to carry out departmental intents to spare substitutes a 
pay cut when the temporary war bonus of $25 per month was being 
superseded by the permanent salary provisions of Public Law 154. 

3. Cancellation of long-established overlap runs in one district as 
poor organizational practice and the attempt to create a that 
type of run in an adjoining district, both requiring clerks to abandon 
long-established residences or deadhead to and from work assign- 
ments. 

4. Disregard of seniority provisions causing senior clerks to dead- 
head nearly 400 miles to the opposite terminal to commence runs then 




























| deadhead nearly 400 miles home again. 

| 5. Disregard of departmental formula for ascertaining clerical needs 

in stationary organizations and substituting for the formula of the 

indications of the 2 lightest months their own formula of the lightest 

day in each week for 9 months. 

The application of the Flory formula resulted in the surplussing 

of 5 regular employees despite the fact that 25 or 30 auxiliary employ- 
ees were then being used regularly to supplement the regular force. 

3 6. The use of waivers to deprive road clerks of time credits en route 

which would otherwise be due thet under departmental instructions. 

7. The refusal to remove an adverse letter from an employee's file 

i though it was indicated that the charges were not founded upon regu- 
lations and that the accusing official did not himself comply with 
; departmental instructions. 

8. The reduction in status of a senior foreman in an airmail field 
upon the flimsiest charges which could not be supported. The failure 
to restore the employee after it was admitted by a departmental in- 

1 vestigator that the man had some adjustment coming and that the 
' charges would likely have been thrown out had the case been renewed 


within the time limit by a Civil Service Appeal Board. 

9. The disregard of line committees, a facility established by the 
Department to assist local officials in determining certain needs and 
arrangements in local organizations. 
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10. Official responses to employees by one official to the effect that 
the “human element is not going to be considered”; that “the postal 
service is not a charitable institution,” and that “the officials are 
running the service.” 

The latest indication of a poor official approach to employee prob- 
lems in the Northwest is the application of the 1,000 point promotion 
plan in the Spokane terminal. 

The details of this plan were not made known to the national or 
field officers of the caaameae association prior to its activation, though 
postal officials have attempted to infer that field officers had given 
their approval. Though this plan involved some of the fundamental 
rights of employees there was no effort made to negotiate its openly 
and fully with association representatives. Its results and implica- 
tions have disillusioned employees, shattered their faith in their ulti- 
mate opportunities for promotion and greatly depressed their morale. 

In connection with the employees’ efforts to protest and have this 
plan more fully investigated, it has come to attention that a petition 
in this connection containing the signatures of a number of employees 
was destroyed by a member ‘of the terminal committee because of fear 
inspired by the comments of his supervisory official. 

Another case of attempted intimidation came to my person: al at- 
tention some time ago when a substitute clerk in the Chicago area 
personally informed me that shortly after writing a letter to his 
Congressman concerning postal problems he was notified by his 
district superintendent that while he had that right, he had best 
not exercise it if he desired to remain in the service. 

In a more recent case in Montana, two employees were criticized 
by their district eupernninneeas for addressing a communication to 
their Senators, concerning delayed mails in their area They were 
told that the official’s reply to the region would be held up for several 
days to allow the employees to retract their statement to the Sena- 
tors if they desired to and it was implied that it would be in their 
best interests if they did So. 

A recognition by statute of the right of Federal employee organi- 
zations to represent their members before management in the several 
categories outlined in S. 3593 is essential to the welfare and good 
morale of Federal workers. Officialdom has proven its unwilling- 
ness over the years to do this in a satisfactory manner. The simple 
justice which 8S. 3593 would give should not longer be denied faith- 
ful Government employees. Thank you. 

The Cuamman. Are there any: questions of this witness? [Ap- 
plause. | 

(There was no response. ) 

Senator Lancer. I might suggest an amendment to your bill, Sen- 
ator Johnston, that if one of these officials refused to recognize a 
petition like the witness mentioned, this bill provide that he be 
fired from the job he has got. [Applause and laughter. | 

The CuarrmMan. Does anyone else want to file a statement? 

Senator Lancer. I might say that my Republican colleague Sen- 
ator Jenner agrees with me in that amendment that we will fire the 
postmasters or anybody who doesn’t recognize anybody's right to 
write toa Senator. I want them to write to you. 
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The Cuarrman. A lot of them are writing to me, and I enjoy hear 
ing fromthem. Iam trying to do something about it, and you know, 


as far as Iam concerned, I will go the limit with you. 


Mr. Braw.ey. Do you have a statement you want to file ¢ 

Mr. NOLIN. Yes. I have already mailed the statement in. 

Mr. Brawtey. Just give it to the reporter. 

The Cuamrman. Yes; just give it to the reporter and it will be 
printed in the record as if you had read it. 

(The above-mentioned document. the statement of Mr. Thomas 
Nolin, president of the Minneapolis-St. Paul Joint Counci! of Postal 
Employees, is as follows: ) 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF Post Orrice CLERKS, 
St. Paul, Minn., May 3, 1956 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


Mr. CuHarRMAN: This statement is submitted by Walter ©. Noreen, president, 
and Thomas P. Nolin, legislative representative, on behalf of the G00 members of 
Local 65, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, AFL-CIO 

Beginning May 15 your committee will consider for recommendation to the 
Senate personnel-management legislation. KEnactment into law of S. 3593 will, 
in our judgment, insure prompt, fair settlement of grievances, and thus initiate 
modern personnel-management methods for post-office employees 

At present we have no clearly defined authority between various levels of 
management. Frequently, conflicting orders are issued to postmasters by post 
office inspectors, district managers, regional managers, and by departmental 
officials in Washington, D. C. This shows complete lack of coordination be 
tween all levels of management, and points out the impossibility of solving 
grievances under the present system. 

It is not unusual for weeks, months, and in some instances years to have passed 
before a decision is given by the Post Office Department involving a grievance. 
Only recently local 65 was forced to seek court action to prevent the invasion of 
privacy of our members. This grievance was created by a questionnaire sent by 
our postmaster to all members of our local. On numerous occasions we have 
referred our grievances to Senators Thye and Humphrey, and our Congressman 
Eugene McCarthy. Without any grievance procedure this is our only recourse 
to settle a dispute. 

The Department policy now in effect which makes it mandatory to go through 
prescribed channels is unworkable. Experience has shown that this method 
impedes passage of complete information to the higher echelon. Clogged chan 
nels create an ideal situation to promote buck-passing. This makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to learn the source of an order, or who has the authority to 
rescind it. 

During the years, our Government has enacted the following laws to benefit 
labor: Davis-Bacon Act, 1931; Walsh-Healey Act, 1982: Fair Labor Standards 
Act, 1938; and the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947. The National Labor 
Relations Board was established to settle labor-management disputes. It is 
paradoxical that the only laboring people who have been forgotten are employees 
of the same Government which has been so helpful to all other working people. 

We believe strongly in the provisions of S. 3593 which will create a board to 
arbitrate grievances. The bill without this provision will be greatly weakened 
The Post Office Department would gain even greater benefits than would the 
workers. The public would benefit from a sound personnel-management law 
The morale of our employees would benefit because we would be treated the same 
as workers in private industry. Since we have gladly foregone the right to strike, 
we feel it is not asking too much of our legislators to give postal employees the 
protection provided in S. 3593. 

The Post Office Department’s bulletin of June 14, 1955, No. 19851, entitled, 
“Statement of Policy and Procedure Relative to the Hearing of Grievances of 
Employees,” does not measure up to present-day standards for good labor-man 
agement relations. We have experienced the ineffectiveness of this bulletin. We 
cite you a letter sent to a Classified substitute in the Motor Vehicle Service who 
requested a hearing. He received a letter from the Assistant Superintendent of 
the Vehicle Service, and we quote, “It is my opinion that the appointing and fune- 
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tioning of a hearing committee in accordance with the Postal Bulletin No. 19851 
would result in unnecessary expense to the Department.” It is for this reason 
that we ask the Congress to pass legislation to assure Federal employees a fair 
hearing to adjust grievances. 

As officials of local 65 we have come in contact with many clerks in small post- 
offices throughout our State. In smaller post offices clerks, supervisors, and post- 
masters work side by side, which makes it difficult for any clerk to present a 
justifiable grievance, and get it solved promptly. The enactment of S. 3593 into 
law will protect clerks in small offices against supervisory reprisals. 

The Congress which is responsible for the welfare of Federal employees can 
by passage of this bill remove many of the frustrations and anxieties which now 
exist. Since the inception of the postal service there has not been established a 
good personnel-management policy. Working conditions vary from one post 
office to another. If ever a need existed for adequate labor-management legis- 
lation, that need exists in the postal service today. It will give us legal rights 
in place of the sufferance under which we now operate. 

In summary, enactment of S. 3593 would be the most progressive step for 
postal employees in modern times. 

We are deeply appreciative of the opportunity to present our views, and are 
confident that the necessary action will be taken in this session of the Con- 
gress. 

Most sincerely, 


WaLTeR ©. NOREEN, 
President, Local 65. 
THomas P. NoLtn, 
Legislative Representative, Local 65. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., May 2, 1956. 
Senator OLin D. JoHNSTON, 


Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN: This statement is submitted by Thomas Nolin, president, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Joint Council of Postal Employees on behalf of its 7,000 
members. 

Currently in the postal service, it is often impossible for a postal worker to 
present, for fair and impartial consideration, a justifiable grievance. 

Failure to effect prompt, fair settlement of justifiable grievances militates 
against the basic principle of all postal unions, to give the best possible service 
to the public. 

Complete lack of managerial coordination at all levels which has resulted in 
such overlapping of authority that no one seems to know just who is responsible, 
or for what, has created conditions which do not make for solving of justifiable 
grievances. 

If a change is initiated which causes some type of improvement, everybody is 
willing and eager to take credit. But if an experiment fails to work out, thereby 
creating grievances, it seems to be impossible to learn who issued the original 
order and, more importantly, who has authority to rescind it. 

Obviously, inability to solve incipient grievances can only result in increasing 
tensions which tend to create far more serious grievances. It is not unusual for 
weeks, months, and in some cases years to pass before a decision is given. In one 
instance, it Was necessary for a postal union to seek justice in the courts. The 
end result of all this red tape and procrastination is lowering of morale which 
has an adverse effect on service to the public. 

Even a cursory examination of regulations formulated by the Department 
for handling grievances reveals the need for a mature, responsible attitude on 
the part of the Department toward postal employees. The present rules are so 
time-consuming and patently unworkable that a valid comparison with similar 
problems in private industry is not possible. 

Of course, the basic difference between a Government department and a cor- 
poration owned by stockholders is the profit motive. But this should not mean 
that the Government worker has less dignity, is less of an American, or is less 
important to overall success of the department for which he works, than is his 
counterpart in private industry. 

To help the worker in private industry, our Government has enacted, among 
others, the following laws: Davis-Bacon Act, 1981; Walsh-Healey Act, 1932; 


Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938; and the Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947. 
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The latter act created the Federial Mediation and Conciliation Service which 
extends to both labor and management, capable labor-relations experts to assist 
in settlement of disagreements. 

The fact that between 75,000 and 100,000 collective bargaining agreements 
are signed each year with a minimum of conflict attests to the success of this 
enlightened approach. 

It is paradoxical to note that the only laboring people who have been neglected 
are employees of the same Government which has been so helpful to all other 
working people. 

Enactment into law of S. 3593, sponsored by the distinguished chairman of 
this committee, will vitiate this paradox and have a salutary effect on the entire 
postal service. And the Department will gain even greater benefits than those 
which accrue to the workers. 

Adequate methods of expediting justifiable grievances will enable the Depart 
ment to attract and retain the type of personnel so vitally needed—and currently, 
virtually unattainable—if the postal service is to endure. Far too many young 
people now are seeking employment elsewhere; and far too many of those who 
enter the postal service soon resign—disgruntled and disillusioned 

If the Congress adopts a laissez faire attitude then the Congress must accept 
the responsibility for further deterioration of service to the public. If ever a 
need existed for adequate labor-management legislation, that need exists in the 
postal service today. 

We have every confidence that when all the facts are known, the Congress will, 
in its wisdom, take such action as it deems best for the welfare of those workers, 
for whom, under the laws of our great country, the Congress is wholly responsible. 

It is desired to express to the distinguished chairman and members of this 
committee, the thanks and appreciation of all of the 7,000 members of the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Joint Council of Postal Employees. 

Most sincerely, 
THOMAS NOLIN, President. 

The Cuairman. Now we will call another witness, and if anybody 
else in the meantime decides or wants to file a statement, the com 
mittee will be glad to receive it, and it will be printed in the record as 
if you had read it. 

Mr. Thomas A. Martin. 

I don’t believe he is here. That is the first one. Mr. M. Fernandes. 
Mr. M. Fernandes. Mr. Charles N. Coyle. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. COYLE, PRESIDENT, PORTLAND, OREG., 
BRANCH 82, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Coyte. Mr. Chairman, I accept the admonition of the Chair and 
would like to file the statement, if I may. However, I have come a 
long way, and I would like to take up just a few moments of the com 
mittee’s time. 

The Cuairman. Proceed as you see fit. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Coyle read his prepared statement in part, and the 
prepared text is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES N. COYLE, PRESIDENT, PORTLAND, OreG., BRANCH 8&2, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


My name is Charles N. Coyle. I have been a letter carrier for 25 years. Lam 
president of Branch S82, National Association of Letter Carriers, in Portland. 
This morning I am speaking for the 700 letter carriers in that city, as well as 
approximately 500 other carriers located in 45 different post offices throughout 
the State of Oregon. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to have the opportunity of appearing before 
this committee to testify in support of S. 3593, introduced by the distinguished 
chairman of this committee, Senator Olin D. Johnston. 

It would be repetitious for me to explain in any great detail the purposes of 
S. 3593. I am sure that they are known to the members of this committee. 
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The letter carriers of Oregon have endorsed the principles of S. 3593. This 
action was taken as a result of the personnel practices and conditions within 
the postal service that have become evident during the past few years. There 
is a framework of dissatisfaction and misunderstanding among those employed 
in the postal service and who serve this Nation so well. The many resignations 
constantly occurring bear witness to that. 

I should like to cite briefly one or two incidents which I hope will point up 
the very real need for the type of legislation under consideration. 

The decentralization of the Post Office Department has come to mean an 
overlapping of authority insofar as the employee is concerned. We find that 
postmasters and postal supervisors are being overruled or dictated to by dis- 
trict or regional officials. 

Perhaps no better example can be given than the practice of having route 
examiners make an on-the-job evaluation of a letter carrier’s ability, and his 
work performance under highly variable conditions—and then to have his 
recommendations either altered or canceled by someone in a district or regional 
office many miles removed from the work involved. 

Obviously, this is a waste of public funds. A supervisor in the higher salary 
bracket spends 8 or more man-hours inspecting each letter carrier route only 
to have his findings and recommendations ignored by higher authority. Subse- 
quent duplication of the supervisor's work results in duplication of costs. The 
ironical part of it all is that generally the original supervisor is better qualified 
to make such route inspections, and his report generally must prevail in the 
end, but only after needless additional investment by management in high-priced 
personnel man-hours. What is the practical effect of this wasteful procedure? 
We are informed by letter carriers, working in Oregon, that their workload 
is too heavy, yet they cannot secure proper adjustments. 

One of the purposes of S. 3593 is to establish a procedure which will permit 
employee representatives to consult with management on matters of policy 
affecting promotions. In Portland we are being told by management that letter 
carriers are not competent to fill certain supervisory positions. This disre- 
gards one of the chief qualitications of a successful letter carrier. He is on the 
street every day and must have the ability to adapt himself to the art of in- 
fluencing harmonious relationship with any and all types of people. But even 
more important, it disregards that letter carriers establish their qualifications 
by reason of having successfully passed an examination held for that purpose. 

In-service training and plans for the future on matters of policy affecting 
working conditions are not being discussed with the leadership of the national 
or local organization representing our membership. 

In all fairness it should be stated that the representatives of the letter car- 
riers are well received by the Portland, Oreg., postmaster and his official staff. 
However, we are not in a position to be assured that the results of our mutual 
deliberations will be enforced because of divided authority. 
not been established beyond the local level. 

We believe that our diversified experience in everyday matters affecting the 
postal service would lend a wholesome contribution to management-labor rela- 
tions were we permitted to present our views prior to the issuance of drastic 
orders. 

We are confident that the enactment of S. 3593 will prove to be a great stride 
forward toward better conditions in the postal service. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, for the courtesy 
extended to me. I would urge you to approve this bill and trust that the Con- 
gress in its wisdom will see fit to enact it into law. 


Conferences have 


The CHarkMAN. Are there any other statements to be filed / 

(Thereupon, two statements were handed to the chairman.) 

The CHarmman. These statements will be printed in the record as 
if you had read them. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows :) 


PROPOSED TESTIMONY OF PAUL V. FARNSWORTH, OMAHA BRANCH, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
Ciry OF WASHINGTON, 
District of Columbia, ss: 
Paul V. Farnsworth, being duly sworn, deposes and says as follows: 
With the deepest appreciation I appear before you as a working member of 
our association. The opinion of our local area is that this is the most important 
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piece of legislation proposed since the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912. We have 
two delegates from the Omaha branch with a small membership of 360. Both 
are past officers and have experienced firsthand the poor labor-management rela 
tions of the Postal Transportation Service. 

I would like to present the notarized statement of our past Omaha branch 
president, Sinclair Sweney. 

Arbitration with departmental officials on matters of working conditions, job 
assignments, etc., is at present of little or no value I'd like to present the 
notarized statement from employees representatives from just a few of our 
larger working units of the Postal Department. 

It is my personal experience that protests of poor management that cause 
good employees to leave our service, which stifle the installation of improved 
working conditions, which restrict promotions and improved service do no good 
at the present time. 

Accumulated grievances have, to my personal knowledge, been appealed through 
our union channels, through our Congressmen, and direct to the Assistant Dost 
master General, Postal Transportation Service. To my personal knowledge the 
only result of this protest in my case has been a 50-day suspension for services 
from July 1, 1955, to July 30, 1955. 

Patt V. FARNSWorTII 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a notary public in and for the District 
of Columbia, this 14th day of May 1956. 


| SEAL | Evsic L. LEISHEAR, 
Votary Public, District of Columbia 


My commission expires December $1, 1958. 





NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 
OMAHA BRANCII 


This statement is prepared to help show the need for a board of arbitration 
for the settlement of employee-employer controversies in the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

I, the undersigned, have been an employee of the Service now known as the 
Postal Transportation Service for 26144 years. I have been a member of the 
association now known as the National Postal Transport Association for the 
sume period of time. I have served 4 years on the branch grievance committee, 
5 years on the division service-relations committee, 4 years as branch vice presi- 
dent and 3 years as branch president. My services have been used as an em- 
ployee respresentative in many departmental-employee controversies. 

In earlier years, any ruling or action by a lesser official could be appealed 
through proper procedure to a higher authority. There the case would be 
reviewed and the lesser official overruled if the merits of the case justified such 
action. In recent years there has been an apparent growing tendency for higher 
oflicials to uphold all decisions and rulings made by lesser officials. These higher 
officials have been very willing to grant interviews to employee representatives. 
They have been very courteous and prompt in their replies to correspondence 
but the end result from the employee standpoint has become more and more 
negative. A growing conviction has arisen among the personnel that any deci- 
sion, ruling, or disciplinary action by a lesser official will be upheld by the Depart- 
ment regardless of merit. 

To insure the morale of the personnel and improve Department-employee rela- 
tions ; I urge the establishment of an impartial board of arbitration. 

SINCLAIR SWENEY, 
Retiring President, Omaha Branch NPT A, 

Sworn before me this 11th day of May 1956. 

[SEAL] DoroTHy M. PAFFENRATH, Notary. 
Mr. SIncLAIR SWENEY, 

President, Omaha Branch, NPTA, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Str: In support of the legislation to create a board of arbitration and 

union recognition, I would like to state that in attempting to reorganize the 


Omaha Nebraska Terminal, one official informed us that his proposal was what 
would be incorporated. We could protest it if we wanted to, but that the 
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Omaha and Colorado Springs RPO had protested every organization up to 
that time and it never did them-any good. Valuable time, and money saving 
proposals and improved service recommendations would, with an impartial 
board of arbitration, at least give our committees a chance to have our ideas 
properly considered or tried. 
Respectfully submitted. 
HaRoLp DICKEs, 
Past Chairman, Omaha Nebraska Terminal RPO, Line Committee. 


Sworn before me this 12th day of May 1956. 
[SEAL] MAXINE Moore, Notary. 


OMAHA BRANCH, NATIONAL PoSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION. 


Dear Srrs: As a member of the Omaha and Ogden RPO Organization Com- 
mittee as set up by the Postal Laws and Regulations, I would like to cite the 
rather uselessness of such committees. On minor details of reorganizing of our 
line the officials sometimes agree to our suggestions. However, on major points 
of dissention, we are not at all successful. Meetings have been of no value in 
changing the fixed opinions of the officials. In fact, at a recent meeting prior 
to commencement of discussions one member of our committee asked the official 
if everything had been cut and dried. The official admitted that it had. 

I refused to attend the last meeting last week because I felt that it would be 
a waste of time. 

Respectfully submitted. 

HoMER KaARRE, 
Organization Committee, Omaha and Ogden RPO. 


Sworn before me this 12th day of May 1956 at Omaha, Douglas County, Nebr. 
[SPALL] SEBASTIAN E. CAMPAGN, Notary Public. 
My commission expires June 29, 1957. 


DELEGATES TO MEMBERSHIP CONFERENCE, NATIONAL PostaL TRANSPORT ASSO- 
CIATION : 


As an officer of this association I feel there is a vital need for the legislation 
for a union recognition law with a Board of Arbitration. I do believe that such 
boards should be established upon a regional as well as national basis. 

Postal regulations require that officials of the Department hear our grievances, 
but it has been my experience that no results are derived from those conferences. 
Officials are prone, because of their autocratic positions, to determine their 
personal answers to these situations and ‘take an adamant and arbitrary attitude. 

The very possibility that our many problems could be presented to an impartial 
Board of Arbitration would cause them to really consider and perhaps attempt 
a new approach. 

May your efforts be successful. 

J. HARVEY ANDERSON, 
Vice President, Omaha Branch, NPTA. 


Sworn before me this 12th day of May 1956. 
[SEAL] HeLEN E. EpMUNDs, Notary. 
My commission expires on November 8, 1958. 





OMAHA, NEBR., May 12, 1956. 
OMAHA BRANCH, NATIONAL POSTAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION. 

GENTLEMEN: I have been on the organization committee of the Omaha and 
Colorado Springs RPO in one capacity or another ever since organization com- 
mittees came into being. On many occasions an organization that the men on 
the committee felt was very unjust has been arbitrarily put into effect by the 
local officials with only a perfunctory meeting between management and the 
committee. 

On several occasions changes have been put into effect without consulting the 
committee, the office’s stock reason being that shortage of time did not permit 
a meeting with the committees. 
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I must say in all fairness that our present district 2 officials have been very 
cooperative. They have consulted our committee on changes in the organization 
and have been willing to inaugurate changes recommended by our committee 
upon our showing them the benefits in service or working conditions. They 
usually insist that such changes be made at no cost to the Department. 

While our relations with the present officials of district 2 are very pleasant, 
we have no way of knowing when the shifting of men may give us management 
on the district level which will reinstate the old policy of making out an organi- 
zation without consulting the men involved or with holding a token meeting and 
then ramming their plan down our throats. 

Certainly a Board of Arbitration whose rulings are binding is the modern 
way of handling differences between labor and management in a manner befitting 
the democracy in which we live. 

Yours very truly, 


Forrest R. Squire, Omaha & Colorado Springs RPO. 


Sworn before me this 12th day of May 1956. 
[SEAL] HELEN E. EpMUNpbs, Notary. 


My commission expires on November 8, 1958. 





OMAHA BRANCH, NATIONAL PostaL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION. 

DEAR Str: Having completed nearly 3 years as treasurer of this branch, I 
would like to report that as a branch officer I have interceded for our members 
with Post Office Department officials concerning working conditions, labor-man- 
agement, cooperation, and reductions-in-force. 

When it is possible to converse with officials on the problems confronting the 
service and employees, during the full tenure of my office, those officials have 
consistently acted arbitrarily, constantly making excuses, mostly invalid, to 
support their own personal beliefs on how these problems are to be solved. 

Many times our grievances have been clearly and decisively in our favor; and 
when the officials were approached, they would excuse their actions with evasive 
and invalid reasoning. Appeals to high authority was to no avail, as it appears 
that those high officials will not rule against their junior officials. 

Respectfully submitted. 

A. T. Toscano, 
Treasurer, Omaha Branch, 
National Postal Transport Association. 


Sworn before me this 12th day of May 1956. 
[SEAL] Harry CC. SUNDBLAD, Notary. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN D. BERCURY, PRESIDENT, UNITED POSTAL WORKERS, LOCAL 
51, GOVERNMENT AND CIvic EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE—AFL-—CIO, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the commitee, my name is John I. Bercury. 
I am a staff representative for the Government and Civic Employees Organizing 
Committee, AFL-CIO, and president of the Boston local No. 51, composed of 
postal workers. I am here in the latter capacity, and wish to place our union 
whole-heartedly in favor of the pending measure, 

This bit of legislation is, in the eyes of most postal workers, the most im- 
portant bit of legislation affecting their welfare to be considered during this 
Congress. This measure would expand the Lloyd-La Follette gag law to the 
point where unions are not only recognized, but even to the point where manage- 
ment is required to deal with them and to do so in good faith, and with final 
agreements effected. 

It would not be quite true to claim that there is no recognition of unions in the 
Government service at this time. There is some degree of recognition, but 
most Government officials who deal with unions in their spheres of administra- 
tion do so in paternalistic manner, and with the feeling that they do not have 
to deal at all. They are quite correct in this assumption, since there is no 
legal compulsion making such dealings mandatory. 

In view of this, it has been our experience that frequently the official policy 
is to bypass or ignore unions, even in matters of grievances, where there are 
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certain definite agency requirements. In this respect, these officials attempt 
to influence the employee to deal entirely in his own behalf, sometimes with an 
ax over his head. 

A young Congressman from Massachusetts recently discussed this program 
with representatives of our union, assuring us at the time of his complete 
support. This man, formerly employed in the Legal Division of the Department 
of Labor, told of his feelings while in that Department, when his job was to 
compel private employers to recognize and bargain with the properly designated 
unions, as they met with conditions of the National Labor Relations Act, while 
at the same time he was unable to designate a union to represent him. He 
did not like that status—nor do we. 

There is little or no need to argue the basic philosophy of the right of workers 
to organize or the right of their organizations to bargain for them. Only in 
the sphere of government is there any reluctance to establish, legally and 
formally, the machinery whereby employees may organize effectively. Yet it is 
common knowledge that in some countries the unions of government workers 
are most powerful and most effective. 

It is not our desire or hope that the Government will build or help to build 
the unions of Government employees. These employees will do the job as ef- 
fectively and as completely as has been done in private industry, if given the 
opportunity. We do ask, however, that this legislation be enacted in order 
that Government officials, great and small, no longer be empowered to prevent 
unionization or to embark on campaigns of “union-busting.” 

That these things have been done and are being done is the essence of our 
case. Without going into great detail I cite a few instances. A few years ago, 
very few, an order was issued by the Post Office Department concerning duties 
of certain employees, and which caused consternation in many quarters. <As a 
result, a large organization called for a conference with a top postal official. 
At this conference he, the postal official, opened with the remark that he was 
about to “explain what we mean by the order, how far we intend it to go, and 
why we are not going to rescind the order.” Thus before the labor management 
conference opened we were told that nothing was going to be accomplished. 

Only 2 weeks ago another incident occurred at a local level, and one which 
points out the thinking and attitude of many lesser officials. A representative 
of our union met with the head of a large postal station to discuss a series 
of grievances that had caused our members to become very much disturbed. 
During the conference the official ordered the union representative from his 
office, and when this union representative did not take flight the postal official 
picked up the telephone and called the police station to have the police remove 
the union official. 

Among the matters which cry out for effective unionism as the only solution are 
the policies now in effect within the Post Office Department covering seniority, 
grievances, promotions. Very briefly these matters are the very hard core of 
good labor-management relations, and yet the policy is unilateral and purely 
the wishes of management. 

I might state that only recently the entire seniority section of the Postal 
Manual was rescinded by the Post Office Department, thus ending official recog- 
nition at the department level of seniority. 

The grievance procedure has recently been changed and there is some hope that 
the new procedure will be an improvement. We do not yet feel certain enough to 
make this as a definite statement of approval, but this seems to be progressive. 
However, the new procedure could have been adopted long ago since our union 
has a record of having offered some of the new provisions several times and seen 
them rejected. 

The promotion policy under the recent change has been a long step in the 
wrong direction. While ostensibly recognizing merit, the actual effect of the new 
policy has been to eliminate seniority entirely in the consideration for pro- 
motion. The promotional policy now in effect in the Post Office Department 
is deplorable; has eliminated many deserving men from consideration and has 
resulted in the poorest overall selection of supervisors in our memory. 

We do not expect that enactment of this legislation will correct all evils. We 
do urge that it be enacted for the sole purpose of giving to the men and women 
of the Government service the machinery for improving their lot in life by 
bettering their working conditions. Thus they can and will, like the “Miller 
of the Dee,” work with joy the livelong day. All concerned will then benefit— 
the public, the agency, and the workers. 
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The CuarrMan. Are there any question ‘ 

(There was no response. ) 

The CHatmrMan. We certainly thank you for coming. The next 
witness here will be Julian Melluzzo. 

Mr. Brawtey. Julian Melluzzo of the machinists organization is 
not here. 

The CuatrMan. He was here. He must have left. Mr. Frank 
Grippo. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK A. GRIPPO, PRESIDENT OF LOCAL 10, NEW 
YORK FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Grirro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Frank A. Grippo. I am president of Local 10, New York 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, representing 10,000 members of 
postal clerks employed in the New York, N. Y., post office. 

First I want to express our deepest appreciation to the chairman of 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, Senator Olin D. 
Johnston, for the introduction of S. 3593, a bill long awaited by our 
union. I also wish to express our thanks to the other distinguished 
members of this committee for this opportunity to present our \ lews 
on this subject, personnel-management relations 

If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer to some testimony 
that was presented here this morning relating to Postal Manual 
744.442 relating to engaging in campaigns in the service. I would 
like to say that all postal employees appearing here today and giving 
testimony are subject to that order, for anything that they desire to 
be done to them. 

S. 3593 affords the rights to officers and representatives of Govern 
ment employee organizations which have long been experien ec Dy 
workers in industry in general. 

We have had many instances in the postal service where repre 
sentatives of our local have been restrained in the performance of 
their duties. Any supervisor, and there are quite a few, may at any 
time refuse to recognize or deal with an employee representative. At 
any time the supervisor desires, he may charge the representative 
with disruption of service, interference with management, or take 
other reprisals to avoid proper discussion of grievances. 

A recent case In point occurred in a New York post office station 
when a delegate of this local was charged with being away from his 
assignment while discussing a matter of schedules with an assignment 
clerk, 

Efforts on the part of the delegate to reach an understanding with 
the foreman met with rebuff and the foreman further harassed this 
clerk by refusing to address him by name and refusing to recognize 
him as a delegate. 

A series of charges developed because of the foreman using his 
finger as a method of direction and the delegate failing to see or 
know to whom the foreman was pointing. These charges were 
approved, the employee was granted a hearing and discussion was 
held with the Postmaster by local officers. The delegate was placed 
on a years’ probation and his rights as a delegate were denied for a 
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period of 1 month. This action took from the employees their right 
to choose and select their own representatives. 

Many matters of policy affecting personnel have recently taken 
slace. New changes occur frequently, without prior consultation. 
aentine and ending time of tours of duty are changed. Clerical 
forces at stations, divisions, and terminals have been cut without 
prior knowledge or consultation. 

In _ past several years, many changes have been instituted in 
the New York post office in the centralization of mail points, 
curtailment of service, elimination of preferred assignments, 
elimination of day tours, work performance standards, assignment 
cards, manner of conducting sick leave investigations, and other 
major policy changes seriously affecting personnel. The only 
recourse of the organization has been representation after the 
changes were made, asking for consideration of the employee’s view. 

Present methods of adjusting grievances are unsatisfactory and 
in too many cases lead to threats on the part of the supervisor who 
does not desire to negotiate with a representative of the organization. 
Hearings are presently conducted on a local level before a hearing 
committee. 

According to regulations, the employee chooses one member of 
the committee, the postmaster chooses another, and the third is 
supposed to be selected by both. In practice, however, the third has 
been chosen by the postmaster, therefore, having two supervisors on 
the committee. This committee merely recommends and the post- 
master makes the final decision. 

We are especially interested in and endorse section 2, paragraph 
B of S. 3593, which would create an impartial board of appeals. 
However, in the creation of such a board, we should like to suggest 
that the representatives from the department and the organization 
choose a third from a panel of citizens, not connected with either. 

Again, in behalf of the members of local No. 10, I wish to thank 
the committee for this opportunity to present our views on this 
legislation and we sincerely hope that the committee will very shortly 
submit a favorable report on S. 3593. 

The CuarrMan. We certainly thank you. Are there any questions? 

Hearing none, we will go on to the next witness, but in the meantime, 
while the next witness is coming up, Paul Marquis, does anybody 
else have a paper to submit? If so, we would be glad to have it. 

(Thereupon, Paul J. Marquis, vice president of the seventh division 
of the National Postal Transport Association, read his prepared state- 
ment as follows: ) 


My name is Paul J. Marquis. I serve as vice president of the seventh divi- 
sion of the National Postal Transport Association, representing postal trans- 
portation clerks in Missouri, Kansas, and New Mexico. 

It is our purpose to indicate, through specific examples, the need for employee- 
management relations legislation, to be established by clear statutory author- 
ity, an authority that may not be abrogated by the whims of individual officials. 

Our purpose is to seek to show that while many of our officials are very 
cooperative, yet some, in different degrees, question the whole idea of present 
standards of enlightened employee-management relations. They look upon 
the responsibility of officialdom as being unshared and indivisible. Paid to 
be managers, they feel the ideas necessary to efficient administration must origi- 
nate with themselves and be immune from question. Employees often have 
constructive suggestions for improving the postal service, but this unenlight- 
ened attitude on the part of management discourages such employee partici- 
pation. 
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We cannot condone arbitrary or arrogant approaches to the problems of 
our members. We consider an official whose philosophy toward his fellow 
workers and whose disregard of their reasonable requests is answered as has 
been done with statements to the effect, “* * * employees are competitors,” 
has failed miserably to comprehend even the basic responsibilities of his duties 
us a public servant. We consider ourselves to be partners in Government in 
dustry rather than as competitors with management. We believe enlightened 
officials should embrace that thinking. 

We wish to submit specific examples of failure to arrive at equitable solu 
tions under the present system : 


ADJUSTING GRIEVANCES 


Departmental instructions issued to the field have been interpreted differ 
ently in various localities. Our appeals for review or submission to higher 
authority for clarification of interpretations have been treated capriciously by 
local field officials. We believe enlightened management should welcome labor- 
management cooperation; a true appeals procedure; and effective arbitration 
to resolve stubborn problems. Instructions require that our representative 
organization committee must be consulted and that their approval or dis 
approval shall be obtained before operating changes are put into effect. 

Our recora shows that such changes have been placed into effect prior to 
any consultation with organization committees and that briefs making sug 
gestions on the changes have gone unanswered. We have objected, to no avail, 
to the manner in which the district transportation manager of a stationary 
organization, such as a terminal, has conducted official business with the organ- 
ization committee. The record is one of failure to give adequate notice of an 
impending meeting; of failure to allow advance study of proposals; and of 
failure to meet with the majority of the committee as one group. 


RATES OF PAY 


When the mail trucking facilities were first established in St. Louis, Mo., 
transfer clerks were assigned to supervise the work. In 1958 this organization 
was reclassified as a truck terminal, resulting in the downgrading of these fore 
men. The change was made without consultation with our association. Efforts 
to appeal this reclassification and downgrading met with complete rejection, 
with no comment other than the bland assurance that the change was in accord 
with departmental policy. 

SAFETY 


One of the provisions of S. 3593 is to provide for consultation on problems 
involving employee safety. As early as 1950, our field officials issued the fol- 
lowing order: “* * * Safety of employees likewise constitutes a serious respon- 
sibility for any supervisor. Injuries are financially costly to the employee and 
to the Government.” 

Reports by employee health and safety committees continue to show insufficient 
cooperation by field officials in specific health and safety conditions which have 
been repeatedly called to their attention; resulting in complete failure of efforts 
of employees to deal effectively with health and safety hazards. 

In summary, we agree with the position taken by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in a personnel management bulletin in 1954 that employees should have 
an opportunity to participate in decisions affecting their work; that they should 
know what is going on around them and have an opportunity to offer constructive 
Suggestions that would affect the policies of the organization of which they are 
apart. We feel that the cases we have presented are firm evidence of the need 
for a labor-management law as outlined in S. 3593, and respectfully urge your 
approval. 

May I express my heartfelt thanks for the high honor afforded me through 
the great courtesy of this committee in hearing this statement. 


The Cuarrman. We certainly thank you, too, for bringing your 
speech. Are there any questions by anyone? 
(There was no response. ) 
The CHarrman. The next witness will be Mr. Ben Zingre. 
(Thereupon, Mr. Ben Zingre, president, branch 343, NALC, St. 
Louis, Mo., read his prepared statement, as follows :) 
80056—56——6 
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STATEMENT BY BEN ZINGRE, PRESIDENT, BRANCH 343, NALC, Sr. Louis, Mo. 


My name is Ben Zingre. I am president of the St. Louis Branch 343, National 
Association of Letter Carriers. I have been a letter carrier for 27 years. 

In an all-out effort for economies in the postal operation the procedures of 
operation as outlined in the Postal Manual have been deviated from by the heads 
of the several departments in an effort to follow the mandates of the regional 
offices. 

The average postal employee strives to give fast, efficient, and sure postal 
service. Very often, however, his best efforts are stymied by reason of the 
almost complete preoccupation with cost by officials in charge. 

We have definite proof that first-class mail is often being delayed within 
the main post office at St. Louis. This and other unnecessary abuses of man- 
agement have been brought to the attention of our local officials on many 
occasions, 

It appears that correction of these abuses is being prevented by misleading 
reports. We are shown every courtesy and on each occasion are always assured 
that these conditions will be corrected, but no actual improvement has been 
evidenced. 

One abuse very irritating to letter carriers, and which greatly increases the 
cost of handling the mail, is the practice of holding first-class mail within the 
main post office at St. Louis, Mo., as much as 12 or 14 hours. By this practice first- 
class mail and letter-size circulars which should arrive on the first a. m. dis- 
patch often arrive on the second a. m. dispatch after carriers have cased many 
large circulars and papers. This reduces the efficiency of carriers making it 
impossible for them to attain the prescribed standards in casing letter-size mail. 

This not only increases the cost of handling the mail, but greatly demoralizes 
the carriers who are trying to do a good, conscientious job. 

Apparently all attempts to correct this situation are sidetracked by mislead- 
ing reports. From all indications some persons in responsible positions are 
trying to make a show of economy even though that economy is only a matter 
of paper record and not an actual saving of money. 

One example of this is the way large amounts of closing or unworked mail are 
sent to stations, thereby shifting the responsibility and costs from the main office 
to the stations. 

The trend appears to be a—who can do the best job of misleading everyone 
else. 

On Wednesday, May 9, two of our St. Louis post-office officials appeared on a 
television program in an effort to recruit new employees. Their appeal was 
misleading since they mentioned a starting salary that would necessitate a 
workweek of approximately 50 hours. As you know, the standard workweek 
is 40 hours, and Federal law requires most employers to pay time and one-half 
for all work performed in excess of 40 hours per week. The benefits of this 
law are denied our substitutes. 

We, as employee representatives, would be happy to help recruit new men 
if we could be assured of decent, humane consideration through proper labor- 
management procedure. 

However, we will not betray or deceive these young prospective employees. 
We must insist that they be given a true picture of what they can expect. 

One unit is being denied a modern water cooler because the landlord wants 
an additional $60 per year to furnish such a modern water cooler. This same 
unit spent approximately $58 on ice for the past year which did not satisfy the 
requirements of the personnel in this office. Also, at the same unit, men and 
women employees are required to use the same toilet facilities. 

Many improper conditions at this same unit were reported several months 
ago. As of this date these conditions have not been corrected. 

Under good management-labor practices Many abuses and grievances could 
be resolved at their source and the Post Office Department would certainly benefit 
as well as the employee. 

In regard to poor management-labor relations, it often happens that the 
delivery division issues form 3991 to carriers charging minor violations. The 
carrier answers the 3991 on the reverse side and signs the same. The answer 
from the carrier is given little consideration and the violation, as charged, is 
approved by the delivery division without making a thorough investigation. As 
an example of this, a foot carrier was unjustly charged with leaving a collection 
box unlocked and the charges were approved: whereas proper investigation or 
consultation would have brought out the facts that the carrier against whom 
the charges were approved was not the carrier who was guilty of the violation. 
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We have on file a letter from the assistant postmaster indicating that on 
December 8, 1954, May 11, 1955, and May 18, 1956, mail carts were ordered 
for carriers who are incapacitated. To date we have received none except the 


original group that was sent into St. Louis for experimental purposes, 

‘The new regionalization of post offices may prove to be of some benefit even 
tually. However, as of now, in my opinion, it requires too much time to process 
cases through the regional offices, 

We sincerely hope that the committee will give favorable consideration for 
immediate passage of S. 3593. We believe that the public, the Post Office 
Department, and the employees will all share the benetits 

The Cuarman. Thank you. 

Mr. Zinocre. Thank you, gentlemen, for your consideration. 

The CHarrmMan. We have another Senator who came in, Senator 
Pastore. 


Mr. E. Ervin Gayle. 


STATEMENT OF E. ERVIN GAYLE, PRESIDENT OF THE FLORIDA 
FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Gaye. In order to identify myself for the record, 1 am EF. 
Ervin Gayle, president of the Florida Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
a State branch of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, with 
a membership of over 2,500 postal clerks. I am a clerk in the Miami, 
Fla., post office where I have been employed for the past 14 years. 

I would like to say at the outset that I deem it an honor and privilege 
to be able to come before this important committee and speak on suc ch 
an important bill as S. 3593, which affects the welfare and working 
conditions of over 300,000 postal employees. 

In Miami, we are one of the few locals around the country that have 
regular personnel relations meetings with the postmaster. These 
meetings are held once a month and have helped to solve some of our 
many problems. I have served on this committee for the past 7 years. 
We have been able to make some progress in our working conditions in 
the Miami post office, although it had to be made on a voluntary basis. 

Having served as a F lorida federation State officer for the past 6 
years, I cannot speak so highly of many of the offices that I have 
had the senha to visit. In one office on the lower east coast of 
Florida the clerks were actually afraid to speak to an organization 
representative while on duty. 

In fact, they were not even allowed to carry on a conversation with 
each other while on duty. They never knew when the postmaster was 
hiding behind a post trying to catch them at some infraction so that he 
could call them on the carpet. 

Senator Lancer. Would you mind repeating that? Do you mean 
to say that one man can’t say anything to another man working beside 
him ¢ 

Mr. Gaye. No, sir. On this visit, he called them in and said we 
could talk to them separately in his office. 

It frightened one of the girls so that she went home sick. He even 
put a girl out painting the ‘mail boxes. One of the clerks said, I will 
do it on my own time, but don’t put a woman out there doing it. 

I would like to point out the case of Mr. Edward S. Grondzik, of 
Opa-locka, Fla., post office. Mr. Grandzik was a substitute clerk and 
was to have received the next regular clerk appointment at that office, 
but instead a substitute clerk was transferred out of the Miami, Fla., 
post office and received the appointment to regular clerk instead of 
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Mr. Grondzik, and then, to the amazement of the other regular clerks 
of the Opa-locka, Fla., post office, they made this same clerk the 
assistant postmaster. An appeal to the district office in Miami, Fla., 
proved fruitless. 

Recently, on a tour of Florida with Mr. Ralph Williams, the na- 
tional State representative of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, we found offices where the postmaster would not even listen 
to employee representatives. 

At one office, the clerk said that he closed down the station at nights, 
and, although the pickup truck was supposed to get there about 7 
o'clock, many nights the truck arrived rather late, and the employee 
was required to stay at the station until the truck arrived 30 minutes 
to an hour late on his own time. On complaining to the postmaster, 
he was told he could either do as he was doing or take a night tour in 
the office. 

At another office the postmaster told a window clerk to come on a 
half-hour before her regular schedule, and to do her preliminary work 
before ringing on the clock, so that she could get out 1n 4 hours on Sat- 
urdays. Then, still another postmaster requires the local officers to 
write him a week in advance for an appointment to take up any em- 
ployee grievances. If I may so state, many post offices keep the postal 
employees in a constant state of fear. Those that speak their minds 
are given the least desirable tours, but those that go along with man- 
agement are given the preferred tours and the blessings of the powers 
that be. 

What is perhaps the greatest cause for employee dissatisfaction is 
the notorious work preformance standards instituted by the Post Office 
Department during the past couple of years. Conditions are rapidly 
becoming so unbearable under these so-called work performance stand- 
ards regulations that a sense of frustration has become uppermost in 
the minds of our fellow workers. 

Nowhere in the postal laws and regulations can one find any pro- 
vision for piecework. Yet under the present system of work per- 
formance standards, each clerk assigned to distribution, and each 
supervisor of said clerks, is pitted one against the other in a mad rush 
to obtain the maximum of production. The supervisors have, as an in- 
centive to higher production, the knowledge that their salary cannot 
be increased beyond a certain point unless their production also is 
increased. 

With enactment of S. 3593, injustices arising from this speedup 
system, as well as countless other matters, the postal clerks ll have 
a means of rectification. Only by statutory recognition of our organ- 
izations can we hope to improve working conditions for our members. 

We believe that what is good for private industry is good for us. 
The Federal Government compels certain industries, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, to recognize as bargaining agents for the em- 
ployees a certain labor union. We respectfully urge this Congress to 
enact similar laws for the protection of the postal employees. By so 
doing we will be assured of our rightful place in our chosen work ; we 
will no longer be second-class citizens, depending on the whims and 
foibles of changing administrations, be they on a local or national 
level. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee. 
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The Carman. Any questions 
next witness is Mr. Donald E. Timmis. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Donald E. Timmis, president of the California 
State Association of Letter Carriers, read his prepared statement as 
follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the committee, my name is 
Donald E. Timmis. I am the elected president of the California State Associa 
tion of Letter Carriers, with a membership of approximately 10,000 

The bill before you, S. 3593, which I wholeheartedly support, will fill a long 
felt need of the employee organization for recognition by agencies of our 
Government. 

It is difficult to understand why a government, which insists that private 
enterprise recognize the bargaining rights of their employees, has not already 
applied the same principle for its own employees. 

In my position as president of the California State Association of Letter 
Carriers, I have the opportunity to observe not only how advantageous such a 
measure would be to the employees, but also how much it would benefit the Post 
Office Department. During my working life, which is some 27 years, I have 
found that it is not at all difficult to get people to work with you; however, it is 
almost impossible to get them to work for you. If the measure which you are 
considering today is enacted into law, it would give the employee the feeling that 
at last he had a voice in the policy which he is expected to carry out. From time 
to time under present conditions, committees are appointed within local, regional, 
and departmental offices for such purposes of promoting safety, efficiency, and 
civil defense. 

I have yet to see where an employee from the ranks was asked to serve on 
one of these committees but rather the entire committee consisted of representa 
tives from management. Is it not more logical that ultimate results from a 
program, carried out by the rank and file employee, would be more satisfactory 
had the employees been allowed to participate in the formulation of it? I would 
like to point out that an industrial plant in the city of Long Beach, which has a 
marvelous record for management-labor relations, has just set a world record 
of almost 4 million man-hours worked without a lost-time accident. The pro- 
gram in the plant has been under the direction of management and labor; there 
fore, all employees have the feeling of self-satisfaction in being able to make a 
safety program so successful. 

I should like to take a few minutes to point out our present system of handling 
grievances within the postal service. I believe you will agree that it is a one 
Way procedure. If an employee has a grievance he takes it to his immediate 
supervisor. If he is not satisfied with the results he obtains there, he then takes 
it to the postmaster. Should he not be satisfied with the results obtained in the 
meeting with the postmaster, he may then appeal it to the district office which in 
turn sends it to the regional office. When a decision is reached on this level, if 
he is still not satisfied he may appeal this decision. The appeal board is made 
up by members appointed by the regional office. 

I am sure that you can see where this is, in effect, the same as having a court 
of law, where the prosecuting attorney, the judge, and the jury are one and 
the same. It is of littke wonder then that many employees will either resign or 
accept the penalty imposed upon them rather than go through such a long and 
fruitless process. Can you imagine the results if such a procedure were to be 
in existence in private enterprise? 

During recent weeks, a matter has been brought to my attention which cries 
out for the need of such legislation as you are considering today. An employee 
Was sent a letter with six charges against him, ranging over a period from 
January 15, 1955, to April 6, 1956. Each of these alleged charges had been 
brought to his attention at the time he was accused of the specific infractions of 
the regulations. He was told on each occasion that he had 5 days to answer the 
charges, and 30 days to show improvement or further action would be taken. 
In each case he answered the charges, the 30 days elapsed, during which he 
received no further notice of deficiency, so apparently he had complied with their 
requests. Yet after 16 months, he was again charged with infractions which 
supposedly had been corrected. It was in his opinion, a matter of personality 
and, therefore, he felt that in order to be treated fairly, an outsider from our 
organization should discuss it with his postmaster. Under the present setup, 
there is nothing that compels a postmaster to discuss problems of his employees 


We certainly thank you. The 
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with a representative of the organization, and should he be of such a mind to do 
so, he could refuse to allow the representative in the post office. With the enact- 
ment of this bill, a postmaster would have to recognize bona fide representation 
in behalf of an employee. 

Some 6 weeks ago I attended a meeting at which the personnel director of our 
region was present. During the course of the evening I discussed a case of one 
of our employees which he had ruled on, and I pointed out to him how much 
more satisfactorily it could have been disposed of had this carrier been allowed 
a representative when he was first called into the postmaster’s office and ac- 
cused of the charge. He agreed and accepted my suggestion that the first thing 
an emplovee should be asked when called in on charges in that region was, “Do 
you want a representative with you?” This was over 6 weeks ago and to the 
best of my knowledge up to the present time no such instructions have been 
issued to postmasters of that region. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, it is not unreasonable 
for postal employees to expect the same consideration as granted employees in 
private enterprise. The passage of S. 3593 will recognize the rights of such 
officers or representatives to carry on any lawful activity without intimidation, 
coercion, interference, or reprisal. 

I am certain that our membership is in complete accord with the provisions 
in 8. 3593. Tam also certain that they share my feeling that any committee hav- 
ing the welfare of postal and Federal employees so at heart, as demonstrated 
by these hearings, could follow no course other than to favorably report this bill 
and thereafter vote for its passage. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for introducing this bill, and also express 
my personal appreciation as well as the appreciation of my membership to you 
and the other distinguished members of this committee for allowing me the 
privilege of appearing before you today. 


Mr. Brawtey. There on page 4 of your statement, what post oflice 
were vou referring to? 

Mr. Tris. In regard to the post office ? 

Mr. Braw ey. Yes. 

Mr. Trowais. This particular one was an office in Belle Flower. 

Mr. Brawstey. Belle Flower? 

Mr. Tivos. Belle Flower, right. 

The Cuamman. Are there any questions / 

(There was no response.) 

The CuarrmMan. We are certainly glad to have you. We are going 
to have to close these hearings in about 20 minutes. If there is any- 
body who wants to put ina ‘statement, we will be glad to have it. If 
not, we will just have to close the hearings. 

The next witness is Alvin Braunstein. 

(Thereupon, Mr. Alvin Braunstein, president of Local 195, Na- 
tional Federation of Post Office Clerks, San Antonio, Tex., read his 
prepared statement as follows :) 

My name is Alvin Braunstein. I am a post office clerk in the San Antonio, Tex. 


post office and also president of Local 195, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks with 375 members. 

I would like to express my appreciation to the chairman and members of this 
committee for the privilege of appearing here in behalf of the personnel-man- 
agement bill S. 3598. I wish to cite a few examples of personnel-management re- 
lations as they exist in the San Antonio post office. 

On March 27, 1956, I sent a letter to the general foreman in the incoming mails 
division suggesting that perhaps a better weekend schedule could be worked out 
for the substitute clerks. 

Over 3 weeks later, a letter was mailed to the superintendent of mails advis- 
ing that a reply had not been received from the general foreman. I also stated 
that while our organization had not make a practice of requesting a reply 
within 5 days as suggested in the Postal Manual, such action might become nec- 
essary in the future. 

The next day I was called into the superintendent’s office and he referred to 
my letter with the following expressions, “That’s insubordination,” and “You're 
threatening me.” 
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For some time, our organization has been asking that the 


quota of regulal 
clerks be increased in accordance with departmental instructions appearing i 
the Postal Bulletin. In early February, we were informed that a survey was 
inderway to determine the number of new positions needed. In late Febr ry 
ve were told, that 60 additional regular clerks had been requested, Some 6 
weeks later we began to wonder what had happened and a letter was sent t 


the postmaster asking when and to whom the request for 60 additional clerks 
was made. That same day, the superintendent of mails informed me that the 
request for 60 regulars had not been made after all and the postmaster replied 
to my letter the following day as follows: “A survey is currently being made to 
determine the number of additional career clerks required, and when this h 
heen resolved, a request for an increase in the clerical complement will be made.’ 
So another waiting period of 10 days ensued and I then approached the super 
intendent of mails for information on what action had been taken. In a typi 
reply, he retorted, “No one is going to dictate to me how to run this office That 
is the last information we have received. 

We have in our office a clerk who has been very act 
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since 1840. The members of our organization have overwhelmingly elected hin 

» attend 3 consecutive national conventions and to make 4 trips to Was! 
ington He has 19 years of postal service and has averaged around %) percent 
on all semiannual scheme examinations without ever failing one. He has been 
written up only 1 time and that was in 19387 for being 7 minutes late. He ha 
received three awards for suggestions adopted and othe 
has the respect and confidence of practically every clerk in the office and his oft 
repeated statement of “principle before personal gain” is recognized as his 
standard. He is here with me in Washington and is fully aware that presenta 
tion of his story before this committee will probably forever erase him from con 
sideration for a supervisory position. 

When the first supervisory examination was given in 1953, he was one of a 
very few passing and being placed on the “A” list. His immediate supervisor 
suggested that if he would give up his union job he might be placed in the tem 
porary charge of the tour. This he refused to do but he was placed in charge 
anyhow. He was acting foreman for 1 whole month while the foreman was on 
vacation and the clerk-in-charge was sick. ‘The tour consisted of over 100 clerks. 
He has been serving as acting foreman (at clerk’s pay) every third Sunday 
und holiday since then. 

But when supervisory vacancies were filled, he was passed up for a junior 
clerk. His immediate supervisor asked the superintendent of mails why this 
clerk was passed up for promotion. The superintendent replied that he would 
have to change his attitude before consideration would be given to him. The 
supervisor replied that the clerk was only serving as an officer in his organi 
zation but the superintendent replied that he went too far. In other words, it 
is all right to growl a little bit but never to bite. Inquiry of the postmaster 
brought the statement that he was passed up on account of his attitude toward 
he supervisors, postmaster, Postmaster Genera!, and the postal service as : 
whole and implied that he had lost interest in the postal service. In spite of 
this, he was still allowed to serve as acting foreman at clerk’s pay. 
In 1955, he again made the “A” list on the supervisory examination, 
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is being passed up for junior clerks. The postmaster personaily told me tl 


hal 
this clerk was disloyal to his postmaster and the Postmaster Gener: ile 
pointedly referred to an article appearing in our publication concerning an 
interview held with Assistant Postmaster General Norman R. Abrams on June 24, 
1955. I told him that since I was also present during the intervie I could 
vouch for the veracity of everything appearing in the articl 
This clerk was told by his immediate supervisor in the presence of anothe 


Clerk that the only thing held against him was his loyalty When queried as 
to what was meant by loyalty, the supervisor stated that he should see things 
the same way supervision sees them. Most supervisors agree that he is well 
qualified with the exception being that he fights them too much. Still, in spite 
of this charge of disloyalty, he is still allowed to be in charge of a Sunday 
holiday crew. 

Just what is loyalty? Is it disloyal to defend the rights of the individual 
worker? Is it disloyal to dare question a decision of management? Is it dis 
loyal to present an argument from the standpoint of justice in the eyes of the 
employees? Does such action hurt morale? And isn’t morale of prime impor 
ts 


ance when over 90 percent of the cost of operating the postal service is attributed 


o wages. If this clerk be guilty of dislayolty, then the postmaster is right 
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every postal employee paying organization dues for the purpose of having 
representation is equally guilty of disloyalty. What employee in our office 
will be willing to honestly serve the organization when he is aware of what 
union activity has done for this clerk? 

I beseech this committee to give a favorable report to Senate bill S. 3593. 
Do not leave us in a position where we are tolerated as long as we are docile 
but are led like lambs to slaughter once we cross beyond the point of toleration. 
S$. 3593 is necessary in order that personnel-management relations may be im- 
proved and unions and their officers accorded respect and understanding as a 
major part of the overall team. 

I thank you for the opportunity of appearing before this committee. 


The CHarrman. Are there any questions / 

Hearing none, I certainly thank you. 

I have a couple of statements here, a statement by Congressman 
Don Magnuson of Washington, which we will have printed in the 
record as if he were present and made the statement. 

And I have another statement here from Sanford S. Holland, vice 
president of the St. Louis branch, NAPE, and that will be printed in 
the record as though read. 

(The above-mentioned documents are as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN DON MAGNUSON 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak in support of Senator Johnston's bill, S. 3593, which in my opin- 
ion is a necessary addition to the body of legislation which has been enacted for 
the benefit of Federal employees. 

At the present time the civil-service or postal emplovee is free to join employee 
organizations, but these organizations have been limited in their usefulness to 
their members through lack of official recognition. 

1 feel that Government recognition, as provided in this bill, will be a big step 
forward in making the biggest employer in the Nation a good employer. 

Not infrequently, an employee will quit the Federal service because of dis- 
satisfaction over a matter which could have been settled through a conference 
with management such as is called for under this bill. In such a case, our 
Government loses twice: first, in the dollars-and-cents waste of time and money 
in training a new worker, and second, in the inescapable fact that such a person’s 
friends and associates will be influenced by his experience in their attitude to- 
ward Government service as a desirable career. Today there is no machinery 
which requires an administrative officer to take note of employee dissatisfaction 
and move to remedy it, with a possibility of being called to arbitration if the 
remedy is not forthcoming. 

May I call the committee’s attention to a specific case? The Post Office De- 
partment recently put into effect a 1,000-point promotion plan for level six 
working supervisors at the postal transportation service terminal at Spokane, 
Wash. Only 50 points were allowed for seniority, and these were to be a de- 
termining factor only if all other qualifications of the employee were equal. 
The employees have been unable to obtain a review of this proposed program by 
the Department and have had to appeal to Members of Congress from the 
Northwest States for relief. I believe this unpopular promotion program is just 
another example of the need for union recognition. 

I think this bill carries adequate safeguards against abuse of the conference 
privilege, in the provisions requiring that the boards of arbitration either on 
matters of policy or on charges of violation of the new law shall be composed of 
one representative of the employee group, one representative of the department 
or agency, and a third member to be selected by the Secretary of Labor or by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

It is high time, in my opinion, that the Government recognizes the right of its 
civil servants to the natural and lawful activities permitted other workers in 
behalf of their own wages and working conditions. Approval of this bill will be 
the best indication our Government employees could have that the Congress 
understands their position and is willing, as far as possible, to grant them full 
economic citizenship. 
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NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF PosTAL EMPLOYEES 
ST. LOUIS BRANCH 


We, the members of St. Louis Branch of the National Alliance of Postal 
Employees, urge the passage of bill S. 3595 Because we feel that a great 
injustice has been done to the employees of the St. Louis post office 

Some of the problems are as follows: Not allowing employee annual leave when 
requested ; the breaking down of the morale of the postal employee by trying 
implied the W. P. S. to the workroom by untrained supervisors ; assigning favorite 
employee to assignment which carry a “5-level rating”; by not allowing “coffee 
breaks on overtime” or “coffee breaks during regular working hours.” We knoy 
that the production and efficiency has been stepped up in private industry. Why 
not in the post office? 

We know that recognition of the union and allied organizations will help in 
improving the operation of the post office We feel that the officials should 
consult the organization heads before passing some of the orders that are issued 
by the heads of department. We know that cooperation of management and 
labor, with a clear understanding can help build the morale an¢ ( make a better 
“postal family.” Weknow that the W. P. S. system is a waste of time and money 
There are times when we feel that “second-class citizenship is a hard pill to 
swallow year after year.” then heap on top of this injustice, to deny the freedom 
of speech and press by issuing an order not to say anything about the system or 
write about it. 

We highly appreciate Senator Johnston for being very considerate in putting 
bill S. 3598 Defore the House. We feel that such a bill will give all the postal 
employees the feeling that his or her job still has the security that it had in the 
past. How can men forget that “I am my brother's keeper” after they have been 
promoted to superintendent and supe rvisor. We feel that all “men are created 
the same.” We the members of local branch will do all in our power to help 
pass this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
SANFoRD A. HOLLAND, 
Vice President of St. Louis Branch, NAPE 
(Representing St. Louis in this meeting) 

The CuHatrman. The reason I keep insisting on this is because | 
do not know whether we are going to be able to hold hearings to 
morrow, so if you want your statements in you had better get them 
in today. That is what we are up against. 

Senator Pastore. That is without coercion or intimidation. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, I have been urging all along to get them in 
to put them in. We are going to have to close the hearings in a little 
bit. 

If we could, we would like to hear everybody in the United States, 
but, as you know, a lot of this is along the same line, and naturally 
I think the committee feels like most of us feel, we want to clarify 
this situation. 

The next witness on the list is James O. Layer. You may proceed. 
Make it as briéf as you can so that some others may present their 
statements. 

(Thereupon, Mr. James O. Layer, rural director, Nationa] Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, read his prepared statement as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES ©. LAYER, RURAL DrREcTOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is James O. Layer. 
My total postal service amounts to 31 years. For the past 16 years I have been 
a rural carrier at Middletown, Ohio. I hold the elective office of — director 
in the Ohio State Association of the National Association of Letter Carriers. 

I wish to thank the members of this distinguished committee for the privilege 
of appear here today. 

I wholeheartedly endorse 8.35593. I am firmly convinced it is vital to the 
postal service and the employees. 
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In my experience as a heavy-duty rural carrier, and in my official capacity as 
rural director of the Ohio State Association, I find the need for protective 
measures as provided in S. 3598. If rural carriers had the benefit of such 
provisions our many problems could be solved at the local level. In the limited 
time allotted me, I would like to brietiy relate a few of the instances to show 
the need for such a law. 

In one case a rural carrier is working 52 hours per week. His route is 
overburdened. His working conditions are unsatisfactory. He needs relief. He 
is conscious of the fact that administratively his workload can be reduced; 
however, he hesitates to file his case for fear of reprisals. 

Another in point is a heavy-duty rural carrier who was denied relief for over 
a year. At the outset, he was working 4 hours per week in excess of the 
instructions governing heavy-duty carriers. Ky the time relief was granted he 
was working in excess of S hours per week of the requirements. This carrier, 
like many others in our State, was subsidizing the postal service. He never 
received compensation for the additional work. 

Still another interesting case is that of two rural carriers in a small Ohio 
town near a metropolitan area which is experiencing a rapid growth. The work- 
load of these carriers is increasing correspondingly. Their workload has grown 
progressively for the past 2 years and today they are working approximately 60 
hours per week each. The administrative procedure for adjustments lags while 
the hardship of the carriers, both financial and physical, continue to mount. 

The absence of a firm policy with respect to seniority is found in the case of 
a rural carrier whose route was converted to a city mounted route. The rural 
carrier involved had 14 years of service. Upon conversion to a city mounted 
route the local administrative officials held that the route should be open for bid. 
This carriers’ claim to seniority was only recognized after the case was processed 
by our association. Recourse to provisions contained in this proposed law would 
have avoided the disturbance of the morale of this carrier by employee repre- 
sentation on the local level. 

There are a few examples of the many cases in the rural delivery service ¢om- 
ing to the attention of our Ohio State association, many of which would never 
have reached a grievance stage if adequate Management-employee relations had 
been established at the local level. 

Letter carriers are a loyal and efficient group of public employees, devoted to 
the concept of fairness and justice. We believe that the enactment of S. 3593 
would be fair to the Department as well as the employee. It will serve to cor- 
rect many injustices, improve the postal service, and elevate the morale of the 
employees. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


The Cuamman. We certainly thank you. Mr. J. Clifford Weber. 
This will make 37 witnesses we have heard today. 

Mr. Brawiry. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement to be submitted 
for the record from Mr. Weber. 

The Cuarrman. That will be printed just as if he had appeared and 
testified. : 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 8, 1956. 
Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR: My local has sent me here to laud the proposed Johnston and 
Rhodes bills, S. 3595 and H. R. 10237, and to congratulate you on a most sound 
and practical approach to a better Federal service. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks has been granted sufferance 
recognition for too long. The loyal workers of our great Federal service have 
needlessiy been denied the American privilege of free collective bargaining. We 
know conditions now existing in the post office could not have become so acute if 
there were labor-management relations. 

The difference of the methods and interests that rise between individuals and 
economic groups in a free, competitive, and democratic society are successfully 
resolved when justice prevails, based on human understanding and devotion to 
the rights and welfare of individuals. 
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These apparent conflicts do not necessarily weaken and divide people, brat 
unite and strengthen them From these conflicts ive been distilled the det 
ocratic processes which protect both individual rights and interests, and the con 
non good 

Free collective bargaining, which makes it possible for the representatives « 
labor and management to sit down together and reach ; greement serving the 
interests of both parties, and the public, is an outstanding example of this process 
and function in a democracy. 

The roll played by collective bargaining in strengthening and stabilizing our 
economy is coming to be more widely recognized. Collective bargaining has 
made it possible for organized wage earners to Keep their income, and 1 
other workers as well, from falling hopelessly behind the cost of Li g 

The ability of the average worker to buy the goods and services he needs and 
wants, and his contidence in his continued ability to work steadily and earn good 


waxes, are the real causes of our continued postwar prosperity 
Respectfully yours, 
J. CLIFFORD Wenner, Presic 


The Cuatrman. Is there anyone else who wants to submit a pape 

Mr. Sirvercuem. Mr. Chairman, some of us appear on the list, bu 
we do not have a written statement with us. Will the © roerant 
us the indulgence of submitting that by next week / 

The Cuairman. We will be glad to have it, just so it is not too long 


Mr. SitverGieip. I did not write it, Senator, because I intended to 
take only a few minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, That is all right. Is there hvyone else that has a 
papel Or Is there anvone else who would lke to submit i papel 
later? If vou will do it within the next 5 days. we will be glad to 
receive it. 

Contine it if possible to what you could read.in, say, 5 minutes. I 
think you can cover the situation in that time. 

low many here would lke te do that that didn't bring a written 
statement, but would like to submit one / 

(There were several hands raised. ) 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. The next witness on the list is 
Dempster Pletsch. 

(Thereupon, Dempster Pletsch, national State vice president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, submitted his written statement 
for inclusion in the reeord, and it is as follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of this great conunittee, my name is Dempster 
Pletsch. I am a letter carrier in the post office at South St. Paul, Minn., and 
have been for the past 19 years. IT am also a national State vice president of 
the National Association of Letter Carriers and have acted in 
for the past 10 years. It is indeed a pleasure and honor to ap 
committee today 

It is my opinion that this hearing being conducted today is one that has a 
hearing upon one of the most important issues involving the employees of the 
postal service since I have been associated with it. S. 3593 is a bill that, if 
enacted, would weld together the employee and employer in a working arrange 
ment wherehy the people of these United States would receive a proper, satis- 
factory. efficient, economical postal service to which they are entitled 

In my contacts with the letter carriers throughout the State of Minnesota, 
it has become very evident that many postmasters, when confronted with grie\ 
ances on service problems, have been reluctant to offer a remedy or meet with 
the local organization in an attempt to find a remedy. Instead, they have 
passed the solution on to a district or regional manager. Such division of 
authority has led to many delays in the improvement of the postal service. If 
the letter carriers could have sat down with the postmaster, or at least the 
district or regional managers, and ironed out the problems involved, the morale 
of the earriers would have been raised and the postal service would have 
benefited. 
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Cooperation between the postal employee and the Postal Department can 
result in pleasant relations and economical and efficient results. About 2 years 


ago an inspection from the Postal Inspection Service, St. Paul division, came to 
our office to revise our city-delivery system. Instead of setting up a definite 
plan from his own survey, he called in each carrier and showed him a proposed 
route and asked if it seemed properly arranged. With such a procedure, a good 
city-delivery plan evolved and all concerned were satislied. This particular 
inspector was one in a million, but it proved what could be accomplished with 
proper labor-management relations. 

The incentive award program has some merit. At least the Postal Department 
recognizes, in its own way, that the employees in the field, knowing how to 
handle mail efficiently, if allowed to do so, can develop a more efficient, economical 
postal service. Suggestions have a place in this lower level of operations and 
it follows that suggestions or conferences with the national officers or organiza- 
tions involved in the handling of mail could lead to a national policy that 
could materially work for a better mail service. Such procedures are only 
courtesies now and we ask that they be made mandatory. 

Again I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and your committee, for the opportunity 
of appearing before you. For the good of the postal service and for the good 
of all postal employees who have dedicated their lives to bringing the best 
possible postal service to the people of this democratic country, we hope that 
you will recommend enactment of 8S. 3593 into law. 

The CHarrMan. We certainly thank you for coming. We have 
heard from 37 witnesses. 

Senator Lancer. Mr. Chairman, has anybody testified from North 
Dakota ¢ 

The Cuatrman. Nobody from South Carolina either. 

Senator Lancer. I would like permission to file a statement in be- 
half of the postal workers in North Dakota if no one else does it. 

The CHatrman. I think you will have one filed. We have here 19 
other statements to be filed which makes 56 witnesses to appear here 
today. I think that is grand. [Applause. | 

This presents a cross section of our country, and represents 25 States 
of the United States. I think that is getting right down to the grass- 
roots, having you come in first and give us this information from the 
field. 

What we intend to do is to hear from the other side, if there is an- 
other side. We will give at least the Department a chance to come in 
one day. Then another day we are going to set aside to hear the offi- 
cials of your organization, and then we will try to wind it up. 

We do not want to stretch it out too long. If we do, we will probably 
end up having no bill this year. That is more important than extend- 
ing the hearing, so we are trying to expedite it as much as possible and 
at the same time hear from all angles that are represented and will be 
represented in this bill. 

Senator Pastore. I understand that this is a statement from John 
DD. Martin, of Providence, R. I. 

The Cuatrman. That is another one, so that will make 26 statements 
handed up. Like Senator Langer said, South Carolina and North 
Dakota have no representatives 

Senator Lancer. Yes; but South Carolina has the chairman. 

The Cuarrman. You were chairman one time. 

Senator Lancer. Yes, I want to chance to file a statement for North 
Dakota. 

The CHarrMan. You will certainly have that right. Is there any- 
one else who wishes to file a statement’ I wish we could have heard 
everybody, but this will go into the record, and as you saw members 
come in and out, you realize how many things each of us has to do. 
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( The above-mentioned documents were inserted m the record at this 
point without objection :) 


STATEMENT OF JULIAN MELLUzzO, NATIONAL LoDGE 556, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA 
TION OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. Chairman, I am Julian Melluzzo, representing the members of National 
Lodge 556 of the International Association of Machinists, who work at the New 
York Naval Shipyard. The members of lodge 556 have a deep interest in the 
passage of the labor-management relation bill, S. 3593. 

Of the many prevalent abuses that would be remedied by the passage of the 
labor-management relation bill, S. 3593, I wish to cite just one, and that is the 
grievance procedure as outlined by naval civilian personne! instruction SO. I 
wish to caution you that reading this naval civilian personne! instruction is not 
enough, one must actually see it in operation to fully appreciate its real objective, 
which is to place in the aggrieved employee the false security that he is going to 
get a fair break. It has been the experience of this lodge in our representation 
of aggrieved members that there are too many people in management who feel 
that all they have to do is go through the motions and at that, the very minimum 
of the motions as prescribed by the naval civilian personnel instruction. For 
example: We cite a labor problem involving the promotion of craftsmen which 
resulted in the processing of a number of grievances that were stimulated by the 
partial action of management, management who did not see fit to properly 
evaluate service and promote employees in accordance with qualifications and 
experience. During the grievance hearings, our organizational efforts to promote 
impartial dealings and fair classification were thwarted by retorts that those 
professing to be aggrieved had nothing whatsoever to be aggrieved about. 

This would not have occurred had legislation such as 8S. 3593 been in effect. 

At the third stage hearings, the aggrieved is permitted one representative who 
is the only one who may speak for the aggrieved, and one adviser who is not 
permitted to speak. Now on the side of management we have (1) the shop rep 
resentative, (2) the department representative, (3) the technical adviser, and 
(4) the chairman of the grievance advisory board, all of whom may speak and all 
of whom represent management. In addition to these people there are at this 
hearing 2 more members of the grievance advisory board, 1 a member of the 
supervisory level of employees, and the other a member below the supervisory 
level of employees. The grievance advisory board after consideration of all the 
facts that we bring forth, and all that management chose to introduce, make 
their recommendations to the commander of the shiypard, recommendations that 
the commander doesn’t always follow. Although the purpose of the third stage 
is to bring forth all the facts pertaining to the grievance to be heard, it has been 
our experience that management will bring forth only that information that will 
strengthen their case. A case in point is the one in which an employee of the 
New York Naval Shipyard was being proposed for separation because he had 
lost the vision of one eye, leaving him with vision in one good eye. In addition 
to the proposed separation this employee was placed in an emergency suspension 
because management could find no suitable work of a continuing nature. At the 
third stage hearing the employees’ representative endeavored to establish for the 
record that there were presently employed in the shipyard other employees with 
vision in only one good eye doing comparable work. But under direct questioning 
not only did the management representative refuse to admit an established fact 
that there were employees, with vision of only one good eye, doing work com- 
parable to what would be expected of this employee who was on his way out, but 
we were told that if such a condition existed we should call it to their attention, 
that they may take appropriate separation action. Can you by the wildest 
stretch of' your imagination believe that management does not know whether or 
not people with only good vision from one eye were and still are working in the 
shipyard doing work of a comparable nature to the work required of this 
aggrieved employee? Even if you hadn't seen the employees as we have ourselves. 
We believe that management simply refused to reveal this information because 
it would weaken their case for separation. 

In addition, experience has shown us that since the technical adviser, a repre- 
sentative of the industrial-relations department, takes such. an active part in 
the prosecution of the aggrieved employee that to consult with him on how to 
best represent an aggrieved employee in an attempt to obtain a reversal of a 
decision is akin to asking the opposing attorney at a court trial how you can best 
beat him in court. 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to express my 
appreciation for the opportunity of presenting the views of the members I have 
the honor to represent. Thank you. 





May 15, 1956. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am George W. Bailey, president, 
Branch 111, Salt Lake City, Utah. I am here to represent the postal workers 
of the State of Utah in behalf of securing your support of S. 3593. We feel that 
with the passage of S. 3593 that such discrepancies as will be quoted might be 
avoided. 

“Wallace R. Dibble was the successful bidder on parcel post route No, 23. 
Therefore, bids will be received in the office of the undersigned until the close 
of business Saturday, May 12, for three-trip business route No. 107. 

“This is a preferred assignment and only carriers capable of handling a large 
volume of mail will be considered. 

“By RaLpH P. Jones, 
“Assistant Superintendent of Mails.” 


We feel that if such inconsistencies are allowed to remain in the assignment 
of carriers, that in the near future things will come to a pass whereby it will be of 
of no use or avail to enter a bid on any route in any office. 

I wish to thank you in behalf of myself and the members that I represent for 
the time you have allotted me. 


GEORGE W. BAILEY. 





STATEMENT OF Ropert J. HILL, SECRETARY, OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Robert J. Hill. I 
have 35 years’ service as a letter carrier in the Akron, Ohio, post office. I am 
serving my fifth year as secretary of our State association; over a period of 25 
years I have held several other elective offices, including president. In these 
various capacities it has been my duty to investigate and represent grievances 
directed to our organization by member branches throughout Ohio. 

At the outset, I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, for the privilege of appearing here and for the opportunity to register my 
Wholehearted support in behalf of 8. 3598. 

After watching the passing parade for 35 years, I should like to say with all 
the sincerity at may command that S. 3593 provides a long overdue vehicle for 
the settlement of grievances within the postal service. The best way to settle 
grievances is to have adVance understanding which will prevent grievances. 
Failing in that, the next best method is settlement at the initial level, preferably 
with the employee or employees involved. Therein is one of the real problems of 
the postal service. There is so much buck-passing that what might have been a 
minor irritation to begin with suddenly becomes a full-blown grievance. 

In the time allowed me to testify this morning, I should like to point up my 
contention by describing a couple of cases to show the need for the type of 
legislation embodied in S. 3598. 

The sections of the postal manual covering the supervision of the city delivery 
service defines a standard of performance which letter carriers must meet. It 
also provides certain protections for the carrier, for example, the maximum load 
limit is 35 pounds. For all mail in excess of that limit, relay or storage boxes 
are supposed to be provided at convenient places on the carriers’ route. 

This particular regulation is ignored or violated most frequently in smaller 
post offices. For some reason which I have never been able to fathom, many small 
offices are slow to adopt the rules and regulations issued by the Post Office 
Department. This operates to deprive the carrier of the modest safeguards and 
guaranties necessary to obtain relief once his mail volume increases beyond his 
physical ability to handle it. 

A specific example of this type of situation has just recently been referred to us. 
The carrier involved walks 16 miles a day to deliver his route. He handles as 
many as 1,500 pieces of mail, with a total weight as high as 190 pounds on some 
days. There is only one relay or storage box on this carriers’ route. Of neces- 
sity, he must double back to the office several times to pick up mail he ordinarily 
would relay at some convenient point on his route. This doubling back consumes 
time, of course. The end result is that many days the carrier is obliged to work 
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0 to 40 minutes excessive of his regular S-hour tou! He is not paid overtime 
a clear Violation of the law. 

The extremes the postmaster goes to, to avoid a modest investment in relief 
for this carrier and in the interest of good mail service, are sad, indeed. Certain 
regular delivery services have been discontinued, or at least temporarily so 
Patrons are required to call at the office for registered and insured mail. The 
same for parcel post. The local official delivers the special delivery mail—prob 
ably the highest cost per unit of any special delivery in the Nation 

We filed a brief on this grievance. It traveled the circuit from official to 
official. The gentle art of buckpassing set in. The regional office promised a 
route check. However, when the official arrived on the scene to conduct the 
inspection, he conferred with the local official only. The carrier was not con 
sulted, nor was he accompanied on his route. In short, no genuine inspection 
was conducted. 

Needless to say the local official was sustained. I venture to say that if the 
‘omplianee provisions of S. 3595 were in effect this situation would never have 
happened. The local postmaster nor the man sent in from higher up would not 
have dared to ignore the law at the risk of disciplinary action to themselves 

Another aggravating situation we encounter every day is the variety of inter 
pretations placed on policy pronouncements and laws governing the postal service 

Recently, | had occasion to observe one local official's Own version of what 
a direct and clear-cut regulation meant to him. The order came from the Post 
Office Department in the Postal Bulletin to complete parcel-post deliveries every 
day, except Sunday and holidays, of course. This order was clearly being ignored 
in one office. On inquiry, we were advised in words to this effect: “You use the 
words ‘clean up’ and we prefer to use the words ‘complete coverage’ * sl 
“Complete coverage, yes, except Mondays, Saturdays, and Sundays, because busi- 
ness firms are closed on those 3 days.” 

We failed to note any appreciable number of business firms closed on Saturdays 
and certainly not on Mondays, yet this order will stand until we are able to 
convince these officials that postal patrons are entitled to service for their postage 
dollar. Again, if we had a management-labor grievance procedure to settle this 
type of situation, everyone would be better off. 

Gentlemen, I sincerely trust that in your wisdom you will see fit to approve 
this legislation. The post office needs it and by all means the employees need it 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN W. McKay, PRESIDENT, LOS ANGELES LocaL 64, Nati 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, AFL-CIO 


Gentlemen of the committee, my name is John W. McKay and I am privileged 
to represent local 64 of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, AFL-CIO, 
in the city of Los Angeles, Calif. For the past 15 years I have served as a repre- 
sentative of this organization consisting of over 2,000 postal employees in the 
third largest post office in the United States. 

May I express my appreciation to your very able chairman and to the members 
of this committee for having an opportunity to testify in favor of the passage of 
S. 3595, designed to establish official recognition of management-employee rela 
tions in the Federal civil service. 

It is indeed ironic that circumstances have currently contributed to a situation 
today quite like that in 1912, which prompted the passage of the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act, giving Federal and postal employees the right to organize and petition Con 
gress for redress of grievances without restraint, coercion, intimidation, or 
reprisal. 

In 1912, an Executive order had been issued gagging postal or Federal em- 
ployees in bringing conditions of their employment to the Members of Congress 
or to other outside individuals or agencies. Now in the postal service we have, 
is recently as March 28, 1956, a Post Office Department directive, added to the 
Vostal Manual, which states, in part: 

“442 ENGAGING IN CAMPAIGNS FOR CHANGES IN THE SERVIC! 

“(a) Information relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office 
Department will be released only through official channels. Employees shail not 

tively engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service, or furnish 
information to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been obtained 
from higher authority. 
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“(b) If an employee has justifiable reasons for favoring or opposing changes 
in the Postal Service, he shall contact the proper officials and await specific 
instructions before engaging in local hearings or activities.” 

The issuance of such a directive appears not only in contradiction of the basic 
law embodied in the Lloyd-La Follette Act, but, in addition, appears to contradict 
the provisions of article I of the first amendment to the Constitution, which 
plainly states that, “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof or abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and to 
petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” Is it possible that a 
governmental agency, such as the Post Office Department for example, has the 
authority to issue directives that supersede the laws of Congress and the basic 
rights of our citizenry? 

Members of the postal unions have long advocated and sought the type of 
official recognition incorporated in S. 3598 and we are profoundly grateful to 
the considerate action of Senator Olin D. Johnston in having such a measure 
introduced in the Senate. There may be some, in official postal positions, who 
would claim such an act is unnecessary and might even prove an item of expense 
in the administration of postal affairs. As one who has participated personally 
in countless labor-management negotiations in an individual post office, I can 
only state that such a law would prove of no expense compared to the time now 
devoted in negotiating on orders which organizations have to oppose and later 
have rescinded; time that might be saved if employee organization representa- 
tives were consulted and considered before such orders were issued. 

To be specific, attention is called to an incident occurring recently in Los 
Angeles in which the General Superintendent of Mails issued an order pertaining 
to scheme procedure; which has to do with examinations on post office schemes 
of mail distribution. The order issued by this official was in direct contraven- 
tion to several provisions of the Postal Manual then in force. Representatives 
of our union spent approximately 4 months and participated in nearly a score 
of meetings wth management to have this order rescinded. In the meantime, 
several hundred employees were being written up for violations of the order. 
Ultimately, we succeeded in having the order amended to conform with the regu- 
lations and many of the writeups were canceled. However, in one instance, 
which we have just had corrected, a clerk, by the name of Simon Holmes, was 
denied a $100 annual salary increase because he reportedly violated a rule that 
had no business being in force. Had representatives of our organization been 
consulted prior to its establishment, considerable time would have been saved and 
morale would have been measurably increased. 

About 2 years ago, the Post Office Department issued orders providing for the 
establishment of a so-called work performance standard operation. This pro- 
cedure was designed to measure the volume of mail and determine the efficiency 
of personnel in distributing same. Originally described by postal management 
as “a measurement device,” the system has now become a poorly disguised 
speedup in which the rank-and-file employee is being considerably harassed and 
goaded in an effort to achieve impossible standards of production in the process 
of mail distribution. Had the Post Office Department negotiated with the repre- 
sentatives of the various postal unions, some more suitable approach could have 
been devised which might have produced improved efficiency without disrupting 
employee-management relations to the extent evidenced by the work-performance 
standards procedure. 

We, in Los Angeles, are fortunate in having a postmaster who is not only 
considerate of his employees but is interested in improving their working con- 
ditions. However, in the discharge of his duties, he is evidently guided by the 
representatives of management in the Los Angeles office and influenced by the 
directives issued by the Post Office Department. This is as it should be, but, in 
each instance, he is not encouraged to consult with employee organization rep- 
resentatives when important decisions are made concerning working conditions. 
This deplorable situation has now reached the point where members of our or- 
ganization are going to petition the Congressmen from Los Angeles and the Sen- 
ators from California, requesting a congressional investigation of working con- 
ditions in the Los Angeles office; particularly as they have been affected by the 
operation of work performance standards. As a part of this statement, I wish 
to include copies of the resolution adopted by our local with respect to this re- 
quested investigation. 

It is my humble belief management and labor in the postal service can work 
amicably together in providing the type of postal service needed and deserved 
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y this Nation. However, management cannot continue to ignore employee 
organizations and persist in its present policy of consulting with them afte: 
important decisions have been made concerning employee working conditions, To 
my knowledge, all postal organizations recognize and respect the position of 
postal management in the administration of postal affairs, and neither seek 
nor desire to impose upon such management. However, as a recognized fea 
ture of postal operations, it seems only fair organizational representatives should 
have the right to negotiate with management on those issues directly affecting 
personnel and their conditions of labor. 

Our local urges the passage of S. 3598 at the earliest possible opportunity and 
we are grateful for the action of this committee in calling these hearings on this 
inpertant legislation. 





LocaL 64, NATIONAL FEDERATION, Post Orrice CLerKs (AFL-CIO) 


KESOLUTION REQUESTING CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION OF WORKING CONDITIONS IN 
LOS ANGELES POST OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Whereas the morale and job satisfaction of postal employees has steadily 
decreased during the present administration ; and 

Whereas a combination of circumstances prevail which this local union believes 
can only be amicably and successfully solved with the advice and counsel of 
ihe Members of Congress; and 

Whereas one of the contributing factors of this unfortunate development orig 
inates in the introduction of a work performance standards system, designed to 
increase production to excessive and unattainable levels but which in applica 
iton has become a poorly disguised costly “speedup” requiring the work of over 
™“) well-trained postal employees to compile voluminous and nonessential sta- 
tistics rather than distribute mail; and 

Whereas further dissatisfaction originates in the application of a classifica- 
tion program, provided by Public Law 68 of the S4th Congress, which has es- 
tablished innumerable injustices by providing different salary scales for iden- 
tical work in various offices and by abrogating the seniority rights of career 
postal employees despite nationwide protests submitted by elected representa 
tives of the long-established postal employees unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO; 
und 

Whereas other ramifications of Public Law 68 and the policies of the incum- 
bent postal administration have reduced postal service to the general public 
and slowed down the movement of mail even to the extent of having special- 
delivery matter delivered by regular carrier, even though premium postage has 
been paid thereon for special service ; and 

Whereas tremendous economies approximating a $300 million postal budget 
reduction are being claimed by the Post Office Department though this has 
been accomplished principally through the increase of postal rates and the trans- 
fer of fixed charges and financial operations to other governmental agencies ; and 

Whereas the inauguration of a decentralization program, combined with an 
eXpensive departmental publicity program plus the publication of unnecessary 
office and departmental magazines, or “house organs,” have further increased 
expenses and the number of higher salaried postal officials while rank and file 
postal jobs have been downgraded without concern for the welfare of lower 
salaried employees thereby indirectly entailing still greater expense through a 
drastic and unprecedented turnover of help; and 

Whereas practically all groups of postal employees have felt the effect of this 
campaign of harassment and coercion to establish pretended economies at the 
price of high morale, job satisfaction, and good postal service: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this local go on record requesting the Congressmen from Los 
Angeles County, and the Senators from California, to take the necessary action 
to bring about an investigation of the operations of the Los Angeles post office 
in an effort to eliminate the conditions described above to make the postal 
service a topflight public enterprise capable of performing the job to which 
it has been entrusted in the receipt, distribution and delivery of the Nation’s 
mail; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the postmaster of Los 
Angeles, the regional office of the Post Office Department in San Francisco, to 
the Postmaster General of the United States, to the Members of Congress from 
Los Angeles County and the two Senators from the State of California, the mem- 
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bers of the House and Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committees, to the 
national headquarters of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, to the 
Los Angeles Central Labor Council, and the national headquarters of the AFL— 
CIO, and that appropriate publicity be given through the mediums of the public 
press in order to acquaint the citizens of Los Angeles with conditions now 
prevalent in the postal service of this great city. 
Above resolution adopted at the regular meeting of Local 64, National Feder- 
ation of Post Office Clerks, on April 14, 1956. 
JOHN W. MacKay, 
President, Local 64, NFPOC. 
HARRIET O’BRIEN, 
Secretary, Local 64, NF POC. 





STATEMENT OF JOHN B. MARTIN, PRESIDENT, BRANCH 15, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF LETTER CARRIERS, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is John B. Martin. I 
am president of Branch 15, National Association of Letter Carriers, in Providence, 
ase 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity that has been afforded me to testify today 
for the more than 450 letter carriers whom I represent and in favor of the 
legislation under consideration, S. 3593. 

I shall confine my remarks to a specific situation wherein I believe the enact- 
ment of this fine piece of legislation would be of untold value to the patrons who 
are served daily by our organization, as well as to improve the now lagging 
morale of the Jetter carriers. 

This situation might be entitled, “The Filling of Vacancies by Appointment to 
Regular Status of Classified Substitutes.” 

On November 30, 1955, four vacancies were caused in the Providence postal 
district through retirement of regular letter carriers. These, in addition to 1 
existing vacancy, numbered 5 as of the morning of December 1, 1955. Three of 
these existing vacancies were filled on December 17. Subsequent to December 
17, and up to April 1, 5 vacancies existed in the district, 3 through retirement, 
1 through transfer, and 1 through dismissal. 

Request was made for the filling of these vacancies, but to no avail. If I may, 
I would like to insert here, gentlemen, that Postmaster Raymond A. Creegan, to 
the best of my knowledge, applied for the filling of these vacancies. After 
much delay and many vague replies, I was forced to place the problem in the 
hands of our national association leaders at the Washington headquarters. 
These five vacancies have now been filled, subsequent to the contacting of the 
regional headquarters in Boston, Mass., by our national representatives. The 
reply from Boston read—and I am here quoting to the best of my ability, relying 
upon memory: “Contact has been made with Providence authorities and that 
after due processing the filling of the vacancies would be made.” 

The processing turned out to be a daily report of the amount of time used by 
each route. This was evidently required to determine whether or not 8 hours 
of carrier time was required for each route. 

I do not claim this process to be contrary to the Postal Manual, wherein is 
found all rules governing postal procedure, but I do claim that when regular 
carrier routes are vacated through retirement, death, transfers to other locales, 
and these routes are not filled, as in this case, until 5 months later, there is an 
evident lack of uniformity on the part of management to live up to their obliga- 
tions. I feel that these routes which in some instances had been carried by 
various substitutes, did not give the patrons the type of service to which they 
were entitled and had duly paid for. In short, I look upon this as a type of 
delayed action, with the possibility of economy as a base, but with the type of 
service offered, must be accepted as bordering on the false. In addition, it 
certainly did absolutely nothing to improve employee morale which is so sorely 
in need of a boost. 

At present, we are now faced with four additional carrier vacancies and, after 
the above action, I view with apprehension the possible repetition of a lengthy 
delay. I am firmly convinced that the passage of this worthy measure, which 
is before this fine committee for consideration, would certainly correct this 
situation. 

I would once again thank you, Senator Johnston, and the members of your 
committee, for allowing myself, practically nothing more than an American 
citizen, to appear before your committee today and express my views on this 
bill, S. 3593. 


—— 
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STaTEMENT OF Don MILxs, SECRETARY, LOcAL 112, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post Orrice CLERKS 


The purpose of this letter is to supply concrete evidence from a local level 
supporting the need for passage of S. 3593, the labor-management relations bill, 
which will be considered before your committee in the near future. We endorse 
this bill and urge its early enactment. The need for labor-management legisla- 
tion has been demonstrated in many ways. We intend to show only how the need 
is evident from a local point of view. 

From the many situations which present themselves, the following example 
is a true indication of the lack of decent labor-management relations in the 
postal system. Just a few weeks ago, an order was received from the regional 
office in Wichita to the Lincoln post office that a mandatory reduction in man- 
hours would be made, without curtailment of necessary service, affecting the 
March and June quarters of 1956. The first official information given the Lincoln 
post office employees was by way of posting a notice which changed the hours 
of duty for about 15 clerks. These clerks constitute the entire day crew of the 
outgoing-mail section. The notice merely stated the new hours of duty (ending 
times of 6:50 p. m. instead of 5:45 p.m.) and the effective date ; no reference was 
made to the reason for the change, what was expected to be accomplished by 
it, and signed by the superintendent of mails by name only, without his title. 
The immediate result of this new schedule was to abandon a very good morn- 
ing dispatch, due to the fact there was no personnel scheduled for duty to process 
the mail. Protests by the employees were ignored, and considerable bitterness 
resulted. In a case of this kind, the grievance procedure outlined by the Post 
Office Department cannot be applied, and there is no way it can be followed. 
Consequently, the officers of local 112 immediately requested a meeting with the 
postmaster. After some delay, the request was granted. It was then that we 
were told of the reduction in man-hours, and, as the postmaster requested it be 
called, the curtailment order. 

The postmaster further stated that the schedule change was conceived at a 
meeting of all the supervisors, who claimed it would save the necessary amount 
of hours. We also received the impression it would look good in a report to the 
regional office. At this time, the new schedule had been in etfect for more than 
2 weeks and it was quite apparent that no saving was effected. We suggested 
that missing dispatches was about the same as having letter carriers make their 
rounds only every other day, since much of the mail that missed out would, 
as a consequence, be delayed a day in delivery. The arbitrary action had there- 
fore accomplished only one thing, failure to give service to the public. It was 
only through considerable effort on the part of union representatives that par- 
tial restoration of the curtailed service was accomplished. If the federation had 
not pointed out the results of this action, backed up by definite facts and figures, 
this schedule, disregarding service, would probably still be in effect. 

We use this illustration as testimony to show we can be justifiably proud of the 
interest and concern we have for our work and the postal service. We have had 
many similar cases and we are convinced that without legislation which would 
make it mandatory for representatives of postal-labor organizations to be con- 
sulted, the present policy of high-handed labor relations will continue. The Post 
Office Department does not seem to recognize what industry has long known, that 
it stands to gain every bit as much through increased productivity and improved 
morale as the employees themselves. A dissatisfied or indignant workman per- 
forms a poor job, any effort to show the individual he is recognized is well 
Worth while. We ask only for an attitude similar to that the Government re- 
quires of private industry. The grievance procedure of the Post Office Depart- 
ment as outlined in the Postal Bulletin of June 14, 1955, and in part 746.2 of 


the Postal Manual discourages grievances to the point where the individual 


employee hardly dares to file a grievance. To be sure, the Department tells us 
the employee has no reason to fear interference, coercion, restraint, discrimina- 
tion, or reprisal. It is a different matter when the aggrieved employee must file 


his complaint with his immediate supervisor, who very likely is responsible for 


his complaint. There is no reference to representatives of organizations. We 
have found it very difficult to receive definite answers or reasons for our prob- 
lems. Also, we are assured by the Lincoln officials they themselves would rather 
deal with the same men each time in talking over the questions that arise. We 
try to give a thorough investigation to every grievance, presenting only those 
that are valid, and in an honest representation of the facts of the case. Likewise, 
Whenever we present a criticism, we also offer a solution. 
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We wish to thank you sincerely, Senator Johnston, for your constant efforts 
to provide us with fair and justified legislation. We feel the passage of S. 3595 
is one of the most important steps that can be taken, that such legislation is long 
overdue. We urge you, therefore, to do all you can to this end. 





BRIEF OF VIRGINIA FEDERATION OF Post OrriceE CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the record I wish to say 
my name is James B. Bryant. I am the legislative director for the Virginia 
Federation of Post Office Clerks in the State of Virginia. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I wish to express to you and to the members of your 
committee my thanks and appreciation for the privilege you have so kindly 
granted me for the presentation of the following brief in support of S. 2598. 

At the outset I am pleased to acknowledge that the lawmaking bodies of this 
Nation have never denied that postal and Federal employees have an inherent and 
justifiable right to organize among themselves as a means of promoting their 
social and economic welfare. 

In the presentation of our appeal for your sympathetic and favorable considera- 
tion of S. 3593 for statutory recognition of postal and Federal employees’ organi- 
zations, I would point out to you that the Government as employer has failed 
in many instances to practice what it compels management of industry to do. 
Legislatures which would deny to Government agencies the use of some proper 
form of collective bargaining which attempts to restrict unduly the right of 
employees to organize and to petition the Government for redress of their griev- 
ances need to review the problem more realistically. 

In its report of June 27, 1955, the American Bar Association committee on 
labor relations of Government employees, offered the following recommendation : 
“Statutory restrictions on the right of public employees to strike against Gov- 
ernment, to organize as they see fit (within certain limitations to protect the 
public interest) to negotiate collectively with public administrators are net-satts- 
factory approaches to solving the problems of management-employee relations 
in Government. Whenever practical, the privilege accorded employees in private 
industry should be extended to public employees, modified to meet the unique 
needs of the public service and compatible with our concepts of democratic admin- 
istration of public affairs, 

Public employees, like their counterparts in private industry, have their | 
grievances, some are real, some fancied. Some practical devices to resolve their 
grievances are needed though the solution is not easy. It is a challenge to 
public management to provide the means of adequately handling employee 
grievances. 

Government, which denies its employees the right to strike against the people, 
no matter how just might be their grievances, owes to its public servants; an 
obligation to provide working conditions and standards of management-employee 
relations which would make unnecessary and unwarranted any need for such | 
employees to resort to stoppage of public business. 

Today, we are not only denied many of the privileges enjoyed by other workers, 
but are frequently looked upon as troublemakers by administrative leaders if 
honest attempts are made to present justifiable grievances, which all too fre- 
quently are received in a more or less resentful attitude. 

It is our sincere belief that the enactment of S. 3598 would accomplish much 
toward restoring confidence and morale among the postal workers as it was © 
known a few short years ago, but which today is at an extremely low ebb. 

In conelusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I wish to say | 
it is the prayerful hope and appeal of all postal workers everywhere that 
favorable action will be accorded S$. 3593. I thank you. 








STATEMENT OF Bruce CHINERY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, MICHIGAN FEDERATION 
OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 







Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Bruce L. Chinery, executive 
secretary of the Michigan Federation of Post Office Clerks. I am a_ parcel 
post window clerk at the Saginaw, Mich., post office and have been in the postal 
service for 18 years. 
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We of the post office clerks are very happy, indeed, that you gentlemen are 
considering this most important bill, to give us personnel-management relations 
It has been one of the pieces of legislation we have most wanted for several 
years. 

First of all, the Government has enacted laws which require private industry 
to bargain with its employees and assesses a stiff penalty if it does not As 
the employer of the largest number of people in the United States, why should 
it not grant the same privilege to its employees? We believe it should and we 
are here to convince you gentlemen that it should be granted 

The mess we are in, brought about by the Reclassification Act, commonly 
known as Public Law 68, is a good example of the disregard shown postal em 
ployees and their organization. That it is a mess must be very evident to you 
gentlemen of this committee, and to every Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of these United States. The law states that certain job 
schedules, requiring specific duties and procedures, be placed in specific levels 
of pay. I have had many complaints that these specifications are not being 
carried out. In some instances it is the district office that will not allow the 
level requested by the postmaster, other times it is the regional office that will 
not. We have a specific case at the office in which I am employed. There is 
a job there that is classified as a level 5 job in Public Law 68. The wording 
of the job description of the key position in Public Law 6S is almost to that of 
the job schedule as set up in the local office some years ago and being worked 
as such at the present time. The postmaster recommended level 5 for this job 
but, in reporting it, an error was made. The postmaster corrected the report 
and it was turned down for level 5. It was requested a second time and 
turned down by the regional office without even a check on the schedule 

There are many more instances such as this, too numerous to mention at 
this time. All of this could have been avoided, had we and our representatives 
had a chance to have helped formulate the Reclassification Act. I would go 
further and say that had we been consulted or asked to help, or given the right 
to help, a reclassification bill would have been formulated that would have been 
very much better, and certainly more workable than the present law. This is 
one reason why we want personnel-management relations 

You gentlemen probably have received many complaints on work performance 
standards. Here again I have a specific example of everyone passing the buck 
to someone else. The employees at the Detroit office were being badgered by 
their supervisors and the supervisors told them that it was being done on orders 
of the postmaster. They took the matter up with the postmaster, who stated 
one thing to their faces, but did just the opposite behind their backs. They 
appealed to the district office and then to the regional office, without satisfaction. 
I wrote my Congressman about this matter, asking his help. He forwarded my 
letter to Mr. Abrams, Assistant Postmaster General. Mr. Abrams made reply to 
the Congressman, who sent me a copy. The letter was lengthy and did give 
some good reasons for the work performance standard, but it also stated that 
the Department did not tolerate pressure being exerted upon the employees. All 
of this took place during November of 1955, yet the condition still exists at the 
Detroit office. What we would like to know is, who is responsible? We just 
cannot seem to get the answer. This is just another example of the disregard for 
the employees. With personnel-management relations, these situations could 
have been avoided. 

I wish to thank you gentlemen for the opportunity to express my views to you 
on this subject and hope that this legislation may be enacted during the current 
session of the Congress. 


aegait 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY D. LINDENBERG, PRESIDENT, LOCAL No. 95, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, LANCASTER, PA. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is the desire of Local No. 95, National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, to present to you our views as to why union recognition 
is of prime importance to us. For many years we have been faced with prob- 
lems which have been improperly settled due to the prevailing attitude. We 
as a representative group have been tolerated, but never recognized to the extent 
where we would be able to share in formulating plans with regard to the 
working conditions and welfare of our fellow employees. 

We have continually been forced to act as a grievance organization. We feel 
that many of the actions instituted in the postal service, particularly in the 
Lancaster, Pa., post office could have been settled properly, if our representatives 
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would have had the opportunity to express their views, and if the suggestions 
offered from time to time would have been properly evaluated. 

Our interest has always been that the good of the service must come first, 
but we find that is all that the Post Office Department is concerned with. 
Over a period of years our office has expanded, but not the facilities which 
are necessary to expeditiously move the mails. We find our men being forced 
to work in basements without proper ventilation and lighting. In protesting 
these conditions we are informed that we should bear with them until these 
conditions can be rectified. This has been going on for 5 years and still we 
receive the same answer. Our protests fall on deaf ears; as I have stated before, 
we are merely tolerated and our appeals are limited, limited in the sense that 
the officials will continually support the postmaster, rather than admit that 
they are in error. This is a flagrant violation and in all probability exists 
throughout the country in thousands of post offices. We have hundreds of 
grievances but this one stands above all of them. 

There is no question that the attitude toward us definitely shows up in the 
poor morale of the men. We feel that union recognition on a National, State, 
and local level is necessary, and could do much to alleviate and correct many of 
the existing conditions. We sincerely hope that the committee will see fit to 


report the pending bill, and therefore give us the means to cope with our 
problem. 





STATEMENT OF RicHARD E. GRANDPRE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, SOUTH DAKOTA 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


The South Dakota Federation of Post Office Clerks desires to express its views 
concerning personnel-management relations bill 8S. 3593. Never in the history of 
the postal service has there been so great a need for such legislation as in the past 
year. Numerous reports have come to the attention of this office pertaining to 
cuts in hours and rescheduling of shifts in second- and third-class offices in this 
State and in most cases completely destroying employee morale. This federation | 
has never opposed economy when it can be achieved without taking it out of the — 
pockets of poorly paid employees. Most of these economy measures have been 
accomplished by shifting the burden of the work to postmasters and supervisors 
and causing them to work in excess of an 8-hour day. These curtailments have 
come about, for the most part on direct orders originating in the district office, 
which is in direct contradiction to the intent of the decentralization plan. In 
having their hours cut to a part-time status to a point where they no longer are 
earning a living salary, these employees or their representatives have not been 
consulted. In some cases they are told that the reason for the reduction in hours 
is to offset the last salary increase in Public Law No. 68; a most ridiculous ’ 
explanation. a 

In this day of minimum wages and salary guaranties, the devoted postal clerk 
should have the opportunity of having his group representative make supplication 
in his behalf. Much agitation could have been avoided had there been sober 
consideration of economy measures by both the Department and representatives 
of employee organizations. 

Many other cases of usurping of authority by district field offices have come to 
the attention of our national officers and yet they have no real guaranty of 
action in appealing such abuses. 

On a local scale. it has been the experience of representatives of local employee 
groups when presenting grievances and constructive suggestions to be met by 
supervisors and postmasters with a negative and, in some cases, a belligerent 
response. One case in particular which occurred a few years ago, after the 
Department had issued specific instructions to postmasters relative to the use 
of regular employee overtime in handling Christmas rush mail to eliminate waste 
in temporary man-hours, the postmaster and supervisors in one large office in our 
State completely ignored these instructions and went about the handling of mail 
as in past years. When the instructions, as they appeared in a Postal Bulletin, 
were called to the attention of the postmaster, he informed the employee repre- 
sentative that this matter had been carefully talked over at a meeting of the 
supervisors and it was their decision that the present course of action was the 
only practical way of handling the situation. After several appeals from em- 
ployees of this office and others throughout the country, the matter was brought 
to the attention of the Postmaster General who in turn reissued instructions 
concerning this matter to postmasters. Only then did this particular postmaster 
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take any positive action and by then the Christmas rush was almost over. Con- 
sequently, this office was criticized for overexpenditure during the Christmas 
rush period. Had the employees been consulted in a friendly intelligent meeting, 
full cooperation of all concerned could have been accomplished and a plan of 
action could have been adopted thus bringing about savings to the Post Office 
Department and taxpayers. 

The Federation of Post Office Clerks still enthusiastically approves the no- 
strike pledge and will continue to defend this position. The officers and members 
of this federation feel it is vital that personnel-management relations legislation 
be enacted to permit employees, through their group representatives, to present 
their views, grievances, and suggestions intelligently to the post-office manage- 
ment. This is the right that our Government guarantees members of private 
industry and it is only reasonable to expect this same guaranty to Government 
employees. 





STATEMENT OF LocaL No. 128, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


This is in reply to your letter of April 19, 1956, regarding S. 3593, the bill on 
personnel-management relations. 

We realize this is a bill which will be a big step in setting up an equitable 
system whereby the postal employees grievance committees will be recognized and 
be able to bring their complaints to the attention of management so that they 
may be rectified. 

It is our feeling that at the present time we have no complaints in this office 
as far as personnel-management relations are concerned. At the present time 
we have a postmaster who believes in an open-door policy and is always willing 
to meet with the heads of our organization to iron out matter of grievances and 
policy. 

We have had experience under both systems. Until our present postmaster 
took charge we struggled under the system that most offices are now working 
under. Our grievances were very seldom considered and we were never notified 
of a change in policy or given a chance to express our views on policy until 
after it had been put into effect. The only thing this accomplished was that 
personnel and management were always at loggerheads. Under the present 
system it is found that it is not only a benefit to the personnel but also to the 
management as good personnel-management relations mean better morale and 
understanding. This means better all-around production and a good spirit of 
cooperation. 

We feel that we are fortunate here in Portland to have such a close working 
relationship with management and I am sure that the postmaster here would 
be one of the first to say that management has also benefited from this close 
relationship. 

In traveling around the State, however, we find that we are the exception 
instead of the rule. It seems in most offices the management does not have 
enough experience or insight to realize just how much good personnel-manage- 
ment relations mean. We have heard many complaints throughout the district 
concerning the overbearing attitude of management in many of the offices. 

We feel that good personnel-management relations are essential. We, there- 
fore, hope that this bill will soon become law so that conditions such as exist 
in Portland, Oreg., will become the rule instead of the exception, which is the 
case at the present time. 

You may be sure that S. 3593 will receive our active support and that we shall 
urge our representatives in Congress to appear before the committee in support 
of this bill. 

Sincerely and fraternally, 
RICHARD ROBEDEAU, 
President. 
HENRY FEHRENBACHER, 
First Vice President. 
JAMES Morris, 
Legislative Representative. 
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STATEMENT OF Harry Goss, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, LOCAL 259, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post Orrice CLERKS, TAMPA, FLA. 


As legislative representative of local 259, Tampa, Fla., I wish to make a state- 
ment regarding proposed personuel-management bill, S. 3593. 

To begin with the cue for the proper course of action to promote this legis- 
lation was given to us, in the federation, by our honorable President, Dwight 
Ll. Eisenhower. In a recent address to labor representatives he stated in part: 

“Workers want recognition as human beings and as individuals before every- 
thing else. They want protection of status and security. If any group or section 
of citizens is denied its fair play in the common prosperity, all others ®™mong 
us are thereby endangered * * *,” 

It is not now a complete fact that we have this protection of status and security 
without a law such as would be embodied in the proposed bill 8S. 3593. 

For instance, in our office, we have a service relations council that meets with 
the postmaster once a month. All groups are represented. Now, it would 
appear that this would be an ideal setup for proper relations between manage- 
ment and personnel. However, there is nothing to show that in the final analysis 
this would be the case. In all instances the judgment of the postmaster would 
be final. There would be no arbitration. 

The above applies to new problems and orders issued without conference be- 
tween personnel and management. If these problems were discussed with all 
postal groups before legislation was enacted, or orders issued that involved work 
standard, misunderstandings would likely not occur, and would insure good 
relations and a high morale. 

As things go for us as an organization, it remains a fact that the will or wishes 
of one person controls the decision regarding working conditions, health and 
welfare of postal workers if it be his judgment to do so. 

The only way to correct this condition, is through a law such as would be in 
S$. 35938. In this bill we would have the right to conference before major legisla- 
tion or orders are put into effect. 

The above applies much more so on a national level. If our national represent- 
atives were always called in for consultations on problems relating to working 
conditions, rates, health, reasonable hours it would go a long way to insure 
a better postal service. There we could forget the worry about a higher produc- 
tion standard. A happy worker naturally makes for better work. 

It is to be regretted but there are some offices in which the postmasters will 
not recognize any member of the organization as such. This makes for the need 
of 8S. 3593 all the more. 

Let me state that as an organization and as individuals we are happy to agree 
with policy of no strike clause. Better than that we present our requests to 
our friends in Congress for improvements. 





STATEMENT OF A. J. CLAUSEN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, LOCAL 451, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, WATERLOO, IOWA 


As legislative representative of our local I was asked to prepare a statement 
so that it could be submitted for the record at the Senate hearings on §S. 3593, 
the personnel-management relations bill. 

The necessity for this bill is so obvious that the testimony I am about to write 
comes most painfully. For instance the law requires that an employer sit 
down and bargain with the elected representatives of a union. Yet the Govern- 
ment itself takes a dictatorial view of its dealings with its own employees. How 
‘an such conflicting actions be defended ? 

Another glaring example is the monthly periodical that the Post Office puts 
out for the dissemination of its employees and the public at large. This monthly 
delves into every phase of postal life, from what a clerk eats for breakfast to 
the oddities found in a carrier’s daily tour; yet there has never been an issue 
to my knowledge, that even remotely mentioned our union. If this still doesn’t 
seem peculiar, let it be known that our members are strictly voluntary and 
number in the hundred thousands. Does it seem possible that the Government 
can ignore such an organization? 

It is the general feeling in our local that before any order, ultimatum, or for 
that matter even instructions are posted, if a conference of post office high brass 
and employees’ representatives sat down, and discussed such changes, the 
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purpose would be served if for no other reason than the recognition implied, 

Improvements in our working conditions, on a local level, have been painfully 
slow, and for many years unrewarding. The latest instance to come to my mind 
was recently a representative of the blind and our grievance committee petitioned 
the postmaster for a coffee dispenser, the proceeds of Which would go to the ope 
ator of a candy stand in the lobby of our post office. The latest excuse our post- 
muster has used was that as soon as we got our new lockers there would not be 
enough room for the machine. I believe this is a ruse whereby we'll be cheated 
of both of them. The last couple of days posters were put around announcing 
awards for suggestions. My suggestion is that we be treated like any other 
union in the country and that any award arising from this suggestion be con 
tributed to my local. 


STATEMENT OF LA VERNE G. OLDs, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, LOCAL 2555, NATIONAI 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, PLYMOUTH, MICH. 


i 


We wish to submit the following statement relative to the need for 
personnel-management legislation. 

In my 19 years of postal service I have never before been subjected to the 
pressure and speedup conditions as exist today. Conditions seem to have taken 
a change about the beginning of 1955. 

In our office at Plymouth, Mich., there has been a constant absorbing of 
vacancies. The situation has developed to a point where it has become necessary 
for the postmaster to work on all assignments in order to clean up the mail. Our 
postmaster has gone far beyond his call of duty in this matter and daily dis 
tributes letters in the dispatch case, works parcel post in the outgoing parcel- 
post section, outgoing circulars, relieves on parcel post and stamp window, sets 
up mail, operates canceling machine, and distributes airmail. The assistant 
postmaster also assists in the afternoon or evening dispatch, and the finance 
clerk assists for a couple of hours, both having to leave their work to do so. 
There are two clerks regularly assigned to the dispatch case. 
also exist in the incoming letter section. 

With all this from our point of view they seem to be operating with an insuffi- 
cient allotment of hours. And the speed at which we have to work is beyond 
efficiency and accuracy. Besides this when the tour of duty is finished em- 
ployees are keyed to such a high pitch of tension that I often wonder how long 
the human machine can tolerate such conditions without suffering 
attack or nervous breakdown. 

It seems that every time our office asks for additional hours or assignments 
the Department cuts the quota. There can be no efficiency, accuracy, or good 
employee morale under these conditions not to mention the employees health or 
well being. I am at a loss to understand why we do not have a personne! 
management relations setup in our postal service since all other industries 
throughout the land are enjoying these privileges which we are fighting for and 
so justly deserve. 

Hoping you are successful in convincing the committee that something has 
got to be done along these lines. 


ii sound 


These conditions 
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STATEMENT OF BERT J. JORDAN, VICE PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS FEDERATION Post OFrFrict 
CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman; I am Bert J. Jordan, vice president of the Illinois Federation 
of Post Office Clerks, and I am here for the purpose of testifying in favor of 
legislation pertaining to personnel-management relations bill S. 5593. 

In my following statements I wish to prove to you without any doubt that the 
employees in the postal field service are greatly in need of proper legislation for 
personnel management relations. 

To begin with, in the early stages of the so-called Reclassification Act proposed 
by the Post Office Department, neither my national organization nor any of its 
members were contacted nor asked for their views or their beliefs on the subject. 
it was practically shoved down our throats with the hope of our unequivocal 
acceptance, but with the employees it was a different story. We did everything 
within our power to receive adequate legislation along these lines and I wish 
to thank the various Senators and Congressmen for the support given us. If 
we had had the proper personnel-management relations at that time, I am sure 
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we would be in better shape today. In their suggestion system, the department 
contends that “to find a better way to do a job, ask the man who does it.” We 
feel that they should have consulted us on this reclassification setup. We feel 
the employees’ organizations should be invited to sit in on any committees where 
the Department has plans that will greatly affect the employees. With that 
in mind, neither we nor the Postal Department will be jeopardized. We are 
not here to fight the Department at every turn, but to help the Department in 
their employee programs to make the postal service a more desirable career. 
Therefore, the Department will receive in turn the employment applications from 
more qualified persons to fill the vacancies when the older men retire. 

Another thing the Department introduced a couple of years ago was the so- 
called merit promotion system. Again our employee organizations were never 
considered or asked an opinion. It is a known fact that in many instances an 
employee passes the examination for supervisor and is bypassed, and an em- 
ployee who fails the same examination is appointed to that position. Now I ask 
this committee, “Do you believe this is to be merit promotion?” Had the 
employees’ organizations been considered, a committee of department men and 
organization men could have endorsed a plan and probably supported a favorable 
piece of legislation to eliminate such a poor program as the existing one. 

Another phase of the question, ‘‘Why do we, the employees, need adequate legis- 
lation for personnel relations?” is the daily introduction of stepup and economy 
measures. The decentralization program with regional and district offices is 
doing a good job as far as operating the post office is concerned, but as far as 
employee relations go, they are not doing as good a job as I think they should. 
For instance: An employee, or group of employees, with a grievance carries it 
tc the district office and a majority of the time the district officer is entirely in 
favor of the department viewpoint, and we must carry it to the national organ- 
ization. Before our national organization can do anything here in Washing- 
ton, they must revert back to the same offices that we have already been through. 
Of course, they received the same satisfaction as did the employee. Now if we 
had an unbiased board as this bill S. 3593 proposes, we would not be compelled 
to go around in circles before a hearing could be had, and we would surely end 
up with much better results. For example, this push and drive stepup program 
that is being forced upon the offices throughout the Nation today, for parts, is 
almost impracticable. When the employees protest to the proper officials within 
their respective offices, the answer always seems to be, ‘“That’s the way it is, 
and that’s the way it’s going to be. These orders are from the district office.” 
When we take our problems then to the district office, no one seems to know 
where, or from whom such orders originated, and they start passing the buck. 
The employee suddenly finds himself lost at sea and no one official or department 
office can be pinned down to take the blame for such obnoxious orders, and yet 
the employees are still made to fulfill those same orders. 

Once again this is where an unbiased personnel relations board would be very 
useful, and at this time absolutely necessary. The postal employees throughout 
my district feel this piece of legislation, S. 3593, to be the one most needed by 
the employees, and that it should be foremost in this session of Congress. We 
feel it is a must for the benefit of both the Department and the employees. 

The Department proclaims their new program is in line to put the Post Office 
in the same category as private industry. Private industry has employee rela- 
tions boards, but as yet the Post Office does not. 

In closing, I would like to thank this committee for the courtesy shown me 
here today, as it is a great honor and privilege for me to speak before this com- 
mittee ; and when the time comes for S. 3593 to be considered and voted on, I hope 
in all sincerity that you will give the bill the same consideration you have 
given me. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MILTON R. CUNNINGHAM, PRESIDENT, MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION 
OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 





Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
my name is Milton R. Cunningham. I am the president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Post Office Clerks affiliated with the National Federation or ruse 
Office Clerks, AFL-CIO, representing postal clerks of Massachusetts. 

I am appearing before you in behalf of S. 3593, a bill to amend section 6 of 
the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect to the recognition of organ- 
izations of postal and Federal employees. 
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Forty-four years have passed since the Congress of the United States enacted 
into law the Lloyd-LaFollette Act; which in essence permitted Government 
employees to choose and join unions. Such an action by Congress was acclaimed 
by public opinion as a great concession to the public servants. To draw such 
a conclusion from the enactment of this legislation by Congress is reasonable, 
for thereby civil servants in the employ of the United States Government were 
lifted up from a derelict role and admitted into the respectable society of labor. 

However, it takes no comprehensive study, or search for truth, to arrive at 
a more reasonable conclusion that civil servants, United States Government 
workers, always had an inherent right to organize. The so-called concession 
of Congress was but the recognition of that right. Congress did at that time 
correct a moral injustice perpetrated on these civil servants. For this we are 
forever grateful. 

The United States Government has recognized in private industry the right 
of the workingman to meet in conference with management, for the purpose 
of arbitration on wages and working conditions. These meetings have de- 
veloped into a regular program in recent times, not merely for arbitration, but 
to discuss mutual problems before they became serious. This program has 
worked well for private industry. The results have been shown by increased 
production and better working conditions. 

Management provides capital, equipment, and the tools necessary for produc- 
tion, but the finished product requires the cooperation of labor. The theory or 
planning of an operation may seem perfect as originally blueprinted, but much 
of the growth of American industry can be credited to the ingenuity of the 
individual worker in discovering more efficient methods of attaining the result. 

It is apparent, then, that while private industry has forged ahead and cham- 
pioned the cause of labor relations for the benefit of both management and 
labor, the labor relations of the postal workers, in a sense, have been relegated 
to the Dark Ages. 

For years our pleas to correct this injustice have fallen like seeds on barren 
soil. Jt is apparent that some of our legislators have blocked the path of this 
legislation by making union recognition synonymous with the right to strike; 
or others, who think that recognition embodies the right to strike, whereas 
the right to strike is and can be an issue distinct from the right of recognition. 
We wish to state emphatically and without any mental reservation that we do 
not advocate the right to strike. As a matter of fact the right to strike is pro- 
hibited by the Lloyd-La Follette Act. We concur in this restriction. 

The right to organize is a natural right of every human being. It does not 
depend upon the nature of the work in which a person is engaged. If workers 
have a right to form unions, then it follows that employers have an obligation 
to recognize and deal with them. This is acknowledged in our Federal laws: 
to wit, the Taft-Hartley law or the Wagner Act. Furthermore, the employer 
has a duty not to interfere with this right. 

The lack of recognition has hampered progress for many years, in the Post 
Office Department, in particular. Problems which could have been discussed 
in employee-management meetings have reached such proportions that it has 
become necessary to seek legislation to correct them. Hearings, such as this, 
have consumed much time of the Congress, yet all this could have been avoided 
had Congress in its wisdom united the right to organize with the duty of 
recognition. Congress has given us the key to the house but has neglected to 
remove the bolt from inside the door, which makes the key useless, unless man- 
agement inside cares to draw the bolt and let us in. 

Therefore, we strongly urge you in behalf of thousands of Massachusetts 
postal clerks to enact this bill, 8S. 3593, as written. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT oF GEoRGE S. Stmpson, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, KANSAS STATE 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


My name is George S. Simpson, I reside in Wichita, Kans., and am a clerk in the 
Wichita, Kans., post office. 

I am the legislative representative of the Kansas State Federation of Post 
Office Clerks and am attending the Legislative Conference of the Government 
Employees Council AFL-CIO. 

We are meeting for the purpose of bringing to the attention of the Congress the 
urgent need for passage of S. 3593 and H. R. 10237, the Rhodes-Johnston em- 
ployee-management relations bill. 
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Employee groups have been pleading for recognition by law for lo, these many 
years. This recognition is taken for granted in private industry and actually re- 
quired by law in industry generally. 

The failure on the part of Congress to grant this recognition to Federal em- 
ployees by law has resulted in the fact that any recognition given employees by 
management is given only to a point predetermined by management and then if 
management so desires, it is withdrawn. 

These provisions have resulted in an unsatisfactory attitude on the part of 
management toward the maintainence of good employee relations and have given 
them an unhealthy recourse which fails to encourage an honest effort to uader- 
stand the employee viewpoint. This has a demoralizing effect on the individual 
employee and in turn lessens the efficiency in work performed by Federal em- 
ployees. 

May your attention be called to a recent incident in one of our larger post offices 
where a grievance was taken to the postmaster who called for a hearing, only 
after management neglected to work out a suitable arrangement at three lower 
supervisory levels. 

With the delegation of a real grievance committee, which would call for con- 
sideration and definite statements from both sides concerning settlement of a 
grievance, the necessity of moving a grievance through more than one or two 
levels would be greatly reduced. 

The application of departmental policies at a local level, more often than not, 
is a matter of interpretation—especially where Public Law 68 is involved.  Publie 
Law 68 supposedly grants equal pay for equal work. Yet the application by the 
Department provides for requesting previous permission from the district opera- 
tions manager to allow payments at a higher PFS salary level to be made when 
a temporary vacancy is filled by any employee in a level lower than that in which 
the vacancy occurs. , 

The attention of this committee is respectfully invited to the urgent need for 
enactment of legislation on S. 3593 which will bring personnel-management re- 
lations to a more stable operating level, thus boosting employee morale, which 
in itself is beneficial to the service. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF N. D. EMANUELE, PRESIDENT, LOCAL No. 120, AKRON, OHIO 


I sincerely appreciate the opportunity of being allowed to present the views and 
facts herein stated in suppert of this bill to give statutory recognition to postal 
employee and other Government workers’ organizations. 

It has struck me as somewhat of a paradox that this great Government of ours 
has enacted laws that give workers in private industry rights and privileges that 
it itself for all practical purposes denies its own employees. I will not go into 
the moral responsibility of the Government as to its employees as I know that 
point has been or will be established by abler men than myself. Instead I will 
try to present the problem as it stands in the grassroots. 

In January of 1954 Local 120 NFPOC and branch 148 NALC filed a complaint 
with the Postmaster General against the present postmaster at Akron, Ohio. 
This complaint of course brought on an investigation by the Post Office Inspec- 
tion Service which after a lengthy and thorough investigation found that he ‘‘dis- 
couraged employees from presenting grievances.” I would like to point out at 
this time that as far as local 120 is concerned the situation has not improved and 
as a matter of fact has become more stringent. Pressure has been put on em- 
ployees not to bring the union in on their problems. 

This particular case that I have reference to concerns a man who worked in the 
Akron post office for 6 years as a mail handler and then, as many of us do, decided 
to try for a higher position and he succeeded in being promoted to subclerk. 
However it soon became apparent that due to a nervous condition he could not 
pass a scheme examination and he asked to be reduced back to his former 
position as a mail handler, a job that he fulfilled satisfactorily for about 6 years 
and also a job in which there was a vacancy existing. He asked, of the personnel 
director, to be reduced in status and was told that this could not be done. After 
he saw he could get nowhere with the administration of the post office in Akron 
he sought out the local which endeavored to intercede in his behalf. 

On April 9, 1956, our local through our national office sought help from the re- 
gional director toward having this man reassigned to the position of substitute 
mail handler. On April 18 he was served a letter of charges that proposed to sep- 
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arate him from the postal service. Such charges are still pending and we feel 
confident that they will be dismissed and the man will be reassigned to the position 
of regular substitute mail handler at the bottom of the roll. If the Department 
takes into consideration his 6 years of satisfactory service as a mail handler we 
have no qualms as to the satisfactory settlement of this case. This great commit 
tee is no doubt aware of the large turnover of employees in the postal service 
and the subsequent high cost of training employees. This is one instance of a sit 
uation where training would not be necessary. 

We, after almost a perfect record of losing all our grievances at the local level 
appeal to higher authorities in the Post Office Department and have a very good 
record of grievances settled in our favor on appeal. We feel that all of our griev 
ances would and should be settled locally if there were a little sympathy for the 
God-given rights of fair play. Since it appears that we have not and will not be 
granted those rights by sufferance we respectfully ask for them by law 

There are at the present time about 20 grievances pending locally, in district 
managers’ offices, regional offices, and even at the highest level. Most of these 
grievances could have been settled at the local level if the local administration 
had not takem the position that any premise advanced by our local is totally, 
irrevocably, and definitely wrong. 

The secretary of our local has informed me that a supervisor told him that t 
supervisor has been pressured to curtail the secretary's union activities. A special 
notice has been sent to the supervisor of the president of this local that the presi 
dent is net to answer the phone on federation business unless it is an emergency 

Who or how to determine what is an emergency is still a mystery. A substitute 
mail handler was notified on May 3 that he was fired effective on May 4.) An offi 
cer of our local when notified by the aggrieved of his dismissal and of his request 
for help from this officer called the director of personnel in regard to his dismis 
saul, asked for a meeting With her in company with the aggrieved, which request 
wus arbitrarily denied. 

The antiunion atmosphere previously mentioned has not had any adverse effect 
on the growth of our local. We have advanced in the last 3 years to the third 
largest local in the State of Ohio while populationwise Akron ranks fifth. We 
have more members at the present time than at any time since the inception of this 
local 41 years ago. 

I would like to reiterate at this point that clerks that have found need to take 
up their own grievances alone and personally have been asked to keep outsiders 
out of the problem (meaning the local) and after having been turned down or 
talked out of their contentions have finally turned to the local and the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks for help. 

The extent to which the antipathy toward union officers extends can further be 
illustrated by the following occurrence. The secretary of this local in the course 
of his post-office duties often has to walk through the office of the superintendent 
of mails. On one occasion while passing through his office while two clerks were 
discussing a problem with the superintendent the superintendent of mails noticed 
the secretary passing through, and although the secretary made no attempt to 
enter the conversation the superintendent of mails told him to stay ont of the 
problem because they could do very well without him. 

There was recently issued a bulletin by the postmaster pertaining to the policies 
on grievances which said among other things that “it is not intended nor proper 
that a union officer or representative be called into the case on the initial presenta 
tion as that would immediately advance it to a formal status.” We feel that if a 
union officer were allowed to accompany the aggrieved on his initial presentation 
it possibly would prevent the grievance from ever becoming a formal one. 

Another point is that the persons grievance possibly stems from the fact that 
he finds himself unable to get to his supervisor on a man-to-man basis. As far 
as Tam aware this policy of exclusion of union officers is a local situation. It 
is my belief that the Post Office Department policy does not exclude the organiza 
tions from assisting their members on the initial presentation of the grievance, 
which to my mind is another good reason for a law that will spell out to postmas- 
ters What rights the employees have. In various offices we have different interpre 
tations of regulations and unless we do have rights that are concrete the em- 
ployees will be left to the whims of postmasters which in some cases “woe betide 
the employees.” It is not enough to the employee to depend solely on the benevo- 
lent attitude of supervision. The attitude of an employee with a grievance, upon 
learning that he cannot make use of the organization of which he is a member, 
is sure to look with something less than unbridled enthusiasm upon the protesta- 
tions of the administration that they are willing to deal sympathetically and 
aboveboard with the employees. 


his 
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As I mentioned before, a report of unbiased post-office inspectors held that in 
the Akron Post Office, employees were being discouraged from presenting griev- 
ances. I feel that if this bill becomes law there will necessarily be an increase in 
the morale of the employees with the greater production of satisfied employees 
who need not labor under arbitrary supervision. These employees would be 
morally bound to really produce for a supervisor who is of necessity legally bound 
to be fair and honest with them instead of their looking for methods of putting 
one over on a tyrannical boss. 


I wish to thank again this great committee for the opportunity of presenting 
my views. 





STATEMENT OF FRANK G. SAWYER, PRESIDENT, LocAL 72, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Local No. 72, NFPOC, Cleveland, Ohio, wishes to present an example of what 
can happen without proper employee-management relations. 

The following testimony spotlights a glaring weakness in the present employee- 
management relations as practiced in the Post Office Department. 

On January 31, 1952, our secretary had a disagreement with Postmaster Joseph 
Prosser over the appointment of a junior clerk to a supervisory position. Our 
secretary protested that this man was appointed over many senior clerks who 
were well qualified to fill this position, and was told by the Postmaster that this 
clerk brought his seniority with him from another office. Our secretary pro- 
tested that this was not permissible according to the P. L. and R. nor was it 
an accepted policy. A heated argument ensued because the postmaster called 
our secretary a liar, which resulted in our secretary being ordered out of the 
office by the postmaster. 

Our secretary contacted Congressmen Feighan, Bender, Bolton; and Senators 
Taft and Bricker. He also contacted William Finegan, secretary of the Cleve- 
land Federation of Labor, for assistance in this case, but to no avail. Then the 
case was turned over to the national office in Washington, and Vice President 
Chan Harbour was assigned to our case. 

At our regular meeting on February 10, 1952, the body took a stand in the 
form of a motion, “Due to the fact that our secretary had been barred from the 
postmaster’s office, our local shall conduct all business with the postmaster by 
correspondence, until such time that the order is rescinded and our secretary is 
permitted to return in person to the postmaster’s office.” 

As a result of our action we were still barred from the office, then our organ- 
ization requested an investigation into this case by the inspectors, which re- 
sulted in a series of countercharges against our secretary by the postmaster. 

After the investigation, the inspectors ruled that hoth parties were at fault, and 
suggested that a minor reprimand be given to each. 

At our national convention held in St. Paul, Minn., in 1952, Mr. John Leahy, 
departmental personnel director, who had handled this case, informed national 
president Mr. Leo E. George, in the presence of our secretary, that Assistant 
Postmaster General Lawler sent instructions to Postmaster Joseph Prosser 
ordering him to rescind the order barring our secretary from the postmaster’s 
office. 

In spite of this order being issued in August 1952, Postmaster Prosser chose 
to ignore it and he refused to rescind the order barring our secretary from his 
office. 

In the year 1953 an investigation was held into the abilities and actions of 
Postmaster Prosser, and he subsequently resigned from the service in January 
1954. 

It is obvious that the differences that Postmaster Prosser had with our organ- 
ization were the primary factors that forced his resignation. 

We had been barred from the postmaster’s office from January 1952 through 
January 1954, which resulted not in a lost weekend, but in a lost 2 years of proper 
labor-management relations, which did a great deal of damage to the morale of 
the employees and consequently hurt the postal service as well. 

Fortunately our new postmaster, Mr. Joseph §. Frantz, realized the importance 
of harmonious employee-management relations, and on February 1, 1954, invited 
our executive board to discuss and bring about a proper understanding and re- 
lationship between our organization and the postmaster’s office. 

In spite of our seemingly good relations with the management, we still have 
an organization that is but 80 to 90 percent effective, and it could be made efficient 
if we had employee-management relations set up by legislation. 
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STATEMENT OF BEN A. DrROSKI, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE 
CLERKS 


My name is Ben A. Droski, president of the Michigan Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

In behalf of the entire membership of the Michigan Federation of Post Office 
Clerks I would like to express the reasons for our sincere support of the Rhodes- 
Johnston bills H. R. 10237, S. 3593, the personnel management relations bill. 

The management of any big private business corporation recognizes that it 
cannot get along without labor any more than labor can get along without the 
management. Both are in the same business and the success of that business 
is vital to all concerned. This requires that both management and the employees 
work together so that in the end business will be continuously successful 

The above statement is based on the agreements formulated by big business 
and the representation of the employees known as affiliated trade unionist. 
Through the medium of the Rhodes-Johnston bills, we as postal employees wish 
also to obtain the right to be recognized by the Government of the United States 
as trade unionists. In order to do so this organization of the Michigan Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks would like to point out the main features of all the 
trouble between improper management and employee relationships within the 
Post Office Department. 

Of primary interest to the employees is the failure of the Government to 
recognize the postal employees as an organized labor group on the same basis as 
they do an organized labor group in private industry. This failure leads to a 
stagnant condition and provides the indication that there 
between the Government and their employees. 

The feature of representation is lacking. Though this organization has lobby- 
ing power and is assumed of having recognizable representation because of its 
tendency to sway political power in the form of election votes, the actual legality 
of representation is missing within the structure of a legal recognition of postal 
employees labor privileges. 

The third feature of grievance procedures and their settlements have long been 
the cause of feuding between the Post Office Department and the employees or 
their representatives. What justifies the rights of an employee in the matter 
of a grievance? The Department can make their own rulings, if an employee 
does refer to a departmental ruling and is justified in doing so, what prevention 
is assured that the Department will not forward or conjure a new ruling in print 
to supersede the initial ruling, thus making the employee's case null and void? 
To insure a stimulant for the employees’ morale, a grievance procedure must be 
included for better relationship so as to recognize the employee 

The fourth feature is that of seniority. This issue is another very disputed 
affair within the Department. The fact that authority is granted to the individual 
posmasters to select the best senior qualified employee does no by any means 
assure the employee with the most seniority of being recognized. On appealing 
cases of this nature, word has been received from the Department that the 
jurisdiction lies with the local postmaster, this limitation provides too great a 
power to the local postmasters and leaves the Department protected by she 
local authority’s decision. The failure of proper recognition to employees or their 
representatives makes this a grave problem that can only be solved by personnel 
management relationship by law. 

The next issue is that of working conditions. It seems the entire theory of the 
Post Office Department is to formulate management teams. These teams are 
composed of outside private industry leaders. based on their distinguished 
records that these people have attained in private industry seems to be the 
reason that the working conditions existing in the post office today are so in- 
tolerable. The biggest advantage for the Department would have been to consult 
the representatives of people such as postal employees in regards to methods in 
which to better the working conditions. The post office is a system that private 
industry cannot duplicate, outside management would never be ab'e to cope in 
setting work standards for postal employees, the adverse conditions of today 
are proof of this. The failure of nonrecognition by the Post Office Department in 
this phase of working conditions could and would be solved if the Rhodes-John- 
ston bills were enacted. 

_ The issue confronting you, the members of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee is of the utmost importance, not only to the employee of the 
post office, but also from the standpoint of true economy on the part of the 
taxpayer. The avoidance of lowering further the employees’ morale and the 


is a big division 
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settlement of issues that tend to demoralize the relationship between manage 
ment and personnel, plus the many long and tedious issues that the Congress 
must take up in the interest of the employee. To simplify the matter the Rhodes- 
Johnston bills, H. R. 10237 and S. 3593 will take care of a multitude of unsolved 
problems. 

Thank you for this opportunity afforded this organization to be able to sub- 
mit their support on these bills. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL SHEEHAN, Jr.) PRESIDENT OF LocAL 257, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Daniel Sheehan, Jr., 
and I represent over 300 clerks in the city of Syracuse, N. Y. My subject is 
personnel management and morale and efficiency. 

*’ast experience has proven that good personnel management and morale and 
efficiency go hand in hand. <A typical example can be shown in the Syracuse 
post office, where problems involving personnel cannot be solved except by a 
long, drawn-out process. This situation can be traced to one fact, and that 
fact is that the present administration of the Syracuse post office gives only 
superficial recognition to the organizations representing the employees. 

Two cases pertaining to this situation can be cited. The first was where 
the management, without considering the clerks’ interpretation of seniority, 
did institute a new set of day tours, but in a manner that discriminated against 
the older clerks. This started a grievance which took more than 8S months 
of argumentation. In the long run the management was reversed by the next 
higher authority, but in the meanwhile there was a consequent loss of morale 
on the part of the clerks, who were directly involved, 

The second case is the direct opposite. In this instance the postmaster, after 
receiving orders from the Department pertaining to the Christmas rush, did 
put in effect the views of the officers of local 357. As a direct result that 
particular Christmas rush was handled with speed and dispatch and with a 
minimum of discord. 

These two cases prove conclusively that management, however wise, has no 
corner on brains and ability, and that it is to its advantage to avail themselves 
at all times of the intelligence, honesty, and efficiency of the personnel under 
them, since quite frequently the employee is closer to the problem than the man 
above him. ' 

Therefore, in the light of the above statements, it seems that a personnel- 
management bill which embodies and emphasizes prevention rather than a cure, 
would be highly conducive to better morale and higher efficiency in the whole 
postal service. 

In closing, I wish to thank the members of this committee for the time and 
attention being given to this very important subject and to express the hope 
that this legislation will be enacted during the current session of Congress. 

Thank you. 





STATEMENT OF JESSE L. Priest, PRESIDENT, LocAL No. 130, NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, INDIANAPOLIS, INb. 


The Government employee has to depend upon the head of his department, 
not an impartial board, for final rulings. 

Under the present grievance procedure in the Post Office Department, the 
board could be, and in some cases is, stacked 2 to 1 against the worker, before 
the first word is spoken. 

There will always be friction between labor and management because self- 
preservation, or self-advancement, is the No. 1 law. Therefore, our opinions 
change to correspond with our position in society; the average man, given 
authority, assumes a different viewpoint. 

Practically all questions being debatable, it should be the aim of authority, 
searching for truth, to bring to light all phases of each subject under inquiry. 

We feel that democracy can best be served by granting equal representation 
in all controversial issues between labor and management. 

All that we ask is the legal establishment of a fair and impartial board of 
arbitration for Government employees. 

Such a plan is proposed in H. R. 10237 or 8S. 3593. 

We earnestly solicit your favorable consideration of these bills. 
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STATEMENT OF ANTHONY M. AGricora, Vick PRESIDEN LOCAL 1256. NATIONAI 
FEDEDRATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, Nortu Hotty woop, CALI 


Successful labor-management relations is based on mutt respect and al 
nherent appreciation of the views of both parties 

If we are to eliminate some of the objections to union recognition for Gov 
ernment employees, we must dispel the state of mind that exists which results 

labor and management seeing euch other, not as human beings, but as monsters 
bent onty on the destruction of one another 

Labor and management in American industry have proven they can exis 
successfully. Is there any reason why the United States Government and its 
employees cannot do the came? 

We believe that the possibilities for stable personnel relations between out 


Government and its employees are excellent. 

if the United States Government consents to recognize the representatives 
of Government employee organizations, they will improve employee relat 
to the point where benefits will be equal and mutual and also to society as a 
whole. 

Therefore, we urgently request favorable action on the bill under consideration 
at this time, S. 3593. 


May 15, 1956 
To the Chairman and Members of the Scnate Ciril Ne ‘ nd Post Offices 
Committee. 

GENTLEMEN: For the purpose of drawing your attention to an incident which 
started in the Pasadena, Calif., post office on December 11, 1953, this is presented 
for your consideration in the hope that it will be made a part of the record of 
the hearings on the bill S. 3593. This record of the incident is a special issue of 
the Pasadena Postal Parade, a local publication sponsored by Local 731, Nationa! 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Pasadena, Calif., and published in July 1955 

The facts as presented in this issue are for the sole purpose of bringing to 
the attention the urgent need of a Management-Labor Relations Act in the Federal 
service.. Under present conditions, this need becomes even more urgent than 
any other legislation that might be introduced in behalf, or for the benefit of 
Federal employees. It is the honest belief of the officials of Local 731, NFPOC, 
that if the Management-Labor Relations Act had been in effeet at the time of 
the incident described in this special issue, there would have been no need for 
the subsequent events to have taken place. It is the opinion of the officials of 
Local 731, NF PCC, that they would never have been subjected to the degrading 
tactics or methods of operation by postal officials as was practiced at that time. 
It is our earnest hope that in presenting this story it may help and assist the 
enactment of a Management-Labor Relations Act for Federal employees. We 
feel that an act of this type is long overdue for the welfare of all postal employees, 
and we are strongly urging that this committee, with due consideration of the 
facts that will be outlined at these heurings, will act in as short a possible time 
und report legislation providing for a Management-Labor Relations Act. 

We appreciate very much the opportunity of presenting the story of the inci 
dent that happened in the Pasadena, Calif., post office, because we realize that 
incidents of this type would never happen under a proper system of personnel- 
inunagement relations. 

We are presenting this story in order to keep the membership of Local 731, 
NFPOC, properly informed. Since local 731 paid part of the cost of the defense 
for this member of our organization, we felt you have a right to know the facts 
in the case, many of which have been kept confidential. Alse, many versions of 
the case have been given to the employees by management and we now assume 
our responsibility to present the true picture of the many aspects of this stor) 
For the sake of brevity, we find it necessary to eliminate many interesting «i 
tails: however, what we are about to relate are the facts as they actually 
occurred—without any exaggeration. 

Our story begins with the Postal Bulletin dated October 13, 1953, which reads 
in part with regard to personnel for Christmas: “It is quite obvious that Christ- 
mas temporary employees have been put to work too early and kept on the rolls 
too long. Few, if any. such employees should be put on before December 14 
and most of them should be released not later than December 24 and the re 
mainder by December 28. The practice of appointing employees early in Decem 
ber for a training period is not approved and must not be repeated this year.” 
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On November 3, 1953, the Postal Bulletin stated regarding overtime: “Post- 
masters and all regular employees should bear in mind if this experiment proves 
to be more expensive than the use of temporary employees, the Department will 
be compelled to revert to the use of the latter. Postmasters are expected to 
give the use of overtime a fair trial and not to conclude in advance that the plan 
is unworkable.” The interpretation of the above bulletins caused a situation to 
develop which in turn led to the following events. 


December 11, 1958 


About 50 Christmas temporary employees were hired at the main office in 
Pasadena, Calif. The president of local 731 approached the supervisor in charge 
of the city division of mails to inquire if the regular employees would receive 
any overtime. He was informed they would not. Next, the president of local 
731 inquired of the assistant superintendent of mails, Mr. Norman Alexander, 
and was informed by him that there would be no overtime for the recvular 
employees. The president of local 731 next contacted the superintendent of 
mails, Mr. A. Johnson, and arranged for a meeting with the labor relations com- 
mittee to discuss the situation. During the meeting, we were informed that 
before our 8-hour tour of duty was ended we would receive an answer to our 
request to work overtime. At 2 p. m. we were informed we would work over- 
time, resulting in 3 hours’ overtime for most of the skilled distributors in the 


city and mailing divisions. The temporary employees were dismissed from duty 
at 2 p. m. 


December 12 and 18, 1953 


These days being Saturday and Sunday respectively and both overtime days, 


and since few temporaries were employed there was no dissension over granting 
of overtime. 


December 14 and 15, 19538 


On these 2 days, the skilled distributors at the main office in both the city 
and mailing divisions (both day and night crews) received no overtime after 
their 8-hour tour of duty and, at the same time, over 200 temporary employees 
were retained on duty. In view of the above-mentioned postal bulletins, the 
regular employees felt that the overtime was not being given a fair trial and 
demanded that the officers of local 731 bring the matter to the immediate atten- 
tion of the postmaster. We called for a meeting with the postmaster and met 
in his office at 2:30 p. m. on December 15. In the meantime, Mr. Hoffman, 
the timekeeper, along with the president of local 731 contacted Inspector F. Leben 
to ascertain his views on the interpretation of the aforementioned Postal Bul- 
letins, specifically his interpretation of a “fair trial of overtime” and a “train- 
ing period.” He informed us he didn’t wish to become involved in any scrap 
the employees were having with their postmaster. When further pressed for 
Some interpretation, he requested we write the Department since they had put 
out the bulletins. At 2:30 p. m. the representatives of local 731 met with the 
postmaster, assistant postmaster, superintendent of mails, and assistant super- 
intendent of mails to discuss the use of overtime. Mr. Hoffman was invited to 
attend the meeting by the officers of local 731 because, as timekeeper, he had 
the facts to prove our position that overtime was not being given a fair trial 
if temporary employees were kept on duty while skilled distributors were dis- 
missed from duty after their 8-hour tour of duty. After 3 hours of discussion, 
we arrived at no conclusive results except that management was doing the best 
it could under the orders sent out by the Department. At no time during the 
meeting did the postmaster object to Mr. Hoffman’s presence or to the informa- 
tion which he presented from a chart he had compiled. Because of the bulletins 
issued by the Department and Inspector Leben’s statement, many employees re- 
quested that the Department be informed. Also, the Postmaster General stated 
im a speech he made at La Crosse, Wis., on November 30, 1953: 

“That all postmasters must try the orders as already put in the Postal Bulle- 
tins in regard to Christmas overtime for regulars. That in the event a post- 
master did not live up to the bulletins that the employees should immediately 
wire him personally. That this experiment must prove itself.” 

In addition to the above reasons, the postmaster had a letter posted that dur- 


ing the month of December all regular employees should give up outside employ- 
ment to be available for overtime. 
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December 16, 1958 


For the above reasons, Mr. Hoffman sent the following telegram to the Post- 
master General: 

“Pasadena, Calif., post office working conditions unbearable. Office like dyna- 
mite. Request immediate personnel investigation. Regulars rung out on 8 
hours December 14 and December 15. Over 200 Christmas temps on clock. 
Two airmail registered letters mailed to Mr. Norman Abrams same days. 
Send answer to home address. 

“WiILper E. HorrMan, 
“Oivil Service Examiner in Charge, 
“13865 Summit Avenue, Pasadena, Calif.” 


December 18, 19538 


President of local 731 was called to Inspector Leben’s office. Asked about the 
telegram, he stated to the Inspector that he knew about the telegram and for 
the above reasons felt Mr. Hoffman was justified in sending it. The inspector 
stated the postmaster was responsible for running his office and would get rid 
of any employee who‘kept finding fault with his management. Inspector Leben 
also stated Mr. Hoffman had divulged confidential information to the em- 
ployees. 


December 19, 1958 


Postmaster R. Holmquist brought the following charges against Mr. Hoff- 

man: 
DECEMBER 19, 1953. 
Mr. WILBER E. HOFFMAN, 
Clerk, Main Post Office, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

DEAR Sik: In accordance with the provisions of section 14 of the Veteran's 
Preference Act of 1944, and section 135.43 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
this is advance notice to you of at least 30 days that it is proposed to separate you 
from your position, or take other disciplinary action for the following reasons: 

CHARGE No. 1—F'alsifying your time card. 

On Saturday, December 5, 1953, you worked 7 hours and 22 minutes and en- 
tered this time as overtime without authority. 

CHARGE NO. 2—Insubordination. 

On December 18, 1953, you were requested by Mr. Spranger, assistant post- 
master, to return to him for his signature a form 3991, which had been issued 
against you, and you refused to return the form. It then became necessary for 
the postmaster to call you into his office and order you to release the form to 
Mr. Spranger, at which time you became insolent to Mr. Spranger, requesting 
him to give you a receipt and also telling him to come into your office to sign 
the form, demanding of Mr. Spranger that you have unbiased witness to his 
signature. 

CHARGE No. 3—Giving out official information without authority. 

As timekeeper you have violated the trust of your office by preparing un- 
authorized manpower charts and releasing important statistical data without 
permission, and without check as to its accuracy or approval of your supervisor. 

CHARGE No. 4—WMisconduct in the office. 

For the past several months you have carried on a campaign of spreading 
false propaganda throughout the office which has resulted in the undermining 
of morale and the creation of dissension among our employees. You have 
severely criticized the postmaster, management, and the policies of this office to 
such an extent that you have become a disturbing element in the office, which, at 
times, has resulted in retarding production and the ultimate necessity for in- 
creased expenditures. 

Any action which may be taken on the charges will not be effective until 30 
full calendar days after the day you receive this letter. You are hereby sziven 
5 days within which to reply to these charges personally and in writing, and 
to furnish affidavits in support of your reply. If additional time is needed, it 
will be granted upon written application to me showing the necessity. After 
expiration of this period, all the facts in your case, including your reply and 
affidavits, if any, will be given careful consideration and you will be advised of 
the decision reached. 

Very truly yours, 
RayMonpD R. Ho_maquist, Postmaster. 
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December 20, 1953 

Special meeting held by local 731 to decide what action to take in the defense 
of Mr. Hoffman. It was decided to secure the legal advice of Roland Maxwell, 
prominent Pasadena attorney. 


December 21, 1953 

Postmaster Holmquist and Inspector Leben made contact with James T. Nel- 
son, inspector to the Assistant Postmaster General, and in charge of the Bu- 
renu of Operations in Washington, D.C. After this contact the officers of local 
73L were individually called into the postmaster’s office. In the presence of 
his advisers, Mr. C. Spranger, Mr. A. Johnson, Mr. N. Alexander, and Inspector 
I’. Leben, each officer was individually censured severely for his actions in 
coming to the defense of Mr. Hoffman. The oflicers were informed by the post- 
master that he had direct orders from the Bureau of Operations in Washington, 
D. C., to bring charges against any employee who failed to give the postmaster 
his full and unqualified cooperation. In this case, “cooperation” meant that 
local 731 should let Mr. Hoffman shift for himself. The same procedure was 
used against any employee who had been too outspoken against the postmaster’s 
operation of the office. It was a determined effort to prevent the officers of local 
731 from coming to the defense of one of its members. 


December 23, 1953 

Roland Maxwell arranged a private interview outside the post office between 
the postmaster and Mr. Hoffman. The two met alone without any witnesses to 
discuss the situation. The postmaster promised that if Mr. Hoffman would send 
au letter of apology to the Department for his actions and a copy to Inspector 
Leben, the postmaster would withhold charges against him. This Mr. Hoffman 
did in good faith and kept it confidential as the postmaster had requested. 


January 4, 1954 
The postmaster informed Mr. Hoffman he was withholding the charges he 
had filed against him. However, on 


January 14, 1954 
Inspector Fred W. Leben brought the following charges against Mr. Hoffman : 


JANUARY 14, 1954. 
Mr. WILBER E. HOFFMAN, 
Clerk, Pasadena, Calif. 


DeAR Sir: In accordance with the provisions of section 14 of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, and section 135.48 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, 
this is advance notice to you of at least 30 days that it is proposed to separate 
you from your position, or take other disciplinary action for the following 
reasons: 

Charge No. 1.—That on December 16, 1953, you made false report by telegram 
to the Post Office Department alleging that working conditions in the post 
office at Pasadena were unbearable and that the postmaster was improperly 
ndministering the instructions from the Departinent relating to the use of 
overtime 

Charge No, 2.—WDuring the period of December 1 to 13, 1953, you prepared an 
unauthorized manpower chart containing official and confidential information 
relating to expenditures, which was released to unauthorized personnel without 
permission and without a check as to its accuracy or approval by the Postmaster. 

Charge No. 8.—On December 18, 1953, you were requested by the Assistant 
Postmaster, Mr. C. C. Spranger, to return to him for signature a form 3991, 
which had been issued against you, and you refused to comply with the request. 
It became necessary for the postmaster to call you into his office and give a 
direct order to release the form to Mr. Spranger, at which time you became 
insolent, refusing to release the form without a receipt and further requesting 
that Mr. Spranger come into your effice to sign the form in the presence of an 
unbiased witness. 

Charge No. 4.—That on December 19, 1953, vou were notified that you were 
being relieved of further duty as local civil service secretary and ordered to 
turn over all keys and material used in connection therewith in your possession, 
whereas the keys were not relinquished by you until December 23, 1953, and 
only after further verbal demands had been made. 

Charge No, 5.—That on Saturday, December 5, 1953, you worked 7 hours and 
22 minutes and entered and further verified the time as overtime without au- 
thority from your immediate supervisor. 
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Any action which may be taken on the charges will not be effective until 50 
full calendar days after the day you receive this letter You are hereby given 
> days within which to reply to these charges personally and in writing and to 
furnish affidavits in support of your reply. If additional time is needed, it will 
be granted upon written application to me showing the necessity. After the 
expiration of this period, all of the facts in your case, including your reply and 
affidavits, if any, will be given careful consideration and you will be advised of 
the decision reached. 

Sincerely yo'rrs, 
F. W. Lenen, Post Office /nxpector 


February 19, 1954 
A letter was received from Mr. James T. Nelson, Bureau of Operations, order 
ing the postmaster to immediately dismiss Mr, Hoffman from the service. 


ipril 12, 1954 

Hearing was held in Los Angeles by the Regional Board of the Civil Service 
Commission at which 10 members of local 731 testified in Mr. Hoffman's behalf 
Time would not permit to take the testimony of others who wished to testify 
in his behalf. 

June 16, 1954 

Mr. W. E. Hoffman received 130 pages of transcript covering the hearing held 
in Los Angeles in which the Regional Board cleared him of the charges brought 
against him and ordered the Post Office Department to reinstate him “to his 
position, or to one of like grade, status, and pay, retroactively effective to the 
date of his removal.” The only charge the Board found with any foundation 
was the one in which Mr. Hoffman failed to return form 5091 for the assistant 
postmaster’s signature when requested to do so. 

Inspection of the transcript received by Mr. Hoffman from the Regional Board 
revealed some startling facts. We now quote from the transcript: 

“We have considered the five specific charges which were preferred against Mr 
Hoffman on January 14 and which formed the basis for his discharge from the 
service. We have also noted in the record that on January 25, 1954, the Pasadena 
postmaster wrote to Post Office Inspector F. W. Leben the following: 

“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter dated January 22, 1954, concerning 
charges against Mr. Wilber E. Hoffman, regular clerk, in which request is made 
for my views as to what disciplinary action should be recommended. 

‘*Because of Mr. Hoffman's campaign to create dissension among the employees 
of this office and his efforts to undermine management during the period 
preceding his acts of misconduct, it is considered justifiable to recommend his 
removal from the service * * *.,’ 

“In this communication the postmaster also gave other information which 
led the postmaster to propose a penalty less serious than dismissal. We have 
noted this communication because it indicates that all the reasons considered 
in arriving at a determination that Mr. Hoffman should be dismissed from the 
service may not have been stated specifically and in detail in the letter of 
charges. In issuing the final adverse decision the Assistant Postmaster General, 
in his letter to Mr. Hoffman of February 18, 1954, stated that the action was 
being taken on the charges which were presented to the appellant on January 
14, 1954, preferred by a post office inspector, and those charges were specifically 
repeated in the letter of adverse decision. In our review of this appeal we come 
to the conclusion that the only charge which is supported by a preponderance 
of the evidence was charge No. 3, which alleged the appellant refused to comply 
with the request of the assistant postmaster to return form 3991 which had 
een issued to the appellant, which made it necessary for the postmaster to 
call the appellant into the office and give a direct order to Mr. Hoffman to release 
the form to the assistant postmaster. In view of the circumstances of that 
situation, we believe that the misconduct was not sufficient to justify the dis- 
missal of Mr. Hoffman. We feel the evidence does not show that the appellant 
made a false report by telegram to the Post Office Department on December 
16; that the appellant was not guilty of preparing an unauthorized manpower 
chart and releasing same to unauthorized personnel ; and we think the appellant 
acted properly in not relinquishing his keys to civil-service material until he 
had been authorized to do so by this office. In our opinion the appellant’s report 
of overtime work on December 5, 1953, was not a willful attempt to obtain 
payment improperly but was simply a report of time worked, made in the manner 
which was at that time customary in the Pasadena, Calif., post office. 
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“In final review of this case we feel that, while some disciplinary action might 
have been taken against Mr. Hoffman in connection with charge No. 3, we do 
not believe that the appellant should have been removed from the service on 
the charges which were presented to him. We feel that the penalty of removal 
was too severe and for this reason should be disapproved.” 

However, on December 24, 1953, and again on January 29, 1954, in an interview 
with the president of local 731, the postmaster assured him that Mr. W. E. 
Hoffman was not going to be dismissed from the service. (Please note the 
latter date, as 5 days before the postmaster recommended to the inspector the 
dismissal from the service of Mr. W. E. Hoffman.) On April 12, 1954, during 
the hearing at Los Angeles, the postmaster testified as follows and we again 
quote from the record: 

MAXWELL. “May we have, Mr. Holmquist, the exact words as nearly as you 
recall were used in your statement to Mr. Hoffman on December 23 with re- 
spect to what was to be done on concerning the charges that you had made 
against him? Let’s be just exact as we can now on what you said. What did 
you tell him was going to happen to those charges? 

HoLMaQuistT. “Mr. Maxwell, as I recail to the best of my knowledge I indi- 
eated, stated to Mr. Hoffman at that time that I would see to it that he got 
every consideration possible on his behalf and that if it were—there were a 
possibility to save his job I would try to do so. In fact indicated to him that 
I was not recommending his removal from the service at that time based on 
the set of charges that were preferred against him by the Pasadena office.” 
June 25, 1954 

Local 731 received the following telegram from their national officers in 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Have been advised Department is appealing decision in Hoffman case. Will 
be glad to assist. Please advise.” 

However, on the basis of the above facts, Hon. Carl Hinshaw refrained 
the Department from appealing the decision of the Regional Board of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Wilber E. Hoffman returned to work at the Pasadena office on July 13, 
1954. 


September 29 1954 
The following letter was sent by the Department to the Pasadena postmaster 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1954. 

Office memorandum, Post Office Department. 
Subject : Leave status of Clerk Wilber E. Hoffman. 
From: Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Operations. 
To: Postmaster, Pasadena 15, Calif. 

This will acknowledge your letter of August 26, 1954, File RRH:MEH:mh. 

Mr. Hoffman must refund the amount of 299.41 which he received as terminal 
leave payment at the time of his removal and will be recredited the annual leave 
involved. 

Under Public Law 623, Mr. Hoffman may not be credited with annual or sick 
leave for the period from February 19, 1954, to the date he actually resumed 
service as clerk. 


(Signed) N. R. AprRAMs. 


Since Mr. Hoffman had received no action by the Department or the Pasadena 
Postmaster regarding his back pay, he was advised in October 1954, to file a 
claim for his full back pay with United States Comptroller General in Wash- 
ington, D. C. by the Honorable Carl Hinshaw. Mr. W. Hoffman immediately 
followed through on this and filed a claim with the Comptroller General 
through his attorney, Roland Maxwell. 
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April 22, 1955 


The following letter was received by Mr. Hoffman from the Comptroller 
General: 


ADVICE OF PAYMENT OF SETTLEMENT TO ACCOMPANY CHECK, UNITED STATES 
GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 


APRIL 22, 1955. 
Claim No. Z—1570894. 


Division : Claims. 
Certificate No. 2250224. 
To: Wilber E. Hoffman, 13865 Summit Avenue, Pasadena 3, Calif. 

I have certified that there is due from the United States, payable from the 
appropriation(s) indicated, the sum of $1,466.35, on account of salary in the 
amount of $1,696.16 for the period of February 20, 1954, to July 12, 1954, under 
the provision of the act of June 10, 1948 (62 Stat. 354), while suspended by the 
Post Office Department as regular clerk at the post office, Pasadena, Calif., less 
$229.81 lump-sum payment for annual leave covering the period February 20, 
1954, through 3 hours March 9, 1954 (Post Office Department Regional Controller, 
San Francisco 3, Calif., Ref. S-CE—CC-bs, Transmittal of Claim No. SF-466). 


1840211 Postal operations, post office, 1954 (211)-_--_- 


wunw $1, 008 C2 
1850211 Operations, post office, 1955 (211) 
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Computation for withholding of individual income tax is in accordance with 
the provisions of the current tax laws. 
The enclosed Treasury check is in settlement of said claim(s). 
The COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By F. R. De Longe. 
May 5, 1955. 


In closing, we would like to point out to the membership that without the 
combined efforts of local 731, Mr. Hoffman would probably not have been restored 
to duty. To the postmaster, the inspector, and Mr. J. T. Nelson (the Department 
official concerned), we would like to point out as Government employees we do 
give up the right to strike, but we still have certain basic freedoms guaranteed 
to us by the Constitution that no individual can take from us. Freedom of speech 
and freedom of the press are the only remaining weapons we have with which 
to redress our grievances. We should be permitted to make full use of them 
whenever necessary; for, without these rights, as Government employees, we 
would be reduced to the level of slaves without any recourse for redress of 
grievances. We have often been told it’s not for us to criticize or to worry about 
efficient and economical operations of this office. We can never accept this view- 
point for two reasons: (1) As employee representatives, it is for the interest of 
all, both management and labor, to improve working conditions of the employees. 
(2) As taxpaying citizens, it is our duty and right to point out more efficient 
and economical methods of handling postal operations. Therefore, we cannot 
accept the statement of management that it is their sole responsibility—the ef- 
ficient and economical operation of the office. 

We find it hard to believe in view of the aforementioned facts that the post- 
master, the inspector, and the Bureau of Operations should all arrive at the 
same decision for unjustly dismissing an employee from the service without col- 
lusion of some kind. It is quite evident that the method of handling employee 
grievances is archaic, to say the least. At best it is a long torturous method for 
an individual to receive just treatment when the persons in charge have decided 
to get rid of an employee for personal or selfish reasons. Were the same methods 
to be employed in private industry, it would immediately lead to industrial 
Strife and even bloodshed. So, as Government employees, since we have given up 
the right to strike and since we do not have official recognition, we are justified 
in demanding that freedom of speech and freedom of the press, as guaranteed to 
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us under the Constitution, be respected at all times in the conduct of our em- 
ployee organizations. We would like to state that there has existed, and will 
continue to exist, a serious personnel problem at the Pasadena office. It will con- 
tinue as long as it is permitted to handle employees in the foregoing manner. 

We feel that on the basis of the foregoing facts, we are more than justified 
in requesting that Congress grant to postal employee organizations recognition 
by law. Because of this lack of official recognition, our organizations from 
coast to coast are at a distinct disadvantage in their struggle for better working 
conditions and redress of employee grievances. We feel that this piece of leg- 
islation is long overdue and should be quickly passed in the next session of 
Congress in fairness to the postal employees. 





STATEMENT OF JOSEPH AMANN, PRESIDENT, ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS OF AMERICA 


This statement is presented on behalf of the Engineers and Scientists of Amer- 
ica (ESA), which is a national federation of collective bargaining units of pro- 
fessional employees in the engineering and scientific fields, including electronics, 
aireraft, electrical machinery, scientific instruments, and other industries. 
ESA represents approximately 40,000 such employees who are located throughout 
the United States in private industry and Government employment, A unit com- 
prising all of the engineering and scientific employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, except for a small group of chemical engineers, is one of the member 
units of ESA. 

We wish to endorse wholeheartedly the purposes underlying and the objectives 
sought in S. 3793, which was introduced by the chairman of this committee. 

We are unable to contemplate any valid reason why Government employees 
who have elected or appointed representatives as spokesmen for them should not 
be permitted to have such spokesmen represent them in grievance matters and 
to act as spokesmen for them on matters of policy affecting working conditions, 
safety, inservice training, labor-management cooperation, methods of adjusting 
erievances, transfers, appeals. granting of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of 
pay, and reduction in force. Congress has in fact provided by law for the recog- 
nition of equivalent rights and even additional rights for such spokesmen in 
private industry involving interstate Commerce. Surely equity dictates that 
Government employees should have the same rights as the employees of private 
industry, at least to the extent that such rights are governed by orderly proc- 
esses and procedures. In so saying, we are not unmindful of the fact that neither 
questions of compensation nor questions involving any right to strike are germane 
to this presentation. 

REPRESENTATION 


We recognize that the proposed amendment to section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912 (U.S. C. 1946 edition, title 5, sec. 652), identified as section (e) (1), con- 
templates that representatives of national employee organizations or local officers 
of such national organizations will have authority to represent grievances in 
behalf of their members.” It would appear evident that a similar right should 
be available to local officers of local organizations representing employees simi- 
larly situated. We assume and trust that the omission of recognition for such 
representation was nothing more serious than an oversight. 

The TVA Engineers Association has been in existence for many years, It 
existed before the formation of a national organization of engineers and scien- 
tists. Its existence and activities on behalf of the employees it represents have 
undoubtedly been responsible in no smail degree for the existence of the high 
morale of those employees. The cooperative attitude displayed by those respon- 
sible for the management of the Tennessee Valley Authority in their relation- 
ships with the several unions representing different classifications of employees 
has not only been forthright, candid, and fairminded, but has set a record which 
should be considered enviable in harmonious labor-management relations. The 
principal beneficiary of the existing condition, we are pleased to note, is the 
United States Government. 

We do not misread the first section of the proposed amendment as denying the 
right to continue recognition previously granted, such as in the case of the TVA 
Engineers Association. We do believe that failure to provide for recognition of 
representation by local organizations might reasonably cast some doubt on the 
yalidity of such continued recognition. Employees of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority are represented by the Office Employees International Union (A. F. 
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f L.) by the TVA Engineers Association, and by a TVA chemical engineers unit 
rhe latter is unaffiliated. It should be accorded the same rights us the other 
organizations. 

Congress has expressed its intent in the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947, as amended, as granting employees the right to freedom of choice of the 
wh representatives whenever they wish to form an association for that purpose 
We believe it is desirable to amend the existing bill in conformity with sue! 
expressed intent of Congress. 


EXISTING AGREEMENTS 


This committee is undoubtedly aware of the existence of understandings in 


any agencies of the Government giving effect in part, if not completely, to the 
purposes expressed Dy the proposed section (e) (2) (A) Such agreements 
exist are the result of concerted action freely participated in by the employees 


nvolved. We do not read such section as requiring disturbance with existing 
vholesome relationships. However, removal of any doubt on this score could be 
simply resolved by the inclusion of a provision such as “except in departments 
und agencies where officers and representatives of employee organizations are 
presently recognized for purposes of this section,” at the beginning of said seetion 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Congress has previously recognized that professional employees may desire 
representation through a homogeneous rather than a heterogeneous unit. We 
refer to the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, as amended, section (2 
(12) and section (9) (b) (1). We respectfully urge consideration and amend 
nent of S. 3593 to provide a similar right of professional employees in the Goy 
ernment to form their own separately identified units if the members who would 


qualify so elect. 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND R. Roperts, DENVER BRANCH, NATIONAL POSTAI 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Johnston, members of the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, I am Raymond R. Roberts, representative of Denver Branch, 
National Postal Transport Association, and secretary of the Central Committee 
of Federal Employees for Denver nad Colorado. I, and those I represent, appre 
ciate this opportunity to be heard. 

The Denver Branch, NPTA, reaffirms its belief that statutory recognition of 
Federal employee unions is primary importance to the employees. The resultant 
improvement in morale would prove to be equally beneficial to the Government 
of the United States. 

Cited here are examples of poor labor-management procedures now practiced 
by some officials of the Post Office Department. 

In 1955, the organization committee, representing the clerks assigned to the 
Denver terminal RPO, met with the district manager, PTS, for the purpose of 
working out an acceptable organization for that postal group. <A lengthy 
session, lasting about 4 hours, resulted in agreement. ‘The committee returned to 
report satisfactory results to their fellow employees. However, the feeling of a 
job well done was short lived. The agreement reached was repudiated by the 
assistant district transportation manager. Without further consultation with 
the committee, an altered plan was put into effect. 

The organization committee at AMF, Denver, has faced many frustrating and 
demoralizing situations. A change of hours was effected on September 25, 1955 
Without any consultation with the committee. Changes have been made in the 
organization by the district officials many times after the agreements had been 
signed by the committee members. The result of these acts of bad faith has been 
a complete loss of interest by the clerks in the committee. An election notice 
posted on April 15, 1956, for the purpose of electing a new committee resulted 
in no- ballots being cast. 

Preper bargaining and appeal procedures have become recognized as the 
American way. Are we, the Federal employees, any less American, because of 
the nature of our employment? 
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STATEMENT OF Tom A. BouSTEAD, PRESIDENT, ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Tom A. Boustead ; 
I am president of the Illinois State Association of the National Association of 
Letter Carriers. I appreciate very much this opportunity of testifying before 
this committee in behalf of S. 3593. 

In illustrating the immediate need for enactment of this management-employee 
relations bill, I would like to describe an example which I believe shows some 
of the harshest supervisory tactics I have ever come across in my experience. 

A carrier started as a temporary indefinite employee in February 1954 and 
was appointed to a classified substitute position in April 1955, at which time 
he was accredited with his service as temporary indefinite for probationary pur- 
poses, his personnel form 50 showing he had completed his probationary period 
satisfactorily. 

On March 10, 1956, because of a previous altercation with the superintendent 
of mails over the fact that it was necessary that he take a day’s vacation to be 
with his wife while she was being operated on, he was notified that he would be 
separated from the service as of that date. 

The wife of the substitute carrier was to undergo a very serious operation 
and the attending surgeon wanted this substitute and his children at the hospital 
during the operation. This employee informed his postmaster and superintend- 
ent of mails of this fact, but was denied the annual leave, so he informed them 
that his wife and family received his first consideration and his job his second 
consideration. 

When the day of the operation arrived, even though denied the right to 
take the time off to be with his wife, he remained away from his work and went 
to the hospital and remained with her during her serious operation. 

The day following the operation, he left the children with his sister-in-law 
and returned to work and reported for duty. The postmaster and superintendent 
of mails were very abusive over the fact that he had disobeyed them and re- 
mained away from work. Realizing that he might have said things, while 
under a great strain, that he should not have said, the substitute apologized to 
both the postmaster and superintendent of mails, believing that his apology had 
been accepted and that all was well. 

On March 10, 1956, several days after the postmaster left for an extended 
vacation, this substitute received an office memo, unsigned, separating him from 
the postal service. 

I contend that, if we had a management-labor bill such as S. 3593, enacted into 
law, cases of this sort would seldom happen, as our officers would be notified of 
the pending action and could intercede for our men. Knowing this would help 
build morale in the postal service. 

After considerable work and correspondence on this case, the substitute 
letter carrier was restored to duty on April 12 of this year. 

Thank you for this opportunity of presenting my views in behalf of S. 3593. 





STATEMENT OF ANDREW T. WALKER, PRESIDENT OF BRANCH 1, UNITED NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen, my name is Andrew T. Walker, and I am the president of Branch 
1 of the United National Association of Post Office Clerks, with a New York City 
membership of over 7,500 postal clerks. 

I am particularly happy to be here and to urge you to favorably consider 
S. 3593, the so-called union-recognition bill. Without a doubt this measure will 
strengthen employee-management relations in the Federal service with com- 
plete recognition of Government employee unions. 

One of the greatest needs at the moment is that various agency heads call in 
their union representatives to have prior consultations with them on surveys 
and projects in the planning stage and utilize the employees’ experience and 
background in an effort to bring about a workable plan. Such is not the case 
today. In the Post Office Department very little acknowledgement was given 
to postal craft unions on the introduction of the present works-production 
program or performance projects. The program started about 21%4 years ago 
with unions receiving just a preliminary briefing in the beginning, with no con- 
ference since then. 
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The setting up of a three-man arbitration board speaks well for the objectives 
of the bill: to set up fair and equitable grievances machinery so that an 
aggrieved employee might feel that if necessary he can bring his problems up 
to the very head of the department and from there on to the arbitration board. 

While at the present we have an excellent working labor-management rela- 
tionship program in New York City, it is not the case in many cities throughout 
the Nation. 

Enactment of the bill will by law impose a rule on all members of the super- 
visory staff to entertain grievances and to recognize the delegate of the union 
at station levels and not to disregard this representative because of any per- 
sonal dislike or feelings, as is sometimes the case. 

Branch 1 is in complete accord with the objectives of the Johnston union- 
recognition bill and sincerely endorses its adoption. 

I would like at this time to thank each and every member of the subcommittee 
for the opportunity of presenting this statement. 





STATEMENT OF ALFRED F.. BEITER, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL CUSTOMS 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


For the record, my name is Alfred F. Beiter, and I am president of the National 
Customs Service Association. We represent United States customs employees, 
and I might state that for the most part we enjoy a good working relationship 
with the United States customs service. There is no official sanction to this 
relationship, however, and it could terminate at the whim of administrative 
officers. 

The bill under consideration, S. 3593, is vital and important to Federal em- 
ployees because it would require Government departments to confer with officers 
and representatives of employee organizations on all matters affecting their 
membership, superseding the many policies now in effect in the various agencies. 
This we feel is very necessary, not just to improve working conditions, to assure 
proper job classifications and adequate compensation, but to give employees the 
right to be represented at the conference table when policy matters which are of 
vital concern to them are under discussion. 

We feel that employees should be represented on special committees and groups 
where matters affecting their welfare are under study. We cite as an example 
the Interagency Committee on Overtime Pay for Certain Inspectors which oper- 
ates under the supervision of the Civil Service Commission. This special com- 
mittee was set up to study premium pay rates of customs and immigrant 
inspectors and compare these rates with those prevailing in industry. Its 
recommendations will be submitted to the President and, eventually, to the 
Congress. Named to the committee are management representatives and admin- 
istrative officers of the various departments whose employees are involved in 
the study. No employee representatives are on the committee. 

Another special committee is studying the possibility of relieving transporta- 
tion carriers, such as steamship lines, airlines, railroads, etec., of all liability for 
reimbursement to Federal employee inspectional services in certain instances, as 
the law now requires. This Committee, known as the Special Committee on 
Reimbursement operates under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of the Budget 
Customs and immigration inspectional employees are vitally interested in the 
subject under study by this Committee, but they are not represented on the 
Committee. This, we feel, is manifestly unfair and unjust to the employees 
concerned. 

Unhappily, this sort of thing has happened to us quite often. We fully expect 
these special committees to send recommendations to the President, and eventu- 
ally, to the Congress, which will result in advantages to the carriers—wholly at 
the expense of the customs and other inspectors involved. If employees affected 
were represented on the committees making these studies we feel certain the 
findings would be less slanted and recommendations less biased. 

Recently, the Bureau of Customs issued a circular to its field offices citing the 
advisability of designating representatives of the Department of Agriculture as 
customs inspectors in the “interests of mutual enforcement activities and better 
use of manpower.” It provides for the extension of this practice to seaports and 
airports where inspectional personnel of the Plant Quarantine Branch and the 
Animal Inspection and Quarantine Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
are employed. 
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This was the first information customs inspectors had that the duties they 
perform at certain ports at certain times would be performed henceforth by 
employees of the Department of Agriculture. We feel it would be desirable, from 
the standpoint of morale, if employees were advised of such impending develop- 
ments in advance, and the reason given for such changes in policy. As of now, 
the personnel memorandum advising collectors of customs to make this change- 
over in personnel wherever possible has been circularized to administrative 
officers in the field but employees have been denied an opportunity to see the 
memorandum and to be advised, either orally or in writing, of its contents. 

It is obvious that policies from the top level are more readily understood and 
followed by employees when they sit in on the conferences where these policies 
are formulated, and when they have had an opportunity to discuss them and 
eliminate potential grievances, Certainly, out of courtesy and consideration, 
employees should be advised in advance, even if they are not consulted, when 
radical changes in their working conditions are contemplated. Employees 
respond more willingly and more intelligently to change when they understand 
and appreciate the reasons for such change. They should be told just how new 
proposals will affect their employment, their status, and their future. 

There are numerous other examples we could cite wherein employees of the 
customs service have been bypassed in matters which affect their economic status, 
their employment, and their general welfare 

We hope the committee will report this bill favorably and that the Congress 
will give it prompt approval so that bona fide employee organizations may be 
given the official recognition they have so long sought. We believe 8S. 3593 will 
do much to improve morale of all Federal employees. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. CRANAGE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ALCOHOI 
AND Tospacco TAx FIELD OFFICERS 


My name is John A. Cranage, of 4742 North Carlisle Street, Philadelphia, Pa. I 
am president of the National Association of Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Field Offi- 
cers, and I have been a member of this organization under its present name and its 
earlier name of National Association of United States Storekeeper-Gaugers for 
more than 10 years. 

The association vigorously endorses the union recognition bill introduced in 
the House by Congressman Rhodes of Pennsylvania, and in the Senate by Senator 
Johnston of South Carolina. We regret that due to time limitations we were 
unable to have a representative appear at the committee's hearings on this legis- 
lation on May 15, but I now ask that this statement be included as a part of the 
committee’s record. 

From the experience of this association, we believe the proposed legislation is 
urgently needed in order to guarantee to Federal employee organizations the right 
to represent their members. <A specific incident in the history of this association 
will illustrate the need. 

At our 1954 convention, the association, then known as the National Association 
of United States Storekeeper-Gaugers, determined to change its name to National 
Association of Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Field Officers and to expand its jurisdic- 
tion by accepting as members, employees classified as inspectors and investigators 
znd employed by the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service. Theretofore, the organization had confined its membership to employees 
classified as storekeeper-gagers, who work within the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division on assignment at distilleries and bottling plants to safeguard the collec- 
tion of alcohol taxes. 

Sometime after the convention, we officially notified the Director of the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division of our change of name and enlargement of jurisdiction, 
whereupon we were informed that while the agency would continue to deal with 
uS as representatives of storekeeper-gagers, it would not recognize our right to 
discuss the problems of investigators and inspectors. At a number of conferences 
held during 1955 the position of the agency as I have just described it, was re- 
peated, although its representatives did give us some general information affect- 
ing the jobs of inspectors and investigators. Apparently no general policy has 
been formulated to govern the recognition and rights of Federal employee or- 
ganizations to represent their members. 

We consider the provisions of the proposed bill to establish a system of arbitra- 
tion for the handling of disputes between agency and employee organizations 
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equally as important as the provisions for union recognition. In the past, when 

certain inequitable situations have developed, we have been forced to a 

igency decision as final without review or recourse by any impartial group 

While our relationships in general with the agency heads have been harmonious 

and pleasant, we, nevertheless, believe that a sound personnel prog 
lude provision for arbitration of disputes. 
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STATEMENT BY JEREMIAH G. HurRLEY OF INTERNAL ReEVEN! Eup 
1616, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERN MENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of this committe, my name is Jeremiah G 
Hurley. I have been an employee of the Internal Revenue Service since 1940, and 
am presently employed as an internal revenue agent in the Boston region. I held 
the office of president of Lodge 1616, American Federation of Government Em 
ployees. I appreciate the opportunity to testify on S. 3593. This bill would, in 
my opinion, correct inequities arising out of varied attitudes of administrators 
with regard to representation by organized labor. It would, as a matter of law 
rather than policy, offer a measure of protection to representatives in the dis 
charge of their official obligations. Too often a representative is made an example 
of by administrative reprisal. 

Nothing in this bill would penalize management, but on the contrary would 
offord those of management a degree of confidence that the law of the land sup 

orts them in requiring them to deal with organized labor. Thus the lower levels 
of management could be encouraged in their dealings by not being exposed to 
criticism by higher levels of management. I believe that this amendment to the 
Magna Carta of Federal employees is long overdue, and that the committee can 
further distinguish its already positive efforts for the rank and file employee by its 
favorable action on S. 35953. 





STATEMENT BY JAMES M. Murpnuy oF LocaL No. 100, NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
Posr OFFICE CLERKS, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Com 
mittee, my name is James M. Murphy. I represent Local No. 100 of the National 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Boston, Mass., comprising approximately 
2.000 post-office clerks in the 26 cities and towns of the largest postal district in 
the United States. 

While the bill offers no panacea for the many problems of post office and 
Federal employees, nevertheless it does afford a minimum of relief by requiring 
that officers of employee unions, both local and national, shall have an oppor 
tunity to present grievances on behalf of their members to the particular agency 
or department concerned, 


The bill also provides for the setting up of an impartial board of arbitration 
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i consisting of three members: one designated by the Secretary of Labor: one b 
the agency concerned and one other—a representative of the employee organ 
ization. 


Surely, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, there should be no 
objection on the part of Government administrators, since the Government 
would have two representatives on such a board. And, also, because the bill 
would not require any appropriation. 

Sound labor-management policies at this time demand the enactment of S 
3593. Postal and Government employees and their organizat i 


ons join in urging 
favorable action by this committee. 





STATEMENT OF ARTHUR ©. WoLin, SPECIAL-DELIVERY CARRIER 


Mr. Chairman and members of this distinguished committee, my name is 
Arthur ©. Wolin. I am a special delivery letter carrier in Detroit, Mich I 
appear here on behalf of the 120 special-delivery carriers in the Detroit 
otice who heartily endorse the entire contents of S. 3503 

The special-delivery carriers have suffered in a state of unrest and 
for many years. 
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confusion 


Despite the fact there are regulations previding for a definite rate of 
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pay for 
vehicles, nevertheless we are subject to bidding by outside firms who have 
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in many cases supplied vehicles and forced faithful special-delivery carriers to 
lose the assignment of their own vehicle on their routes. Perhaps such action 
would be justified but it certainly should not be condoned without allowing the 
employee the privilege of knowing just what is going on. 

Many of us for years had used our own Vehicles. Many were still making 
monthly payments on these vehicles when lo and behold orders were forth- 
coming that outsiders would be allowed to bid on our assignments. The De- 
partment subsequently issued orders allowing for hardship cases; however, this 
is not good management-labor relations inasmuch as there was absolutely no 
consultation with any special carrier before the injustice was done. 

For many years men in our Department with as much as 41 years of service 
had been allowed to remain off duty on Sundays because of their greater seniority. 
All of a sudden on April 1 the special-delivery carriers were notified that all 
regulars were to work 1 of every 3 Sundays regardless of their years of service. 
This was a cruel blow and came without any previous consultation and upset 
the pattern of living for many persons. This injustice was protested and the 
local authorities considered changing the plan after our viewpoint was given. 
However, the final orders were the same as the original plan and we now find 
our faithful special delivery senior carriers being forced to work 1 of every 3 
Sundays. A management-labor relations program such as contained in S. 3593 
would have first of all provided us with the right to consult with the Department 
before such a policy was adopted. Second, we would have been able to have any 
supervisors, who violated the sacred pact wherein employees right were con- 
sidered, reprimanded. 

We feel that with the present criticisms of the special-delivery service, which 
is nationwide, that the special-delivery carriers are being made scapegoats and 
our position is constantly being belittled and undermined. It is not the fault of 
the special-delivery carrier that the mail that he is delivering as rapidly as it 
arrives, that this same mail has taken many days in some instances to arrive 
at its final destination. We are not responsible for the delivery policies of the 
Post Office Department and the schedule of trains. We are proud of our pro- 
fession. There have been very few complaints concerning special-delivery mail 
in the Detroit post office because our special-delivery carriers are diligent and 
value their postal employment. These same carriers feel that together with the 
Department they could work out a policy which would perhaps bring about a 
better relationship with the public on the matter of special delivery instead of 
allowing this category of mail to become a national joke against the postal service. 

All of our problems, including problems that affect both management and 
employee, are the direct result of the absence of a true management-labor rela- 
tions program in the Post Office Department. We greatly appreciate the interest 
of the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee in trying to solve this 
problem and we respectfully urge the passage of S. 3593. 


Mr. Pietscu. Could you give us the information as to when the 
hearings will be for the officials of the Department ? 

The CuarrmMan. There is no date set yet. We will notify them and 
ask them to give us a date soon. When we say soon, I mean soon— 
public hearings. 

Are there any other questions? This meeting is a public meeting, 
and you are free to speak. 

Mr. McKay. Mr. Chairman, in the statement that we prepared 
to file from the Los Angeles post office, we wound up our statement 
with a request for a congressional investigation of the application of 
the work and performance standard system in our post office. 

I would like to know as a point of information just what steps 
we have to take to secure an investigation of that procedure and how 
we should go about calling it to the attention of this committee. 

The CHarrman. You present the information in writing to the 
committee, and we will be glad to expedite that as much as possible. 

Mr. McKay. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you. 

Mr. Hotianp. Will the record of these texts and papers that were 
handed in to be filed be in the record ? 
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The Cuarrman. Yes, and be printed just as if you were here and 
made the statement. 

Are there any other questions? Do any of the members of the 
committee have anything to say? 

Senator Lancer. I just want to thank you for calling this meet- 
ing, Mr. Chairman. I think you did a very fine job, and I congratu- 
late you because I know the difficult position the chairman has in a 
committee of this kind. 

You have got so many other things to do, and you have had a lot 
of work to do, and you have to campaign down there in South Carolina, 
and it all took a lot of time. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record. 

(Thereupon, there was a brief discussion off the record.) 

The Cuairman. The meeting will be adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Chair. We cert: a - thank all of you for appearing. 

(Thereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the committee was adjourned subject 
to the call of the Chair.) 
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THURSDAY, MAY 24, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND Civin SERVICE, 
Wash ington, D. @. 


The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 135, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Johnston (presiding), Monroney, Laird, Carlson, 
Jenner, Curtis, and Case. 

Also present: H. W. Brawley, executive director of the committee. 

The Cuatrrman. The committee will come to order. 

I think Mr. Brawley has some insertions he wants to make into the 
record of some letters. 

Mr. Brawxey. Mr. Chairman, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget was invited to testify this morning. His reply was in the 
form of a letter to the committee stating the Bureau’s position on S. 
3593 which should be inserted in the record at this point. 

The CHarrman. If it is short please read it. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Reading the letter it is as follows: 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN. This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Bureau on §. 1191 and S. 3593, bills to amend section 6 of the act of August 
24, 1912, as amended, with respect to the recognition of organizations of 
postal and Federal employees. 

The purpose of 8S. 1191 and of S. 3593 would appear to be the same as that of 
S. 810, on which the Bureau of the Budget reported to your committee on 
September 1, 1955. Our letter on that bill indicated our concurrence in the ad- 
verse position of the Civil Service Commission on legislation on this subject. 

It is still our belief that the mechanics of employee management relationship 
in the Government would be most satisfactory to all if allowed to develop in 
the manner best suited to the widely varying situations in the various 
departments and agencies. 

We therefore recommend against enactment of S. 1191 or S. 3593. 


The Cuatrman. That will be inserted into the record at this point. 
(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1956. 
Hon. Orn D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: This is in response to your request for the views of 
the Bureau of the Budget on S. 1191 and S. 3593, bills to amend section 6 of the 
act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect to the recognition of organiza- 
tions of postal and Federal employees. 

The purpose of S. 1191 and of S. 3593 would appear to be the same as that of 
S. 810, on which the Bureau of the Budget reported to your committee on 
September 1, 1955. Our letter on that bill indicated our concurrence in the 
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adverse position of the Civil Service Commission on legislation on this subject. 

It is still our belief that the mechanics of employee management relationships 
in the Government would be most satisfactory to all if allowed to develop in 
the manner best suited to the widely varying situations in the various depart- 
ments and agencies. 

We therefore recommend against enactment of S. 1191 or 8S. 3593. 

Sincerely yours, 
Percy RAPPAPORT, 
Assistant Director. 


Senator Curtis. Excuse me, do you have another one / 


The Cuairman. He has 2 or 3. I do not think it will be necessary 
to read them all. 


Mr. Braw ey. No, it will not be necessary to read this next one be- 
cause Mr. Young, the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, is 
here. 


I want to insert in the record the official report of the Com- 
mission on S. 3593. 


The CHarrmMan. If you have any comment when it comes up you 
will have the right to do that, Mr. Young. 

That will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 


May 23, 1956. 
Hon. OLiIn D. JOHNSTON, 


Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: This is in reply to your letter of April 16, 1956, 
requesting the views of the Civil Service Commission on S. 3593, a bill to amend 
section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect to the recog- 
nition of organizations of postal and Federal employees. 

S. 3593 would recognize the right of employee representatives of national or- 
ganizations to present grievances in behalf of their members. It would require 
the heads of departments and agencies to confer with the officers or representa- 
tives of employee organizations on matters of personnel policies affecting work- 
ing conditions, safety, inservice training, labor-management cooperation, meth- 
ods of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, the granting of leave, promo- 
tions, demotions, rates of pay, and reductions in force. The bill further provides 
for the compulsory arbitration of disputes between agency officials and employee 
representatives arising from any disagreement on such personnel policies. Fi- 
nally, the bill would establish another arbitration board to rule on alleged vio- 
lations of the proposed law by Federal administrators, 

The Commission opposes the enactment of the proposed legislation. Under 
existing agency policies, employees are afforded opportunities to make their 
views known to agency officials, and to present suggestions and recommendations 
on personnel matters of interest to their membership. 

In any large organization there will always be isolated instances where estab- 
lished policies are not being fully adhered to by management officials. This is 
especially true in small offices which are far removed from the sources of policy 
determination. Keeping all levels of Federal administrators informed of agency 
policies and insuring compliance with such policies is a monumental task. 
Agency heads are most interested in learning of any instance where agency 
officials are not abiding by the spirit as well as the letter of established poli- 
cies. Agency employee-management relations policies are subject to constant 
revision in order to improve their effectiveness. 

By establishing a uniform employee-management relations policy, the bill 
fails to take into account the very wide differences in agency situations which 
over the years have given rise to differences in the mechanics of employee-man- 
agement relationships in the various agencies. At the present time each agency 
head is responsible for the formulation of an employee-management relations 
policy tailored to meet the special needs of his agency and of the employee 
groups within the agency. ‘Those policies are subject to continuing review 
and the necessary changes to meet new conditions are promptly initiated. The 
enactment of S. 3593 would establish inflexible procedures which could not 
readily be changed should they later prove unworkable or undesirable. 
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‘he following analysis of S. 3593 will serve to explain more fully our oppo 
sition to its enactment, 

Subsection (e) ae provides for the recognition of the right of officers and 
representatives of national organizations to present grievances in behalf of their 
members. 

Current regulations issued by the Civil Service Commission in chapter E2 of 
the Federal Personnel Manual require agencies to establish orderly procedures 
for the effective handling of employee grievances. Individual agency grievances 
plans are subject to the review and final approval of the Civil Service Commis 
sion. Under these instructions agencies are advised that each employee should 
be granted the right to select a representative of his own choosing in presenting 
his grievance. No limitation, either implied or direct, is made in this regulation. 
\n employee may consequently select a representative of a national organiza 
tion, a representative of a local organization, or some other individual not con 
nected with an employee organization. In contrast with the present policy, the 
unguage of this proposed subsection might be construed to limit an employee's 
choice of representative to an officer or official of a national employee organiza- 
tion, thereby seriously limiting his present regulatory rights 

Subsection (e) (2) (A) requires that within 6 months of the effective date 
of the proposed law each agency, after having conferred with employee organiza 
tion representatives, shall establish regulations requiring administrative officers 
to confer with employee representatives on personnel policy matters 

This provision would require agency officials to confer with officers or repre 
sentatives of any employee organization having members in their agency. As the 
bill is presently written the term “employee organization” is not defined and 
would be open to misinterpretation. We are certain that it was the intent of the 
drafters of this bill to require agency officials to confer only with those employee 
organizations which have as their primary objective the betterment of the em 
ployment conditions of their membership. 

llowever, the language of this provision could be construed to extend the cov 
erage of the proposed law to fraternal associations and veterans organizations 
as well as labor unions. Your committee will readily appreciate the almost insur 
mountable difficulties an administrator would face in trying to formulate per 
sonnel policies which would not be in conflict with the aims and objectives of any 
of these groups. In addition, the language of the bill might require agency offi 
cials to confer with employee groups which discriminate against certain em 
ployees on the basis of race, religion, or national origin. 

The language of this provision would appear to make it mandatory for the 
agency to confer with representatives of each organization, even though in 
some instances the complications of such a procedure might outweigh its 
advantages. Some agencies have a large number of employee organizations, 
many of which represent only a very small percentage of the agency employ 
ees. In agencies having large numbers of unorganized employees, management 
would have no assurance that personnel policies agreed upon by organized 
“roups would have the support of the majority of the employees in the agency. 

Qn the other hand, the Tennessee Valley Authority and Bonneville Power Ad 
linistration recognize and consult with only those organizations which have 
been designated by a majority of the employees as their representatives. The 
ehactment of this bill would make such arrangements illegal, despite their 
ucceptance by management and employee groups, because of the right of any 
employee organization to insist that Government officials confer with them. 
Because of these complications, the Commission believes that each agency 
should be free to determine the most effective method of consulting with its 
employees. 

This proposed provision would force agency officials to confer with em- 
ployee representatives on any of the personnel matters listed in the subsection, 
despite the fact that this list includes many areas over which agency officials 
have only partial jurisdiction. In addition, the areas properly covered by 
tiiployee-management consultations are broad and constantly increasing, so that 
they cannot be completely covered in legislation of this type. A question may 
be raised as to the requirement of agency officials to confer with employee repre- 
selitatives on matters not specifically covered by the legislation. 

This subsection also provides that agencies will recognize the right of em- 
ployee representatives to engage in “any lawful activity.” However, the bill 
‘loes not define the term “lawful activity” nor does it state who will be respon- 


a lor determining whether an action on the part of an employee group is 
awful. 
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Subsection (e) (2) (B) provides for the compulsory arbitration of all disputes 
between agencies and employee organizations arising from disagreements on eu 
personnel policies. 

Compulsory arbitration could, in effect, defeat the purposes of joint con- 
sultation between management and employee representatives. If such confer. 
ences are to be fruitful there must be a genuine spirit of cooperation and a 
willingness to compromise on important issues. Compulsory arbitration might 
lead to a refusal of one party or the other to seek a mutually satisfatory solu- 
tion to a disagreement in the hope that a decision more favorable to it could le 
obtained from the arbitration board. 

In agencies having numerous employee organizations the question would arise 
as to which organization truly represented the views of the employees. This 
would be especially true should one organization disagree on a personnel policy 
decision supported by other employee groups. There is nothing in the proposed 
law which would prevent an employee group from demanding that even the most ee 
trivial disagreements be submitted to arbitration. 

As we pointed out earlier, the bill would require agency officials to confer with 
employee representatives on some personnel matters not completely under their 
jurisdiction. We fail to see how an arbitration board could reach a final and 
binding decision in the event of a dispute between an agency and an employee 
organization concerning rates of pay for salaried employees, since Congress, not 
the agency, determines these salaries. 

The enactment of this proviison would also conflict with present law. For 
example, under the Veterans Preference Act a veteran may appeal his removal, 
demotion, or suspension to the Civil Service Commission. The law requires 
that the Civil Service Commission ruling be final and conclusive. It is con- 
ceivable that a veteran could elect to appeal to both the arbitration board and 
the Civil Service Commission. In the event these two bodies rendered opposite 
decisions, the finding of the arbitration board, being authorized by a later 
statute, would probably be binding. 

Finally, compulsory arbitration would, in effect, place the final determination 
of personnel policy decisions in the hands of the arbitration board rather than in 
the responsible agency official. Although the Civil Service Commission exercises 
some measure of control over the direction of agency personnel programs, it 
would have no control over the decisions rendered by the arbitration board. The 
board, therefore, would be in a position to establish precedents contrary to the 
objectives of personnel programs developed and supported by the Civil Service 
Commission, and would thus become a policy-making body competing with the 
Commission for direction of the Government personnel program. 

Subsection (e) (8) permits charces to be brought against administrative offi- 
cials for alleged violations of the proposed law. Such charges would be referred 
to an impartial board of arbitration whose findings would be final and conclu- 
sive. If the board found an agency official to be in violation of the provisions of 
the proposed law, agency heads would be required to cause the suspension, 
demotion, or removal of the guilty official. 

This provision would indirectly bestow upon the board of arbitration the power 
to remove an official and thus would conflict with all established removal pro- 
cedures. Agency heads now have the authority to remove or otherwise disci- 
pline offiials who do not observe laws or regulations. We do not believe that the 
board should be interposed between the agency head and the exercise of his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

The establishment of this additional arbitration board could lead to duplica- 
tion and confusion in attempting to settle disputes between agencies and em- 
ployee groups. Disagreement concerning personnel policies may also involve pos- 
sible violations of the proposed law. In such cases employee groups could refer 
the question to both boards of arbitration. It is difficult under the provisions of 
the proposed bill to determine which of the two boards would have jurisdiction 
over such cases. 

Enactment of this legislation would effectively remove from agency heats 
the right to the final determination of major personnel policies and place such 
responsibilities in an arbitrator who may be partially or totally unfamiliar with 
the overall program of the agency. This step should not be taken without a 
realization that it will have an important effect on the operation of agency pro- 
grams. Personnel planning cannot be entirely divorced from other management 
decisions. 

For these reasons we do not believe that S. 3593 embodies the features esseii- 
tial for an effective employee-management relations program for the executive 
branch. We therefore recommend against its enactment. 
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‘he Bureau of the Budget has advised us that there is no objection to the 


‘Ss . ® : 
D submission of this report to your committee. 
Iiy direction of the Commission : 
.. Sincerely yours, 
r PHILIP YOUNG, Chairman, 
a Senator Curtis. Do you have any others? 
: » Mr. Brawuey. That ts all. 
e @ Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, following that hearing that was 
held on S. 3593 I was able to attend the morning Session but not. the 
se afternoon session. A great many of the witnesses that I heard com- 
- plained about the procedures in the Post Office Department. 
“d I wrote a letter on May 22, asking about some of these specific 
sta complaints. 
= This morning I got the reply of the Postmaster General. They 
> answer six specific charges. 
.d I wonder if that could not be offered at this time ? 
pe The CuatrrmMan. That is to be printed in the record, too, if you so 
ot desire. 
} Mr. Braw ey. Do you have your letter to the Postmaster General 
or 
i j Senator C URTIS, Yes: I have a copy of that. 
es The CuatrmMan. That would be best to print both if that suits you 
n- This shall become a part of the record at this point. 
: (The above-mentioned documents are as follows:) 
e 
er | Unrrep States SENATI 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
yn ! Vay 2? 1956 
in llon. ArTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
eS : Postmaster General, Post Office Department, 
it Washinaton 25, D.C. 
he DEAR Mr. PoSTMASTER GENERAL: Last week during the hearings on 8. 3595 a 
he number of statements were made by representatives of postal employee organi- 
ce uations that were critical of the handling of various grievances. I am greatly 
he concerned if the facts are as represented. Under the circumstances, I would 
: very much appreciate it if you would give me the benefit of the Department's 
fi- views on some of the more significant charges made by your employees before 
ed Members of both Houses of the Congress. 
lu- Specifically, I would like to know what the Department has to say about 
of the charges that organizations do not have the right to represent employees, 
on that officials refuse to talk with employee representatives, that there were a 
thousand different interpretations of the Department’s orders to “crack down” 
per on sick leave abuse, that the present system for handling grievances is much 
ro- too unwieldy, far too slow, and lacking uniformity of application, that there 
= is a lack of an adequate abritration body for Public Law 68, classification 
He appeals, and that section 744.442 of the Postal Manual is an infringement on 
ud- the rights of employees and seeks to override the legislative function of the 
Congress. 
ca- Any facts you may be able to give me in connection with the foregoing will 
‘m- le very much appreciated. 
}OS- With personal greetings, I am, 
fer Yours truly, 
of Cart T. Curtis, United States Senator. 
iol 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
ads Washinyton 25, D. C., May 24, 1956. 
ich Hon. Cari T. Curtis, 
‘ith United States Senate, 
ta Washington 25, D. C. 
nd Dear SENATOR CurTIS: Your letter of May 22 states that during the hearings 
ent on S. 3593 last week a number of representatives of postal employee organiza- 
so tions were critical of the handling of grievances in the Department. If the situa- 
ee tion was as represented to you by these employee union leaders, I would be 
‘ive 


the first to share your concern in the matter. The facts are, however, that many 
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of the grievances presented to you either had not been presented to appro- 
priate management officials or had been presented and acted upon, some under 
previous postal administrations. Management officials of most of the 50 offices J 
which were reported to have had employee representatives testifying in Wash- 
ington last week have advised me that they have no grievances on tile and have 
never refused to accept and act on any grievance. Under the circumstances, I 
cannot agree that any great significance should be attached to the charges 
made by employee representatives in their attempt to influence the Congress 
in connection with S. 3593. However. I am happy to comply with your request 
for the facts in the situation about which vou have specifically inquired. For 
convenience of reference, I will list the charges you mention and comment on 
each of them. 

1. Organizations do not have the right to represent the employees. 

This is not true and everyone in the Department knows it. It was spelled out 
in the grievance procedure a year ago and is specifically stated as a right in the 
Postal Manual today. 

2. Officials refuse to talk with employee representatives. 

This is not so. The Department has an “open door” policy and has instructed 
its management representatives in writing to consult with employee representa- 
tives. This policy is also stated in the Postal Manual. 

3. There were a thousand different interpretations of the Department's order 
to “crack down” on sick-leave abuse. 

This is false. The Department’s orders were susceptible of only one inter- 
pretation—that the vast majority of postal employees were not abusing sick- 
leave privilege but that in those cases where abuse existed the abuse must end. 
Working on another job while on paid sick leave from the Government is cer- 
tainly fraud against the Government and cannot be condoned. Incidentally, 
you will recall the Department's efforts to reduce sick leave were initiated largely 
as a result of the General Accounting Office study on leave practices in post 
offices made at the suggestion of a congressional committee. 

4. The present system of handling grievances is much too unwieldly, far too 
slow, and lacking uniformity of application. 

The grievance procedure was developed in full consultation with employee 
organization representatives though it does not incorporate all of their views 
or all of management’s views. It has been in effect less than a year and appears 
to be operating satisfactorily. As far as can be determined only one organiza- 
tion has expressed reservations on the procedure to appropriate management 
officials and in this instance it was agreed that more time for evaluation was 
needed. 

5. There is a lack of an adequate arbitration body for Public Law 68 classi- 
fication appeals. 

Thousands of appeals have been processed in a relatively short period of time 
through the regional offices of the service, the Department, and the Civil Service 
Commission. Hundreds of adjustments, favorable to employees, have resulted. 
No case has come to the Department’s attention where sincere and careful con- 
sideration has not been given to its merits. Hundreds of discussions and letters 
with employee organization representatives attest to the Department’s efforts 
to obtain employee views prior to final decisions. No arbitration body is needed. 

6. Section 744.442 of the Postal Manual is an infringement on the rights of 
employees and seeks to override the legislative function of Congress. 

This is completely without foundation as is obvious by a reading of part 741 
of the manual which specifically sets forth the rights of employees to organize, 
to present grievances, to petition Congress and to furnish information to Con- 
gress. It specifically states the provisions of the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912. 

I hope the foregoing will be of some help to you in explaining the facts to those 
concerned. If I may be of further assistance, I will be pleased to give any — 
additional explanation required. i 

Sincerely yours, 





ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 

Senator Curtis. I wonder, Mr. Chairman, omitting the first half 
of the first page where there are preliminary remarks, but I wonder 
if the clerk could not read these six charges and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s answer at this time. 

The CHairman. If you desire you can put anything in the record, 
of course. 
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Senator Curtis. I wonder if I could have it read. 

The Cuairrman. Oh, have it read / 

Senator Curtis. 1 would rather have the whole letter read but you 
can skip the first half of that first page. 

The CHarrkMan. Do you have a copy there’ Whereabouts on the 
tirst page do you wish to start ‘ 

Senator Curtis. Well, you can read the whole letter, but | was won- 
dering to save time by eliminating the preliminary paragraph. He 
says: 


For convenience of reference I will list the charges you mention and comme 
on each of them 


Mr. BRaAwLey. Start with No. 1/ 

Senator CurTIs. Right. 

The CHAIRMAN, We will proceed that Way. 
Mr. Braw ey (reading) : 


No. 1. Organizations do not have the right to represent the employees 

This is not true and everyone in the Department Knows it It was spelled 
out in the grievance procedure a year ago and is specifically stated as a right 
in the Postal Manual today. 

2. Officials refuse to talk with employee representatives 

This is not so. The Department has an “open door” policy and has instructed 
its Management representatives in writing to consult with employee repre 
sentatives. This policy is also stated in the Postal Manual. 

3. There were a thousand different interpretations of the Department’s order 
to “crack down” on sick-leave abuse. 

This is false. The Department’s orders were susceptible of only one interpre 
tation—that the vast majority of postal employees were not abusing sick-leave 
privilege but that in those cases where abuse existed the abuse must end. Work- 
ing on another job while on paid sick leave from the Government is certainly 
fraud against the Government and cannot be condoned. Incidentally, you will 
recall the Department's efforts to reduce sick leave were initiated largely as a 
result of the General Accounting Office study on leave practices in post offices 
made at the suggestion of a congressional committee. 

4. The present system of handling grievances is much too unwieldy, far too 
slow, and lacking uniformity of application. 

The grievance procedure was developed in full consultation with employee 
organization representatives though it does not incorporate all of their views 
or all of management’s views. It has been in effect less than a vear and appears 
to be operating satisfactorily. As far as can be determined, only one organiza 
tion has expressed reservations on the procedure to appropriate management 
officials and in this instance it was agreed that more time for evaluation was 
needed. 

5. There is a lack of an adequate arbitration body for Public Law 68 classifica- 
tion appeals. 

Thousands of appeals have been processed in a relatively short period of time 
through the regional offices of the service, the Department, and the Civil Service 
Commission. Hundreds of adjustments, favorable to employees, have resulted 
No case has come to the Department’s attention where sincere and careful con- 
sideration has not been given tu its merits. Hundreds of discussions and letters 
with employee organization representatives attest to the Department's efforts to 
obtain employee views prior to final decisions. No arbitration body is needed, 

6. Section 744.442 of the Postal Manual is an infringement on the rights of 
employees and seeks to override the legislative function of Congress. 

This is completely without foundation and is obvious by a reading of part 741 
of the manual which specifically sets forth the rights of employees to organize, 
to present grievances, to petition Congress, and to furnish information to Con- 
gress. It specifically states the provisions for the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912. 

I hope the foregoing will be of some help to you in explaining the facts to those 
concerned. If I may be of further assistance, I will be pleased to give any 
additional explanation required. 


The CHarrman. These letters will be printed in the record as part 
of the record. 
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Do you have anything further / 

Senator Curtis. No, sir. 

The Cuarrmman. I believe our first witness this morning is Mr. Philip 
Young, Chairman of the Civil Service Commission. I think he is 
accompanied by Mr. John W. Macy, Jr., Executive Director. They 
both may come up and sit at the table, if they will. 

Mr. Youne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I do not think you have to identify yourself much 
for the reeord. We know you. 

Mr. Youna. I have had the pleasure of appearing here before, Mr. 
Chairman, 

The CHarrman. I believe you have. 

You may proceed in any manner that you desire. If there are any 
questions anyone wants to ask they candoso. You may be interrupted 
if you want to or we can wait until you get through and then interrupt 
you. There might be some questions as we go along. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP YOUNG, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN W. MACY, JR., 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Youne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to discuss with you the administration’s views 
on 8, 3593. In part, the bill which we are discussing will provide for 
Federal employee organizations certain opportunities already ex- 
tended by agency practice. I refer to the provisions for representa- 
tives of employees organizations to confer with management officials 
on matters of personnel policy and to present grievances in behalf of 
employees. 

In addition, the bill would provide for compulsory arbitration of 
disputes between agency oflicials and employee representatives con- 
cerning personnel matters. Finally, it coll provide for a second 
arbitration system, in practice an administrative court procedure, for 
hearing charges against any administrative official accused of violating 
the provisions of the bill. 

The administration does not believe that there is any need for the 
enactment of S$. 3593. Representatives of employee organizations are 
now afforded ample opportunity to present their views to agency offi- 
cials and make any recommendations or suggestions they desire on 
matters of interest to their members. 

The development and maintenance of a sound program of employee- 
management relations is a long-range effort requiring constant study 
and revision to meet changing situations. Such a program cannot be 
created by prescribing uniform and inflexible procedures, requiring 
arbitration of all disputes and providing punitive measures. Such a 
prescription ignores the wide ae in agency situations which, 
over the years, have led to the adoption of varied practices in employee- 
management relations tailored to meet the specific needs of the indi- 
vidual agencies. We believe that agency heads should continue to 
have full opportunity to confer with employee representatives in the 
development and installation of such programs which best satisfy the 
needs of both employees and management. It would bea serious error 
to legislate detailed and inflexible procedures which could not be 
readily changed should they later prove unworkable or undesirable. 
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Mr. Chairman, it should be remembered that in determining per 
sonnel policies agency officials must concern themselves with the 
terests of the public we all serve, and the effect such policies will have 
on employees, organized or nonorganized, and on agency programs. 
We know of no agency head in the executive branch who has denied 
employee groups the oppor tunity to confer with management repre- 
sentatives. If there are any instances where employee groups have 
been unsuccessfal in attempting to confer with responsible agency 
officials, the agency heads are anxious to learn of the circumstances 
and stand willing to initiate whatever corrective action is necessary. 
In such circumstances the Civil Service Commission will be glad to 
render whatever assistance is needed. 

I do not say that the present employee-management practices in the 
Federal service are the best we can hope to achieve, but I do say that 
they are much better than earlier testimony before this committee 
would lead us to believe. We believe that agency heads should con- 
tinue to have full opportunity to confer with employee representa- 
tives in the development and installation of such programs which best 
satisfy the needs of both employees and management. 

I will now quickly review our specific objections to the pending bill 
as introduced. The Civil Service Commission has already submitted 
to the committee a detailed analysis of the provisions of the bill so I 
will confine my present comments to those aspects of the bill which 
are of major importance. 

S. 3593 would provide for officers and representatives of national 
employee organizations to present grievances in behalf of their mem- 
bers. This right is already included in a broader authority granted 
under Commission instructions. The Commission requires that each 
agency in the executive branch establish orderly procedures for the 
effective handling of employee grievances. 

The CHarrMAN. May I ask, do you have any records of what 
branches of the executive departments have sent to you what they have 
set up? 

Mr. Youna. Their grievance procedures, yes, I have, Mr. Chairman. 
I have here 

The Cuarrman. I thought you had. 

Mr. Youne (continuing). The grievance procedures of the Air 
Force, first the provisions of the Federal Personnel Manual, the griev- 
ance procedure of the Air Force, Navy, Army, Department of Labor 
and, of course, there are other procedures that Civil Service Commis- 
sion has to pass on these grievance procedures which are set up by the 
department and agencies under the regulations. 

Perhaps at this point it might be helpful 

The CHarrmMan. Have all the departments sent in their setup? 

Mr. Youne. Yes; every department so far as I am aware. 

I think it might be helpful, Mr. Chairman, in thinking about these 
grievance procedures perhaps if we submitted to you a copy of chapter 
K-2 of the Federal Personnel Manual entitled “Employee relations.” 

The CHatrman. I think it would be well if we could get that, not to 
have it incorporated in the record but for the study of the committee, 
allofus. I think I would like to have a glance through. 

Mr. Brawtey. Those are the rules and regulations promulgated 
under the Commission’s rules and regulations? 
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Mr. Younc. This is the chapter that sets up the coverage and defi- 
nition, the regulatory background and the standards applied which 
all grievance procedures must meet. Therefore, it seems to me that 
these standards should be made a part of the record in this connection. 

The CnarrMan, I think it would be all right if there is no objection. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Would that also include the plans as submitted to 
you by the various agencies ? 

Mr. Youna. I will be glad to submit these plans to which I have 
referred for the record. 

The Cuarrman. I think that would be nice. 

Mr. Youne. Or any others in addition that you would like to have. 

The CHarrMan. I just thought we would like to have that. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Youne. The Commission requires that each agency in the 
executive branch establish orderly procedures for the effective han- 
dling of employee grievances. These grievance plans must conform 
to established standards and are subject to the review and approval of 
the Civil Service Commission. Agency officials are advised to consult 
with employees in the establishment of these grievance procedures and 
to grant employees the right to select a representative of their own 
choosing to present their grievances. 

Mr. Brawiry. May I interrupt there for a moment. Agency offi- 
cials are advised—what do you mean “are advised” ? 

Mr. Youna. Are advised to consult with employees in working out 
these grievance procedures, to confer with employees. 

Mr. Braw ey. Js that just in the form of a suggestion to the agency 
heads or is it mandatory in any way? What happens if they do not 
accept your advice ¢ 

Mr. Youne. The first standard which is applied in reviewing a 
grievance procedure by the Civil Service Commission reads as follows, 
after an introductory paragraph: 

Adherence to the letter and spirit of these standards should produce 
a grievance procedure which shall improve morale, working conditions, 
and efficiency. 

1. Both supervisors and employees should have an opportunity to 
take part in developing and formulating the procedure. 

2. The Director of Personnel or some other appropriate official re- 
porting directly to the head of the agency should have full and definite 
responsibility for the administration of the procedure. He should 
maintain an open-door policy and permit employees to consult with 
him freely and informally. Before making any recommendations he 
should consult with appropriate supervisors. 

3. There should be a simple, orderly method whereby the employee 
may present his grievance within the agency to its own supervisor and 
to those higher in the supervisory and administrative line. The em- 
ployee should have the assurance that if satisfactory settlement is not 
made at a lower level he may carry the matter to the head of the agency 
for review and final decision. 

4. The procedure should recognize the operating administrative 
responsibility of supervisors at all levels to receive and act promptly 
and fairly upon the grievances of their subordinates and should pro- 
vide for the delegation of appropriate authority to carry out this re- 
sponsibility. 
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5. As soon as a grievance has been carried beyond the immediate 
supervisor all facts re ‘lating to it should be presented in writing by the 
employee and by any individual against whom the grievance has been 

rected. The statements should indicate clearly who is aggrieved 

f and the specific nature of the grievances. In such cases provision 
S chould also be made for a written decision. 

Before the head of the agency makes a final decision the employee 

should have an opportunity to present the matter to either a perm 

snent or an ad hoc committee or board whose recommendations should 

be advisory and designed to guide the head of the agency in reaching 

) decision. Membership on the committee should be limited to em 
j? slovees of the partic ular agency. 

‘ The employee shoul | be assured of au reasolh: ib le amount of ofc: il 

ime to prepare and present his grievance. 

s. In presenting a grievance the employee should be unimpe “led and 
assured freedom from restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, 
n reprisal, 

The emplovee should have I he right to designate it representatl ive 

or Pg eaten of his owh choosing to present his erievance. 
. The statement ot procedure or some othe or oft inl document of 
the agency must expressly recognize the right of employees to Join or 


. refram from joining emp lovee | ors ganizations or associations without 
interference, coercion, restraint, or fear of recrimination or reprisal 
» with the following exceptions: 

(a) ‘They may not oo membership in organizations or asso 
ciations which directly or by affiliation with other organizations 
‘ or associations imposed upon them an obligation or duty to engage 


i Nor assist in any strike against the United States; 

(4) They shall not have membership in any political party or 
any organization which advocates the overthrow of our constitu 
Rag il form of Government in the United States. 

. Provision should be made for the duplication of a statement of 
die proc edure and its distribution to all employees in such manner 
that all will be fully informed of their rights as to present: ition of 
their grievances and the procedure through which these rights may be 
exercised. 

Now, those are the standards against which the Commission reviews 
the grievance procedures of the departments and agencies and the 
standards which they have to meet in order to be ap roved. 

Mr. Brawtry. Can you tell me if the word “shall” appears in any 
of those standards ¢ 

Mr. Youne. I think “should” is the term, is it not ? 

Mr. Brawiry. Well, that is the point I was trying to get. It is all 
“should” and “may” and “are advised” but the word “shall” and “must” 
or anything else does not appear. What happens if they do not accept 
your advice? 

Mr. Young. Well, under the——— 

The Cramman. That “shall” in the beginning is the main thing, 
too, in giving them a right to start it. Of course, you could probab lv 
ova through, but on the beginning that is where the “shall” should 
ye, 

_ Senator Cartson. Well, Mr. Chairman, right on that. I think that 
is an important point in that as I heard this statement read as to the 
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procedures the employee has a right to appeal, is that not right, from 
the decision of this first board ¢ 

Mr. Young. Oh, he has various steps of appeal under 

Senator Carson. What are some of the steps of appeal ? 

Mr. Young. If we take a look at the Air Force procedure for 
example, you will find a very interesting little—— 

The Cuarrman. You will find each one of the departments han- 
dling it in a different manner; that is what you are going to find. 

Mr. Young. For instance, here are the various steps; there are 
five steps, for example, in the Air Force grievance procedure which 
= will be submitting for the record which is graphically portrayed 

ere. 

The CuatrmMan. How many of the departments have something set 
up like that? 

Mr. Youne. Oh, I think all of them do, depending a little on the 
size of the department as to how complicated the thing becomes. For 
example, this is the Navy; as you can see, it has to go through various 
steps and these will be part of the material which we will submit to 

ou. 

The Cuarrman. You will find the Army, Navy, and Air Force very 
much alike but I do not know whether you are going to find the other 
departments very closely related to it. 

Mr. Youne. I think you will find that most of them are the same 
or pretty close to the same type of thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Carztson. Well, Mr. Chairman, that is one of the com- 
plaints that I would have against this bill. As I read it on page 3 
here, line 9, it says: 

The findings of this board of arbitration shall be final and conclusive. 


In other words, an employee, if I read this correctly, would not even 
be permitted to write his Congressman; he is through. 

It occurs to me we will be on an undefensible position if we get our 
employees where they could not appeal. I never want to get in that 
rosition. 

The Cuarrman. I do not think any law precludes them from com- 
ing to Congress or the department heads or the individual 

Senator Cartson. I was just reading the language here and—— 

The CuarrmMan. Concluded, that is, but still they could be car- 
ried on to Congress. We have many matters to come before us, as 
you know, that have been concluded as far as the law is concerned. 

Senator Cartson. If we accept this language we would, of course, 
bind ourselves to whatever this board found and I think that is an 
important point in this procedure. 

The Cuarrman. I would say that half of the bills that come before 
the Judiciary Committee are matters that they cannot get any re- 
dress from departments in accordance with the law that is on the 
statute books. Half of the bills we pass in the Judiciary Committee 
are really giving relief to people—most of them that have been 
working for the Government. 

Senator Cartson. Well, I am interested in the appeal procedure; 
I think it is important that an employee have a right to redress 
anywhere he wants to go. If there are not proper steps in this pres- 
ent system I would be the first to not only favor but urge the 
adoption of the procedures but I certainly would not want to get 
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any employee—I would be very much opposed to it—whether he 


would have some rights other than just go to the board and that is 
the end of it. 

The Cuamman. I do not think that is my interpretation of this law. 
It is to neither prec lude any department or the administration from 
coming to the Congress, neither would it prohibit any member that 
is working for the Government, an employee, from coming. 

Mr. Youna. I have a few comments, Mr. Chairman, on that point 
a little later in my statement. 

Mr. Brawiry. Before you come to that- 

Mr. Young. Could I make one further comment on the questions 
you placed. 

In applying these standards the Civil Service Commission requires 
these agencies to meet these standards which I have just finished read- 
ing. Of course, we do go back and the operation of these grievance 
procedures are included in our regular inspection program of our 
departments and agencies and in the course of that kind of inspec 
tion our inspectors talk to both supervisors and employees to see 
whether or not these procedures are operating and if the standards are 
being met. 

The Cuarrman. What assurance has an employee that he can get 
his grievance heard ¢ 

Mr. Youna. Well, he has the agency procedures and regulations 
and so far as I know there are provisions whereby if he runs into 

trouble there are always ways in which he can make sure that his 
grievance is heard. 

Mr. Braw ey. That is the point I am trying to make. Whiat steps 
does he take? Suppose the agency does not accept your advice, do 
you have any 

Mr. Youna. We do not approve their grievance procedure. They 
have to meet these standards which I have read in order to have their 
grievance procedure approved by the Commission. 

Mr. Braw.tey. Do you have any cases where employees have come 
to the Commission and told you that they have not been able to have 
their grievance ct by an individual agency ? 

Mr. Youne. I do not know of any individual cases n iyself. 

Mr. Macy. I do not know of any. 

The Cuairman. If one would come what could you do? 

Mr. Youne. We would take it up with the agency to find out what 
was wrong. J mean, either in terms of their grievance procedure not 
oper ating or whether they had a supervisor ‘that was not following 
it out. Something was missing somewhere and ask them to remedy 
the situation. , 

Mr. Braw ey. I am interested in that point because I think I have 
a few files I would like to turn over to you on grievances that have 
not been heard by agencies. 

The Craman. That is where something should be done, to give 
them that right. 

Mr. Youne. Well, if they had brought them to us before we might 
have them all cleaned up by now. I do not know. 

May I continue with my statement, Mr. Chairman? 


The Craman. Go right ahead. Does anyone else have any ques- 
tions? 
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Senator Cartson. I was just going to ask. I assume every agency 
has some grievance procedures and have an appeal board set up in 
every agency. If some do not have I would certainly like to know 
about it because they ought to have them by all means. 

Mr. Youna. Yes; they do. 

The CuarrmMan. Proceed. 

Mr. Youne. Employees may have their grievances presented by 
an officer or representative of a national organization, a representa- 
tive of a local independent organization, or any other individual 
they select. The language of the bill appears to be more restrictive 
than present instructions and could be construed to limit an employee 
in his choice of representative to an official of a national organization. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in contrast to the requirement of earlier lan- 
guage in the bill specifying “representatives of national organiza- 
tions,” subsection (2) (a) refers to “representatives of employee 
organizations.” This subsection would require agency heads, after 
consultation with representatives of employee organizations, to pro- 
mulgate regulations requiring agency officials to confer with such 
representatives on matters of personnel policy. The bill requires 
agency officials to confer with representatives of any “employee organ- 
ization” having members in their agency. As used in the bill, the 
expression “employee organization” could conceivably include fra- 
ternal organizations and veterans organizations as well as labor unions. 

The bill does not require these organizations to be open to any 
eligible employee who wishes to join and as a result such groups will 
be free to pursue their own particular group interests without regard 
to the general welfare of nonmember employees. Administrators 
may be forced under this bill to negotiate with each such group con- 
cerning the employment conditions of its members. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, that kind of provision would make 
it mandatory for the agency administrator or the agency official to 
deal on the same basis with representatives of the DAR, the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People, and the Masons, 
perhaps, on the same basis as with your organized and independent 
employee unions and associations. 

On many issues the aims and objectives of such groups may be 
diametrically opposed to one another, thus making it virtually impos- 
sible for administrators to adopt a course of action satisfactory to 
all employee organizations. 

The bill would require agency officials to confer with representa- 
tives of each organization no matter how few employee members it 
might have. In agencies having a large number of nonorganized 
employees management will have no assurance that policies agreed 
upon by employee groups necessarily have the support of the majority 
of the employees in the agency. It is conceivable that such a policy 
might be opposed to the best interest of the majority. 

Under the present flexible policy the TVA and the Bonneville 
Power Administration organization have adopted programs of man- 
agement-employee relations specifically tailored to their program 
needs. In these organizations management today consults only with 
those employee organizations which have been selected by a majority 
of the employees as their representative. The enactment of this bill 
would not permit such arrangements to continue since management 
officials would be required to confer with other employee organiza- 
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tions as well. I am sure it is not your intent to disturb such 
relationships. 

It should be borne in mind also that the important decisions on 
matters such as rates of pay are determined by Congress. Decisions 
in other important areas, as reduction in force, are dictated by con- 
gressional action and policies established for the entire executive 
branch. These leave little room for individual agency action. Even 
where agencies are permitted some latitude in the imple mentation of 
these decisions, they are guided by the intent of ¢ ‘ongress and the 
Chief Executive and cannot enter into agreements with employee 
groups which would circumvent or modify these broad policies. 

Perhaps the most important provision of the proposed legislation 
is the requirement that all disputes between agency officials and em 
ployee representatives be submitted to a board of arbitration for a 
final and binding decision.  ( ‘ompulsory arbitration under the con- 
ditions specified in this bill would, in our opinion, defeat the purposes 
of consultation. If conferences between agency officials and employee 
representatives are to be effective in recone iling conflicting points of 
view, both parties must be willing to reach a compromise on the issues. 
With compulsory arbitration as a last resort in decision making, 
neither party will be encouraged to make a concession or to suggest 
a compromise for fear that his compromise proposal rather than his 
original proposal might become the position from which he enters 
into arbitration. This provision, intended to assist in bringing em 
ployees and management together, would, in effect, discourage such 
action, 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that the enactment of the ernery 
arbitration provision of this bill would lead to considerable del: 
and confusion in the administration of personnel programs. The 
bill would allow any employee organization to refer a dispute to arbi- 
tration. It is difficult to see how a decision could be meaningful when 
one employee organization disagrees on a personnel policy decision 
which had the support of other ‘employee groups. There is nothing 
in the proposed law which would prevent either management or an 
employee group from demanding that even the most trivial disagree- 
ments be submitted to arbitration. 

If this bill were enacted into law it would place the arbitration 
boards in a position to establish precedents which could modify or 
even reverse the objectives of personnel programs developed and sup- 
ported by the Civil Service Commission. The arbitration boards 
could thus become personnel policymaking bodies answerable to no 
one. For example, a dispute as to policy that arose in connection 
with the separation of an individual employee in reduction in force 
is one that might be referred to a board of arbitration. In making 
its final and conclusive findings the board would be in effect deciding 
a reduction-in-force case. The Commission’s jurisdiction would then 
be limited to those cases which had not previously been referred to a 
board of arbitration. This would be true not only in reduction-in- 
force cases, but in all other areas in which the Commission has juris- 
diction. In effect, this bill would act as an amendment of at! the 
statutes under which the Commission has jurisdiction with no indica- 
tion as to the extent of the modification that is intended. 

As a continuation of this same position enactment of this bill into 
law would place the arbitration boards in the position to modify or 
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reverse the objectives of individual agency programs. Once a board 
had acquired jurisdiction of a case it would have complete authority 
to reach a decision and in effect to establish a policy that would be 
final, conclusive, and binding on management and employees of the 
agency. This would mean that the head of an agency could retain 
his authority to establish policy only as long as he could persuade em- 
ployee organizations to go along with him. Authority in these mat- 
ters would be transferred to a board of arbitration as soon as a dispute 
was referred to that board. 

Mr. Chairman, the enactment of the arbitration provision of this 
bill would conflict with the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944. This 
law gives veterans the right to appeal certain adverse actions directly 
to the Civil Service Commission, and further states that agency heads 
must comply with the recommendations made by the Commission in 
such cases. 

Since the proposed bill does not provide for amending the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, the Commission and each arbitration board would be 
empowered to review adverse action affecting veterans and to make 
final and conclusive determinations in these cases. In the event a 
veteran elected to appeal to both bodies and obtained conflicting rul- 
ings, the findings of the arbitration board, being authorized by the 
later statute, would probably be binding. 

The last important provision of S. 3593 would permit charges to 
be brought against Federal administrators for alleged violation of the 
proposed law. 

I just want to note there in the hearings about the veterans, if it 
is necessary to put an amendment in to clarify that it will be done. 

The Cuarrman. Well, the point is, I think, that veterans and non- 
veterans have appeal rights beyond agency heads as to procedure but 
not as to the merits of the case. Veterans have appeal rights, as to 
the merits of the case, under the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Mr. Youna. Veterans have appeal rights on the merits of their case 
under the Veterans’ Preferance Act. A nonveteran has appeal rights 
as to procedure to the Civil Service Commission in the handling of the 
case, but on the merits of the case. That is correct. 

But, I think in connection with this discussion of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act, Mr. Chairman, that there may well be certain other 
difficulties in conflict with other laws governing the Civil Service 
Commission’s operations having to do with leave and that kind of 
thing which should be very carefully examined which I have not gone 
into in this statement. 

The CuatrMan. We will be glad to look into that. 

Mr. Youne. The last important provision of S. 3593 would permit 
charges to be brought against Federal administrators for alleged 
violation of the proposed law. These charges would be reviewed by 
an arbitration board which could direct agency heads to cause the 
removal, suspension, or demotion of any official found by the Board 
of Arbitration to have violated the subsection. And I would assume, 
Mr. Chairman, that probably means Cabinet officers as well as anyone 
else. 

The establishment of this second arbitration board is entirely un- 
necessary. Agency heads now have authority to remove or other- 
wise discipline any official who violates existing laws or regulations. 
The enactment of this legislation would, in effect, give the arbitration 
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board the power to remove a Government official and would encroach 
upon the authority of agency heads. 

Disagreements concerning personnel policies may also involve al- 
leved violation of law. The language of the pending legislation is so 
broad that it would be difficult to determine which arbitration board 
would have jurisdiction over disputes of this type. An employee or- 
canization could refer such a dispute to both boards by merely shift- 
ing emphasis. 

in summary, the administration does not believe the proposed legis- 
lation 1s necessary. 

First, existing agency policies already provide machinery for em- 
»ployees to present grievances and to confer with agency officials on per- 
sonnel matters. Where specific instances of failure to comply with 
-uch policies are found, len should be reported to the appropriate 
agency head. 

Second, the requirement that all agencies adopt the same employee- 
inanagement relations program would not take into account the im- 
portant differences in agency situations which have led to the develop- 
ient and maintenance of programs tailored to the needs of the indi- 
vidual agencies. 

Third, compulsory arbitration, under conditions prescribed in this 
bill, would be unworkable and would seriously hamper the efficient op- 
eration of agency programs. 

Fourth, the requirement for the establishment of a second arbitra- 
tion system, actually an administrative court, for hearing charges 
against an official accused of violating this subsection, would be a seri- 
cus encroachment upon the authority of agency heads. 

Fifth, enactment of the bill could result in conflict with the Veterans’ 
Preference Act. 

I appreciate having had this opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to dis- 
cuss the provisions of this bill with you, and I would be glad to answer 
any questions you or the committee may have. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmrman. Senator Curtis. 

Senator Curtis. Mr. Chairman, I notice the bill under section (e) 
(2) (A) which is found on page 2, lines 3 to 18, inclusive, lists the 
things upon which an employee's representative can negotiate or con- 
ferupon. And in line 15, page 2, it includes the words “rates of pay.” 
Then section (b) beginning page 2, line 19, and running over to line 2, 
page 38, provides that in case of disagreement on any one of these poli- 
cles submitted to compulsory arbitration it says : 


The findings of the Board of Arbitration shall be final and conclusive. 


Do you favor, Mr. Young, the procedure whereby the rates of pay of 
Government employees would no longer be determined by Congress but 
will be determined by compulsory arbitration / 

Mr. Youne. No. I think that I tried to explain in my statement, 
Senator, that I believe that Congress should retain its authority to 
control the rates of pay with respect to Federal employees and that 
the rates of pay under this kind of a system to be settled by a board of 
arbitration such as they are outlined here would be—well, not only 
confusing but would be almost chaotic on the effect of the Federal 
personnel management program. 
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Senator Curtis. Well, now, would the same answer apply generally 
to the question of reduction in force? Suppose the Congress decides 
that they are going to cut down the personnel in any establishment, 
maybe it is a military establishment where they no longer need what 
is being produced for any reason. That isa reduction in force. Under 
this bill it would be submitted to compulsory arbitration, the findings 
of the board should be final and aaiioe Would you favor that? 

Mr. Youna. No, | certainly would not, Senator, because the reduc- 
tion in force problem now is subject to most careful procedures and 
regulations established by the Civil Service Commission. It includes, 
of course, the benefit of various appeals on the part of the employee. 
if he feels that he has been treated unfairly or unjustly and if all of 
these matters are to be left not only to a board of arbitration, but per- 
haps to “X” number of board of arbitration set up on an ad hoc basis 
from one end of this country to the other, and as far as I know there is 
no limitation here with respect to the continental United States, you 
may have a board of arbitration set up on Guam, Wake Island, Puerto 
Rico, or the Greenland Ice Cap which would be making up its own 
mind on a reduction-in-force case, you would have complete chaos. 

The CuarrMan. As far as this pay part goes, it will always be regu- 
lated by Congress. When you refer to pay that is regulated, I think 
that is what this bill means. I know that is what I intended it to mean. 

Senator Curtis. The bills says a lot of things that apparently do 
not mean that because it does not say that they shall negotiate on the 
application of rates of pay; it says on rates of pay. 

he CuarrMan. We all know that they cannot pay any more than 
Congress justifies or puts into the law. We all know that. 

Senator Curtis. Well, Iam not so sure, Mr. Chairman, as we know 
that. Now, the Congress has on specific occasions attempted to deny 
pay to certain individuals. The court has held that we could not do 
that and we have had to go back and make up the payments. 

Now, the language, “shall be final and conclusive,” either means 
final and conclusive or something else. 

The Cuarman. That is true, not by some regulation of a depart- 
ment, no, but it is because they were the law on the statute books that 
required that pay to be made. 

Senator Curtis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cartson. Mr. Chairman, I just have one question here. 
You are appearing here this morning, Mr. Young, as Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission in opposition to this legislation. Has 
that been the consistent policy of the Civil Service Commission on this 
type of legislation ? 

Mr. Youna. This has been the consistent policy of the Civil Service 
Commission both since I have been in office, Senator, and I believe 
before the present Commissioner was appointed, that this is a subject 
matter area which provision has already been made and which is 
basically a matter for executive branch responsibility and authority 
and it has the necessary authority to deal with problems arising in 
this area. 

If there are problems and if those problems, of course, are called to 
its attention 

Senator Cartson. Can you furnish the committee with any his- 


torical background as to the opposition of previous Commissions to 
this? 
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Mr. Youne. Yes; I will be very glad to do that. 

Senator Carson. I would like, Mr. Chairman, very much to have 
that in the record if there is a historical background. 

The CHatrman. Good. I think it would be well to give that, 
although we are in a changing age and really advancing I hope. 

Mr. Youne. I am glad you recognize that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. Good. 

Senator Carson. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, if the present sys- 
tem of appeals and grievances are unsatisfactory, if they are not work- 
ing, then I sincerely want to give this a good look, but L am concerned 
about giving this power to a board hecause this does have great 
powers and, after all, we are dealing with the United States Gov 
ernment and its employees and that is a little different than some pri 
vate organization or some private agency, at least to me. 

The CHamrman. We all realize that. 

Are there any other questions ! 

( There were no further questions of Mr. Young. ) 

The CuarrmMan. Do you have anything further / 

Mr. Youna. | have nothing further. 

The CHarrman. If there are no further questions and you do not 
have anything further I guess we are finished with you. Thank you 
for coming. 

Mr. Young. Thank you very much, Mr. ¢ corn 

The CHarrmMan. The next witness is Mr. E. B. Powell, Labor Rela 
tions Advisor to the Chief, Office of veneer Relations, Depart 
ment of the Navy. He is representing the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Powell, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD B. POWELL, JR., LABOR RELATIONS 
ADVISOR, OFFICE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF 
THE NAVY; ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN H. FANNING, DIRECTOR, 

OFFICE OF DOMESTIC PROGRAMS, OSD; STEPHEN JACKSON, AS- 

SISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, OSD; AND WILLIAM VOLDES, OFFICE 

OF PERSONNEL POLICY, OSD 


Mr. Poweitxt. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Edward B. Powell, Jr., Labor Relations Advisor to the Chief of In- 
dustrial Relations of the Department of the Navy. I have been desig- 
nated to represent the Department of Defense at today’s hearing on 
S. 3593. The Department welcomes this oportunity to present its 
views on this proposed legislation. 

I am accompanied by Mr. John H. Fanning, Director of the Office 
of Domestic Programs, and also Mr. Stephen S. Jackson, Assistant 
General Counsel, and Mr. William C. Voldes, of the Office of Person- 
nel Policy of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Brawtery. May Lask you a question, sir? 

Mr. Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Brawtey. How long have you held the position of Labor Re- 
lations Adviser to the Office of Industrial Relations / 

Mr. Powetx. Well, I have held it going on 12 years now, 
Mr. Brawtey. Going on 12 years? 

Mr. Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brawtery. This same position / 
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Mr. Powe... Well, it has not been the identical position; I had 
it for a part of the 12 years on a collateral duty basis and had the 
sole responsibility since 1951. 

Mr. Braw ey. Thank you. 

Mr. Powerex. The purpose of this legislation is to establish statu- 
tory recognition of the right of representatives or local officers of 
national Federal employee organizations to present grievances, to 
consult with departmental officers on matters of personnel policy, to 
provide for a board of arbitration on policy disputes, and to provide 
for a board to consider charges against administrative officials accused 
of violating rights of employee organizations under S. 3593. 

The Department of Defense has for many years recognized the 
real value of sound labor-management cooperation and has favored 
development of realistc, progressive labor-management policies, in- 
cluding constructive consultation between management and employee 
groups. The Department of Defense regulations now in force recog- 
nize and provide for the right of employees to organize and confer 
with management personnel on matters such as those outlined in 
S. 3593. The military departments have long recognized the mutual! 
advantages of labor-management cooperation and have had in effect 
for many years a plan for consulting employees on policies and prac- 
tices which affect them and for dealing with employees, either indi- 
vidually or through their employee organizations, to settle differences 
of opinion and to discuss matters of mutual interest. 

The Department of Defense does not consider this legislation neces- 
sary and opposes its enactment. 

With regard to the specific provisions of the bill, it is considered 
that the proposed subsection (e) (2) (A) is administratively unsound 
because it would authorize a wholly unrestrained right of employees 
or their representatives to confer with officers of the departments and 
agencies concerned. Exorbitant demands could be made upon the time 
of administrative officials and every effort to channel or schedule 
such conferences in accordance with administrative needs could make 
the officials concerned subject to the punitive provisions of the bill. 

The language of subsection (e) (2) (A) also provides extremely 
broad authority for officers or representatives of employee organiza- 
tions to carry on any lawful activity. The holding of mass meetings, 
solicitation of membership, and the carrying on of many other organi- 
zation activities are not in themselves unlawful. Accordingly, under 
the provisions of S. 3593 these activities which should be carried on 
outside working hours might be construed to be legitimate, lawful 
activities on Government time. 

Furthermore, subsection (e) (2) (B) would require disputes result- 
ing from disagreements between employee organizations and depart- 
ments or agencies on the policies enumerated in subsection (e) (2) (A) 
to be referred to an impartial board of arbitration, composed of a rep- 
resentative of the department or agency, of the employee organization, 
and of the Secretary of Labor, acting as chairman. The findings of 
this board would be final and conclusive in regard to such policy dis- 
agreements. The referral of disputes to such a board which is in no 
way responsible for the accomplishment of the mission of the depart- 
ment or agency concerned would be disruptive of the entire theory of 
employee-management relationships. The board’s decisions would 
amount to a critical review of management’s policymaking function 
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on the subjects covered in the bill by persons having no direct re oe 
sibility for management's functions and those findings would be bind- 
ing and conclusive on the head of the agency. The ultimate effect of 
the situation created by such a process would be to undermine manage 

ment and create delays and confusion in the operations of the depart- 
ments and agencies. 

Additionally, subsection (e) (3) would provide for mandatory puni- 
tive action to be taken against administrative officials who are found 
by the three-man arbitration board to have violated any of the rights 
conferred upon employees or employee organizations by other pro- 
visions of the bill. The placing of authority of this kind in the hands 
of a board which is in no way responsible for the accomplishment of 
the mission of the department or agency concerned is fundamentally 
unsound. The establishment of such a board with final and conclusive 
authority is an attempt to enforce good management practices through 
legislative action. Rather than eliminate the causes of friction whic h 
are destructive of efficiency, the existence of a board vested with any 
degree of authority pertaining to punitive action may result in the 
development of charges and countercharges, create friction, and hin 
der, rather than encourage the growth of the team concept of sound 
employee-management cooperation. The punitive provisions of this 
subsection as written would make administrative officials subject to 
mandatory penalty action regardless of the triviality or the serious- 
ness of the offense involved. The mandatory feature is a serious in- 
fringement upon the authority of the department and agency heads 
to manage the activities for which they are responsible. 

In view of the administrative authority vested in department and 
agency heads, there appears to be no need for additional legislation to 
enforce compliance with applicable law by disc ‘iplinary or other action. 
For these reasons, the Department of Defense is opposed to enactment 
of S. 3593. 

The Department of Defense already provides employee organiza- 
tions with the right to organize and to confer with management ofli- 
cials. The Department, therefore, considers that S. 3593 is unneces- 
sary and that its subject matter can be best dealt with administratively 
rather than through legislation. 

Mr. Brawiey. Would you elaborate a little bit on the last para- 
graph? The Department of Defense already provides employee or- 
ganizations with the right to organize and confer with management 
officials. 

What steps have actually been taken officially to provide this 
opportunity ? 

Mr. Powrtx. The Department of Defense generally and the mili- 
tary agencies, and certainly I can speak with most authority for the 
Navy, have a continuing program of constructive consultation with 
groups of major policy | matters or major changes in policy, or new 
programs or anything that is at all new or is subject to misinterpreta- 
tion or misunderstanding if it is not well talked out or thought out in 
advance, 

Mr. Brawtey. At what point in your development program are 
these consultations held ? 

Mr. Powe.u. Well, informally, very early in the game, I would say 
by contacts, you know, informal contacts and then later officially 
through—and I am speaking now for the Navy principally—we usu- 
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ally submit to all of the groups that we do business with and I am 
sure this is followed in the other military departments—we submit 
to them what we have in mind in the way of major changes in policy 
or programs—— 

Mr. Brawsry. Before those changes are issued / 

Mr. Powe... Before those changes are ever issued, yes, sir. We 
give them an opportunity to study the proposed changes, to make 
recommendations and to give comments as much or as little as they 
like, after which we consider all of the comments that we have received 
and come up with the final package. 

I might say, too, for the record, Mr. Chairman, that we consider 
that the groups that we do business with in the Navy have been very 
helpful to us in coming out with constructive suggestions and recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Brawtey. Do you find that these consultations take a lot of 
your time ? 

Mr. Powe... Well, let us put it this way, I am full tine on the job 
and my boss, Admiral Holderness, who is Chief of the Industrial Rela- 
tions, spends a great deal of time in discussions with employee groups. 
But you must remember that in the Navy we have a large number of 
groups, perhaps more variety than any other agency. 

Mr. Brawtey. Are you plagued with a lot of grievances from indi- 
vidual employees? 

Mr. Powe. We do not consider grievances a plague, actually; we 
consider grievances are a normal result of any employee-management 
relation. 

Mr. Braw ey. I will phrase the question differently. Do you have 
many grievances submitted by individual employees ? 

Mr. Powerit, When you say “many” I do not know what you really 
mean because we have a large agency, nearly 400,000 people. I do not 
have the exact count. I think we run at our level, which is the fourth 
stage in the procedure, probably 200 cases a year, and that is purely a 
guess. However, I could give you some statistics on that later. 

Senator Cartson. Right on that point. You say “fourth step.” 
You mean they have had three previous hearings before they reach 
you? 

Mr. Poweiyi. We have what we refer to as three local stages and 
the fourth stage is the departmental level. That, incidentally, is a 
record review, it is not a hearing or appearance, it is a record review. 

Mr. Braw ey. In other words, there might be many more in the 
first or second stage? 

Mr. Poweti. Oh, yes. The last time we gathered statistics has 
been many years ago. I recall] the particular case. I called the New 
York shipyard for statistics and they had had several hundred cases 
in the first 3 stages and something like 10 or 15 during a calendar year 
reaching us. So that it would seem to suggest to us at least that most 
of them are being handled at the local activity and many others were 
being handled by the lower echelons of supervision where you really 
come to grips with these things. 

Mr. Braw ey. You have been in this business for quite a long while, 
that is why I wanted to develop your career when we first started out. 

We have heard many complaints in the committee that an employee, 
if there is a job open which is a promotion and some of the agency 
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officials find out that a man is well qualified but that he is a member 
of a union that that many times operates against him. 

Have you run into any of that in the management program / 

Mr. Powey. I am not aware of that. The best example is my own 
ease, I think. The N vavy, by tradition, likes to deve lop people Ww ane 
the Navy family itself and I recall in my early labor union experie 
that the biggest competitor that the labor unions had for le: saedihie 
was management because the labor unions would develop the leaders 

and then management would promote them to supervisors. It is 
pretty hard for me to believe that in the Navy the union me embers! hip 
or employee organization membership would be | detr imental. There 
may be indiv idual cases, perhaps, and 
thing that is not the case. 

Mr. Brawtey. I assume that in your official position here this 
morning you are also speaking for the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Powe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brawiey. Thank you. 

Senator Cartson. I assume, Mr. Powell, that you have situations 
where civilians and military people work on projects that might be 
highly elassified and strategic work. Would there be a possibility 

if one of these civilian employ ees working in this classified work would 
be called before a board and called or appealed before this board and 
some of this secret information might be divulged / 

Mr. Powe. It could very well be, yes, if it had a bearing on the 
case. That is if it had a bearing on the case and if he wanted 
reach a decision based on the facts in the case it would seem to me 
that it would have to be. 

Senator Cartson. Well, I assume that it would be if you are going 
to get into facts you are going to have to get into the type of work 
you are doing and the first thing you know some of these people 
in highly classified positions would be forced to come out with some 
information to the board that I assume we try to keep this material 
as classified and to keep it classified 

Mr. Poweixi. Of course, in Defense, that is always a very impor- 
tant thing. 

Senator Cartson. That is the reason I bring it up. This is in De- 
fense, and the same might be applied to some security files in security 
programs. I see where that same situation might prevail. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Larrp. Mr. Powell, I am new on this committee so you 
will have to bear with me if I ask you a few questions—— 

Mr. Powe. We are both new. This is my first appearance. 

Senator Larrp. And it may be obvious. 

As I understand your testimony and that of the preceding witness, 
the principal objection to this bill is directed to the arbitration fea- 
ture, is that correct ? 

Mr. Powett. I think that is substantially true, and the reason 
being that the three previous sections of the bill are already in effect 
insofar as Defense is concerned. 

Senator Larrp. Well, do you approve generally of the principle 
of arbitration as made use of by the big industries in their relation- 
ships with their employees? 

Mr. Powe... I approve of arbitration in an industry situation after 
all of the administrative remedies have been exhausted. I think quite 


isolated cases, but as a general 
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often arbitration awards point the way to a settlement of basic differ- 
ences that could not perhaps have been negotiated at the time a collec- 
tive bargaining agreement was made. 

The CuHarrmMan. From your statement I do not quite understand it. 
Do you mean to say that everybody else ought to have arbitration but 
you? 


PSA St og tena et 


Raa 


Mr. Powe... No, sir; that is not what I meant. He asked me—— : 


The Cuarrman. You said the big corporations, you approve of 
that. Now, if you approve of them having a way of arbitration to 
meet the problems of the day then when it comes down to you dealing 


with civilians you do not think that you should carry out the same | 


program ? 

Mr. Powe. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Brawtey. What reasons do you have for that difference? 

Mr. Powe... Well, for one thing, and as I say the reasons we could 
go on forever on those, it seems to me, the principal reason would 
be that it is just contrary to our way of doing business in the Federal 
Government to not give an agency head authority to deal with except 
in specialized situations. I realize that Congress has legislated in 
specialized situations, but we are talking about in day-to-day labor- 
management relationships; it is contrary to, I think, good management 
to give the responsibility for making the decisions on personnel mat- 
ters to someone outside who has no responsibility for accomplishment 
of the mission or give them authority to make binding decisions on the 
head of an agency. 

Now, in our own case, in Defense, I do not think a good case could 
be made for any suggestion of going outside. 

Mr. Brawiey. What do you mean by “going outside?” 

Mr. Powett. When I say “going outside” the head of the agency 
is responsible for accomplishing the mission. If someone else looks 
over his shoulder or dictates to him they have relieved him of a certain 
amount of his responsibility. 


Mr. Brawtey. Well, does not the same thing exist in arbitration in 


industry, big industry ? 

Mr. Powe. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Brawtry. You approve of it there? 

Mr. PoweE.u. Yes, sir; personally I do. 

Mr. Brawtey. Well, is the fact that you disaprove of it in govern- 
ment the belief that you think it is already existing in a certain form! 

Mr. Powerit. Yes, because based on our experience in Defense, em- 
ployees get, I think,a fast shake. 

Mr. Brawtey. Is not Defense, after all, big industry ? 

Mr. Powe. Defense is big industry, yes, sir; it is. We have a 
million—almost a million and a quarter employees. 

Mr. Fannin. If I could inject one thought at this point it might 
clarify the situation. 


I do not think big industry in the sense that the question was raised i 


is a good illustration. The president or the general manager of a 
large corporation, who may be the sole owner for that matter, is 
responsible only to himself, to his board of directors, and to his 
stockholders. He has at best one boss and to that extent if that one 
boss is willing to agree to divest himself of certain managerial pre- 


rogatives and certain managerial responsibilities in the exercise of _ 
free will there is nothing wrong with that. Some parts of industry 
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ave adopted it, I think by far the larger segment of American in- 
dustry stall does not use compulsory arbitration in the sense that we 
ive been discussing arbitration this morning. IL think the Federal 
Government is a different kind of corporation, if you want to call it 
that, certainly a different kind of employer. 

The Secretary of Defense is answerable to the President, he is an- 
swerable t to the Congress, he is answerable to the American pub lie, 

ud apparently under this bill he would also be answerable to a board, 
the third member of which would be appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Mr. Brawtey. In certain matters 

The Cuarrman., Is it not true, though, that every big corporation is 
answerable to the president, he is answerable to the Government that 
we are running at the present time through your Labor Department 
and different things and setting up salaries for steel and for different 
things is more or less run by the Government ¢ 

Mr. Fannina. Well, I cannot agree with you, Senator 

The CHarrman. Toa very large extent big business is controlled, we 
have to control it, by the Government. 

Mr. Fannineo. Controlled in the public interest. 

The CHarrmMan. Controlled in the public interest, that is right. 

Mr. Fannine. But the question of whether United States Steel is 
going to grant a wage increase—— 

The Cuairman. How far public interest is determined by the Pres- 
ident of the United States as he hands that down to the various 
departments. 

Mr. Fanning. But, the question of whether a corporation wants to 
divest itself of wage-settling authority, I think, it is oversimplifying 
the question to talk just in terms of arbitration. M: any companies 
agree to arbitrate certain kinds of issues, but they do not agree to 
blanket arbitration. 

The CHarrMan. Let us just face facts. We are here with the em- 
ployees, they do not have a right to strike. They take that oath, most 
of them do, when they become employees, civilian employees; they 
also take an oath as to their allegiance to their Government. That 
being so do you think that the people that work for big corporations— 
I want to put another question to you—do you think that the big cor- 
porations would have ever given up that right to arbitrate in a great 
many Instances they did it if: they had not had that fear of the strike / 

Mr. Fannie. Well 

The CaatrMaNn. Do you not think that that had a little something to 
do with it? Now, they have given that right up here to us, the right 
tostrike. I think that enters into this picture. 

Mr. Fannino. Well, it is part of the condition of working for the 
Federal Government and I presume that the other considerations of 
employment take the lack of that threat into perspective in determin- 
ing the sum total of Government employment. 

The Cuarrman. It makes the employee more in the hands of the 
employer than an ordinary employee of a corporation where they 
have the right to strike. 

Mr. FAannrne. Yes, but again I—we are oversimplifying this. 

The CHarrman. So, we have to throw all the safeguards around the 
employees that we possibly can to protect them, not against the good 
employer, they are far in the majority, but like everybody else they 
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are human beings, some are good and some are bad, we know that. It 
makes no difference what administration is in. Is that not true 

Mr. FanninG. I would not disagree with you, Senator. 

The Cuairman. What was that? 

Mr. Fannine. I said I would not disagree with you. 

The Cuamman. You may have a good setup in the Department, 
I think the Navy and the Army as a usual thing is ahead of some of 
the other departments, so they are scattered throughout the United 
States and they have the prevailing wage and they are understood 
to deal with and go along with it and you have to kind of set up 
standards to go by that, then you give them more latitude in regards 
to the pay and all for that reason than you do in a lot of the depart- 
ments. So, that being so you have to set up a better grading and 
dealing with the employees and for that reason I must say that you 
have gone further into the field than probably some other depart- 
ments. Is that not so? 

Mr. Powerit. I think we have a record that we are very proud of, 
sir. 

The Cuairman. It is just that you have more problems with them 
for that reason. I know I have had a lot of contacts with the depart- 
ments both with complaints and with the other side, too. 

Are there any other questions? 

(There were no further questions of Mr. Powell.) 

The Cuamman. If there are no further questions we will excuse 
you. We certainly appreciate your coming and giving this testimony. 

Mr. Poweixt. Thank you; it was a pleasure. 

The Cuairman. The next witness is Mr. A. E. Weatherbee, Execu- 
tive Director, Bureau of Personnel, Post Office Department. He will 
be accompanied by Abe McGregor Goff, Solicitor of the Post Office. 
They are representing the Postmaster General. 

We are very sorry that the Postmaster General could not come but 
we understand the circumstances and I have a letter here this morn- 
ing I would like to insert into the record. It will be made a part of 
the record showing why he could not be here today. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1956. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSTON: I am indeed sorry that I cannot personally accept 
the invitation contained in your letter of May 18 to appear this morning before 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee in the hearings on S. 3593. 

In my absence, Mr. Arthur B. Weatherbee, who is Deputy Assistant Postmaster 
yeneral in the Bureau of Personnel, will present the Department’s views, to- 
gether with our observations on some of the testimony by proponents of this 
legislation. 

A copy of Mr. Weatherbee’s statement, preparation of which was just com- 
pleted this morning, is enclosed. Additional copies will be made available to 
the committee to the extent needed. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


The Cuarrman. Off the record. — 
(Whereupon, there was a discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Brawtey. Before you go, Mr. Chairman, | would like to present 
for the record the official report from the Post Office Department on 
the legislation before the committee this morning. 

The Cuarman. That will become a part of the record. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 23, 1956 
Hon. OLIN D,. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your request for report on 5S. 3598, 
a bill to amend section 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect 
to the recognition of organizations of postal and Federal employees 

This legislation would amend section 652 of title 5, United States Code, by 
the addition of a new subsection thereto under which regional or local officers 
of national employee organizations “representing employees of a department o1 
agency or subdivision of such department or agency’ would present grievances 
on behalf of their members “without restraint, coercion, interference, intimida 
tion, or reprisal.” 

Within 6 months from the enactment of the bill the heads of the departments 
or agencies would be required, after receipt of expression of views of the officers 
and representatives of the employee organizations, to promulgate regulations 
to specify that administrative officers of the departments or agencies confer 
with the officers or representatives of the employee organizations, when requested, 
“on matters of policy affecting working conditions, safety, in-service training, 
labor-management cooperation, methods of adjusting grievances, transfers, 
appeals, granting of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, and reduction 
in force.” The officers or representatives of the employee organizations would 
have the right to “carry on any lawful activity, without intimidation, coercion, 
interference, or reprisal.” 

Two boards of arbitration would be established by this legislation. 

The board of arbitration headed up by a representative appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, 1 representative of the department or agency, and 1 repre- 
sentative of the employee organization is to handle “disputes resulting from 
disagreement between employee organizations and departments or agencies 
on the policies enumerated in subsection (e) (2) (A)” of this bill. The findings 
of this board of arbitration “shall be final and conclusive.” 

The board of arbitration headed up by the member designated by the Civil 
Service Commission, 1 member selected by the head of the department or agency, 
and 1 member selected by the organigzation would handle “charges involving 
a violation” of the new subsection which would be added to section 652 of title 
>, United States Code, by this measure. The findings of this board of arbi- 
tration also would be final and conclusive as to the fact of violation, and “the 
head of the department or agency involved shall take such action as may be 
necessary to cause the suspension, demotion, or removal of any administrative 
official found by the board of arbitration to have violated this subsection.” 

It is further provided that the subsection would not apply to the Central 
Intelligence Agency or to the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

The present instructions of the Department provide an orderly procedure for 
any employee to present a grievance covering any situation. An employee, if 
he feels the decision reached by lesser officials is not equitable or fair, can 
eventually appeal the matter to the Postmaster General for final decision. The 
employee is not required to be a member of any employee organization, and 
has the right to be represented by a committee of employees he selects. He 
makes these presentations without restraint, coercion, interference, intimida- 
tion, or reprisal. 

National officers of employee organizations are provided opportunities of con- 
ferring with administrative officers on all matters of policy affecting employees. 
Local officers of employee organizations are given a hearing by the postmaster 
or Other administrative official at the local level at any time such a request 
is made. Free discussion of local problems is encouraged. 

The right of officers or representatives to solicit membership, collect fees or 
dues, Or to carry on any other lawful activity is not questioned as long as such 
actions do not interfere with the normal operation of the postal service. 

This legislation provides for representation of members of employee organi- 
zations only, and could require all employees to join an organization in order to 
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obtain the same consideration and treatment in dealings with administrative 
officials. 

This Department believes that the circumstances covered by this legislation 
are adequately handled at this time and that such legislation is not necessary. 
The language in the last sentence of (e) (2) on page 2 of the legislation could 
lead to the solicitation of membership, collection of dues and fees, and other 
employee organization activities during official work hours. This could inter- 
fere with the official duties of the employees and with the proper operation of 
the postal service. 

The law presently recognizes the right of employees to become members of 
employee organizations, and it provides necessary protection to such employees 
incident to legitimate activities therein (5 U. 8S. C. 652). During the many years 
this law has been in operation the Department’s relationship with employee or- 
ganizations has on the whole been amicable. The Department and its repre- 
sentatives are always willing to discuss problems in which responsible employee 
organizations have an interest at any time the representatives request such 
a discussion. Because of this it is my opinion that this legislation is super- 
fluous and its enactment would serve no useful purpose. 

The establishment of two boards of arbitration would be unworkable. As 
written, the legislation would permit any representative of an employee organi- 
zation to appeal to either or both boards for a hearing when he did not feel 
adequate attention had been paid to his personal demands by any administrative 
official of the Department. Such a hearing would delay a decision and, being 
far removed from the cause, would constitute a purely subjective discussion 
which could be prolonged indefinitely without reaching satisfactory conclusions. 
Furthermore, the establishment of two separate boards of arbitration could result 
in conflicting decisions with resultant confusion. Under present conditions if an 
employee organization presents evidence to the Postmaster General or his dulv 
designated representative that any administrative official of the Department is 
not cooperative remedial action is initiated. There is no evidence that this 
system is not fully satisfying the needs of the Department and the employee 
organizations. 

Furthermore, this legislation would vest both boards of arbitration with ju- 
risdiction over disputes over rates of pay, in addition to the other policies 
enumerated in the bill. Since the Congress, not the Department, controls wages, 
it is not clear what purpose the boards of arbitration could serve, if the Depart- 
ment and unions should disagree on wage matters. 

Section 202 of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 89; 
39 U. S. C., see. 962). grants postal employees the right to appeal directly to 
the Civil Service Con mission for review of any action of the Postmaster General 
in classifying positions under that act. It is not clear whether the procedures 
authorized by this legislation would supersede the benefits granted by section 
202 of the Postal Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, or whether they would 
be in addition to the benefits of section 202. In any event, it is the view of 
this Department that the rights of appeal granted by section 202 of the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955, together with the present grievance 
procedures of this Department provide adequate safeguards for employees of 
this Department. 

In connection with this legislation, it is believed to be appropriate to invite 
the attention of the committee to remarks made in 1937 by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in a letter to Mr. Luther Steward, president of the National Feder- 
ation of Federal Employees. These statements were repeated at page 43 of the 
hearings conducted in the 82d Congress by the House Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service with respect to H. R. 554 and H. R. 571, bills which were 
similar to the present legislation, and are as follows: 

“The desire of Government employees for fair and adequate pay, reasonable 
hours of work, safe and suitable working conditions, development of opportuni- 
ties for advancement, facilities for fair and impartial consideration and review 
of grievances, and other objectives of a proper employee relations policy, is 
basically no different from that of employees in private industry. Organization 
on their part to present their views on such matters is both natural and logical. 
but meticulous attention should be paid to the special relationships and obliga- 
tions of public servants to the public itself and to the Government. 

“All Government employees should realize that the process of collective bar- 
gaining, as usually understood, cannot be transplanted into the public service. 
It has its distinct and insurmountable limitations when applied to public per- 
sonnel management. The very nature and purposes of Government make it im- 
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possible for administrative officials to represent fully or to bind the employer 
in mutual discussions with Government-employee organizations. The employer 
is the whole people, who speak by means of laws enacted by their representatives 
in Congress. Accordingly, administrative officials and employees alike are gov- 
erned and guided, and in many instances, restricted, by laws which establish 
policies, procedures, or rules in personnel matters.” 

Legislation of this nature will so encroach upon the administrative functions 
and responsibility of the Department, postmasters, and others charged with the 
administration of the postal service, that it would very seriously hamper the 
economic administration of this service. 

Furthermore, this legislation fails to provide any method for determining 
whether an organization in fact represents a particular employee, or which or- 
ganization represents an employee. There are two organizations now representing 
postal clerks. Jurisdictional disputes now arise among organizations of postal 
employees. This legislation could only serve to aggravate a confused situation. 

This Department is opposed to the enactment of this legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there would be no objection to the 
submission of this report to the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mavrice H. Stans, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


Senator Monroney. I wonder if the clerk of the committee could 
give us an outline of Mr. Summerfield’s letter at this time or would you 
care to read it if it is not too long? 

Mr. Braw ey. I think it is quite lengthy. 

Senator Monroney. What is his conclusion? In other words, I 
think it would help as we start the testimony of the Department to 
have some idea 

Mr. Braw ey. It is the general conclusion, Mr. Chairman, that the 
Postmaster General is opposed to the enactment of the legislation. A 
general statement is that he feels that the Department’s machinery now 
is adequate—— 

Senator Monroney. For what? 

Mr. Brawtey. For dealing with employees and employee repre- 
sentatives and that he is pretty severely opposed to the board of arbi- 
tration set up in the bill. 

Senator Monroney. What does he say about the handling of em- 
ployee organizations by the post oflice? 

Mr. Brawtey. He says the present instructions of the Department 
provide an orderly procedure for an employee to appeal a grievance 
inany situation. An employee, if he feels the decision reached by lesser 
officials is not equitable or fair can eventually appeal the matter to the 
Postmaster General for final decision. The employee is not required to 
be a member of any employee organization and has the right to be rep- 
resented by a committee of employees he selects. He makes these pre- 
sentations without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or 
reprisal, 

It says national officers of employee organizations are provided op- 
portunities of conferring with administrative officers on all matters of 
policy affecting employees. Local officers of employee organizations 
are given a hearing by the postmaster or other administrative official 
at the local level at any time such a request is made. Free discussion 
of local problems is encouraged. 

Senator Monroney. Free discussion of local problems? 

Mr. Brawtey. Yes, sir. The right of officers or representatives to 
solicit memberships, collect fees or dues, or to carry on any other lawful 
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activity is not questioned as long as such action does not interfere with 
the normal operation of the postal service. 

Senator Monroney. I just thought it would be helpful to the com- 
mittee to have the gist of the letter since it is going to be printed in 
the record. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Gorr. Mr. Chairman, of course, we are sorry to lose Chairman 
Johnston, but it is a pleasure to appear before the Acting Chairman 
with whom I have had the privilege of serving in Congress some years 
ago. 

“T am here as the Solicitor of the Post Office Department. My name 
is Abe McGregor Goff. The testimony will be given for the Depart- 
ment with Mr. Weatherbee but before he gives his testimony I want 
to read something into the record. 

There has been some reference made in testimony and in newspapers 
to the attitude of the American Bar Association toward employee re- 
lations in the Federal Government and I happen to have belonged to 
the American Bar Association for something over 30 years and am a 
former member of the house of delegates of that organization. 

Now, I have here a telegram that I received yesterday, it is dated 
May 23, it is addressed to Abe McGregor Goff, the Solicitor, Post 
Office Department, Washington, D. C.: 

In response to your inquiry I assure you that the American Bar Association 
has not endorsed the principle of collective bargaining for Federal employees. 
Unfortunately erroneous newspaper reports appeared last August indicating 
the association favored such principle. These reports were based on the report 
of the committee on labor relations of governmental employees of the section of 
labor relations law, which committee report was not approved by the section or by 
the house of delegates or board of governors of the association. Said committee 
is no longer in existence. Will appreciate anything you can do to see to it that 
there is no further misrepresentation to the effect that the American Bar Associ- 
ation has approved any such principle. 

And it is signed “Joseph D. Stecher, secretary, American Bar 
Association.” 

I have a number of — here if you care to have them. 

Mr. Brawtey. Mr. Chairman, that is very fine, we have been in 
hearing here for about 2 weeks on this subject and I do not believe any 
witness has ever misrepresented or made any reference to the bar 
association’s endorsement of collective bargaining. I do not think the 
matter is before this committee, officially. 

Mr. Gorr. Well, there have been several references in the news- 
papers and there was something, as I understand it, in the testimony 
a week ago Monday in regard to this. 

Mr. Brawtry. Well, are you saying in effect then, by reading that 
telegram that S. 3593 resents collective bargaining? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, the telegram, I think, speaks for itself, Mr. Braw- 
ley. I will be glad to give you 

Mr. Braw ey. I am not referring to the telegram, I am referring to 
the provisions of S. 3593, the bill before the committee this morning. 

Mr. Gorr. I would like to have Mr. Weatherbee testify, but my view 
is that it does provide for compulsory collective bargaining and the 
collective bargaining ; 

Senator Monroney. That is the position taken by the post office that 
this is a collective bargaining bill / 
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Mr. Gorr. That is right, and that the finding of an outside court will 

e binding and cone ‘Jusive not only to the agency, to the Civil Service 
Commission, the General Accounting Office, and even to the Congress 
tself. 

Now, I would like if I may, sir, to have Mr. Weatherbee give his 
statement, but I did feel that this was something that ought to be 
brought to the attention of the committee. 

Rc Braw.ey. Mr. Goff, [think that the record ought to be complete. 
As I read this telegram it says: “In response to your inquiry * * * 
+ ould you care to “put } your inquiry into the ree ord? 

Mr. Gorr. Well, I made the inquiry yesterday by telephone, my in 
quiry was this: I asked Mr. Stecher if any official action had been taken 
on the matter of employee relations as evidenced by recent newspaper 
statements an& he said, “Why, I saw that last August immediately 
after the annual convention at Philadelphia.” 

I said, “Was that with the authority of the American Bar 
Association ?” 

He said, “No; it was not.” 

Well, then I said, “Would you be willing to send me a telegram, I 
have to appear before a committee tomorrow. 

And he said, “Certainly, I would be very happy to.” 

And that was the inquiry that I made. 

Senator Monroney. Did you refer to it as a bill to install collective 
bargaining, as generally assumed to be, in your conversation with him 

Mr. Gorr. I believe that I said that there is a bill pending that in- 
volves employee relations and collective bargaining. 

Senator Monroney. Well, he had not read the bill? 

Mr. Gorr. No; he had not read the bill. I do not think he had, but 
lie knew at once what I was talking about because the matter received 
wide publicity in the Washington papers last fall and received some 
additional publicity recently. 

Well, may we proceed with our committee testimony 

Senator Monroney. Do you have anything further / 

Mr. Brawtey. No. Is Mr. Weatherbee to begin ? 

Mr. Gorr. That is right. 

Mr. Brawtey. I would like for Mr. Weatherbee to put his back- 
ground in the record. I would like to know specifically how long he 
has been engaged in labor management problems in the Post Office 
Depar tment. 

Mr. Gorr. We will be very happy to do it. 

Senator MonronEy. Does the Postmaster General refer to this bill 
as a bill for collective bargaining / 

Mr. Brawtey. No; he does not. He says—I see nothing in_the 
Postmaster General’s letter. It is signed, “Deputy Postmaster Gen- 
eral Maurice Stans,” and there is no reference to collective bargaining 
in any way. 

Sen: itor Cartson. I have not read the testimony of the previous 
hearing, therefore, I know nothing about the telegram. It was men- 
tioned in the telegram that the American Bar Association had en- 
(orsed this compulsory arbitration for Federal employees then I think 


the telegram fits into the hearing, otherwise it was completely new 
to me, 
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Mr. Brawtey. It was completely new to me. I listened to all the 
witnesses and I have never heard it referred to in the hearing so far. 
This is the first mention of it. 

Senator Monroney. Any further questions before we proceed ? 

(There were no questions. ) 

Senator Monrongey. You may proceed, Mr. Weatherbee. 


STATEMENT OF A. E. WEATHERBEE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BU- 
REAU OF PERSONNEL, POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, ACCOMPANIED 
BY ABE McGREGOR GOFF, SOLICITOR OF THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. Weatuerser. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to meet with you and discuss the Post 
Office Department’s views in connection with the proposed legislation 
and I would like to invite your attention to remarks made in 1937 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Mr. Brawtry. Would you put your personal history into the 
record ? 

Mr. Weatruerser. My name is Artimus E. Weatherbee, I am cur- 
rently Executive Director of the Bureau of Personnel of the Post 
Office Department. I have served in the United States Government 
in various capacities in personnel administration since 1939, having 
come here from the University of Maine. 

Mr. Brawtey. What jobs have you held that deal ciameity with 
labor-management problems between executive and employee? 

Mr. Weatuersee. Well, I think I can best answer that by giving 
you the positions I have held and the agencies in which I have held 
them. 

Mr. Brawtey. I mean more specifically now the Post Office Depart- 
ment that you are representing this morning. 

Mr. Wearuersee. This is the only position that I have held in the 
Post Office Department. 

Mr. Brawtey. How long have you held this position ? 

Mr. Weatuerser. I have been in it for approximately 214 years. 
There was no Bureau of Personnel as you probably know in the Post 
Office Department before its creation in December of 1953. 

Mr. Braw ey. Have you held any specific jobs in Government prior 
to coming to the Post Office Department where you had to deal with 
labor-management problems? 

Mr. WreaTHERBEE. Not to the extent as in the postal service. There 
is no such other agency in the Government. 

Senator Caritson. Mr. Weatherbee, then you have held, as I under- 
stand it, personnel jobs in private industry or 

Mr. WeratuerseE. No; [ have not served in private industry, 
Senator. 

Senator Cartson. I just wondered what the program was; what 
the background was. 

Mr. Weatruersee. May I proceed, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Weatuerser. I would like to invite the attention of the com- 
mittee to the remarks made in 1937 by Franklin D. Roosevelt in a 
letter to Mr. Luther Steward, president of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees. These statements were repeated at page 43 
of the hearings conducted in the 82d Congress by the House Com- 
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mittee on Post Office and Civil Service with respect to H. R. 554 
and H. R. 571, bills which were similar to the present legislation. 
They are particularly rtinent in view of the suggestions made for 
arbitration boards in Government : 

The desire of Government employees for fair and adequate pay, reasonable 
hours of work, safe and suitable working conditions, development of opportu- 
nities for advancement, facilities for fair and impartial consideration and 
review of grievances, and other objectives of a proper employee-relations policy, 
is basically no different from that of employees in private industry. Organi- 
zation on their part to present their views on such matters is both natural and 
logical, but meticulous attention should be paid to the special relationships and 
obligations of public servants to the public itself and to the Government. 

All Government employees should realize that the process of collective bar- 
gaining, as usually understood, cannot be transplanted into the public service. 
It has its distinct and insurmountable limitations when applied to public-per- 
sonnel management. The very nature and purposes of Government make it im- 
possible for administrative officials to represent fully or to bind the employer in 
mutual discussions with Government-employee organizations. The employer is 
the whole people, who speak by means of laws enacted by their representatives 
in Congress. Accordingly, administrative officials and employees alike are 
governed and guided, and in many instances, restricted, by laws which establish 
policies, procedures, or rules in personnel matters. 

Also in connection with this legislation, Mr. Chairman, it is believed 
appropriate to invite the attention of the committee to the views ex- 
pressed by the Post Office Department to this committee on September 
9, 1951, when similar legislation was under consideration. At that 
time, the Truman administration position expressed to the chairman 
of this committee by the then Postmaster General, Jesse Donaldson, 
was that the legislation— 
will so encroach upon the administrative functions and responsibility of the 
Department and its offices charged with the administration of the service that 
it would very severely hamper the economic administration of this service. 

Mr. Robert Ramspeck, the then Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, also strongly testified in opposition to H. R. 554 and H. R. 
571, bills similar to S. 359: 3, at hearing before the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of Representatives. 

The Department today is opposed to S. 3593 for the reasons stated 
in the Postmaster General’s report to the chairman dated May 23, 
1956. It concurs in the views expressed by the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission. It does not believe the enactment of S. 3593 is 
necessary or desirable. The following will explain why: 

1. The Department already recognizes the right of employees to 
present grievances. It has an orderly procedure for the presentation 
of grievances covering any situation. Any employee or any repre- 
sentative of his choosing may present the grievance. He may obtain 
a hearing by local offici ials and may appeal the matter to the Post- 
master General for final decision. 

His right to appeal without restraint, interference, coercion, dis- 
crimination, or reprisal is recognized. 

For the information of the members of the committee, I would like 
to quote a few lines from the Department’s policy statement on 
grievances which is set forth in part 746 of the Postal Manual: 


POLICY 


1. It is the policy of the Department that employees and their supervisors 
should seek to settle informally at the work level service and personnel problems 
80056—_56——-11 
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in connection with working conditions and work relationships. To this end, 
the practice of friendly discussions of service and personnel problems between 
employees, supervisors, and other field and departmental officials is encouraged. 
Employees are urged to seek at all times adjustment of their complaints with 
their immediate supervisors on an informal basis so that grievances generally 
will be resolved at the work level between employees and their immediate super- 
visors. Supervisors, in turn, are instructed to make every effort to handle 
grievances in a fair, orderly, and expeditious manner, seeking advice and assist- 
ance of higher authority when necessary. 

2. If for any reason it is not possible to resolve a grievance informally at the 
work level, it is the policy of the Department to provide a formal method, called 
the grievance procedure, through which a complaint can be brought to the atten- 
tion of management representatives with sufficient authority to take corrective 
action when it is warranted. 

3. The right of postal personnel to appeal through these established super- 
visory channels without restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, or. re- 
prisal is recognized. 

4. The right of employees to join or refrain from joining postal employee or- 
ganizations or postal employee associations without interference, coercion, re- 
straint, or fear of discrimination or reprisal is recognized with the following 
exceptions : 

(a) They shall not have membership in organizations or associations which 
directly or by affiliation with other organizations or associations, impose upon 
them an obligation or duty to engage in, or assist in, any strike against the 
United States. 

(b) They shall not have membership in any political party or organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of Government in the 
United States. 

5. Employees are assured of a reasonable amount of official time for the pres- 
entation of a grievance. 


We believe and we feel that you will agree that the foregoing rep- 
resents a reasonable statement of policy on the subject. It was issued 
June 14, 1955, after several months of study which included discus- 
sions with employee organization representatives, review of written 
comments by employee representatives on the draft of the issuance, 
and discussions with and review of written comments of a number of 
Departmental and field postal officials. It was also approved by the 
Civil Service Commission. It is one of the keystones of our personnel 
policy and I would like to place a copy in the record if the chairman 
has no objection. 

Senator Monroney. Without objection it is so ordered. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF POLICY AND PROCEDURE RELATIVE TO THE HEARING OF GRIEVANCES OF 
EMPLOYEES 


POLICY 


1. It is the policy of the Department that employees and their supervisors 
should seek to settle informally at the work level, service and personnel prob- 
lems in connection with working conditions and work relationships. To this 
end, the practice of friendly discussions of service and personnel problems be- 
tween employees, supervisors, and other field and departmental officials is en- 
couraged. Employees are urged to seek at all times adjustment of their com- 
plaints with their immediate supervisors on an informal basis so that grievances 
generally will be resolved at the work level between employees and their 
immediate supervisors. Supervisors, in turn, are instructed to make every 
effort to handle grievances in a fair, orderly and expeditious manner, seeking 
advice and assistance of higher authority when necessary. 

2. If for any reason it is not possible to resolve a grievance informally at the 
work level, it is the policy of the Department to provide a formal method, called 
the grievance procedure, through which a complaint can be brought to the atten- 
tion of management representatives with sufficient authority to take corrective 
action when it is warranted. 
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8. The right of postal personnel to appeal through these established super 
visory channels without restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, or re 
prisal is recognized. 

4. The right of employees to join or refrain from joining postal employee 
organizations or postal employee associations without interference, coercion, 
restraint, or fear of discrimination or reprisal is recognized with the following 
exceptions : 

(a) They shall not have membership in organizations or associations which 
directly or by affiliation with other organizations or associations, impose upon 
them an obligation or duty to engage in, or assist in, any strike against 
United States. 

(b) They shall not have membership in any political party or organization 
which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of Government in the 
United States. 

5. Employees are assured of a reasonable amount of official 
presentation of a grievance. 

6. Central authority for the administration of the Department's grievance pro- 
cedure is vested in the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 


the 


time for the 


Personnel. 
PROCEDURE 
The following formal procedure is issued in order that all employees may be 
aware of the method by which they may exercise their rights in the presenta- 


tion of grievances in the event informal discussions do not provide a satisfactory 
settlement : 


Step I—Immediate supervisor 

(a) The employee must first present the formal grievance to his immediate 
supervisor in writing. 
Step I1I1—Unit head 


(a) If the employee's grievance is not satisfactorily adjusted by the supervisor 
within 5 working days after presentation of the written grievance, he may then 
present it in his own behalf or through not to exceed 3 other employees repre- 
senting him to the head of the unit in which he is employed or to the unit head's 
designated representative, who will endeavor to obtain a prompt settlement 
of the grievance. For this purpose the following units are designated: 

Unit Unit head 
I en Postmaster. 
Postal Transportation Service, Office Head of section. 

of General Superintendent. 

Postal Transportation Service districts_ 
Regional operations office 
District operations office 


District superintendent. 
ates aes Regional manager. 
aa ae os anette District manager. 


Office of regional industrial engineer__ Regional industrial engineer. 
Mail equipment shops, District of Co- Superintendent. 
lumbia. 


Regional vehicle service 


et a res Regional vehicle manager 
Vehicle service garage 


a a Superintendent—if authorized, other 
wise the regional vehicle manager. 

ee a eee ee Superintendent. 

Regional realty office 


Supply center___- 


eect ba taienuainaiaiivintiteiniti - Regional realty manager. 
Post Office Inspection Service Divi- Inspector in charge. 


sion. 
Regional accounting office____________ Regional controller—if established, 
otherwise the director. 
Division, Post Office Department____-- Director. 


(b) Presentation to the unit head also must be in the form of a written state- 


ment, indicating clearly the nature of the grievance and the pertinent facts as 
they exist in the opinion of the employee. If satisfactory agreement cannot be 
reached, the aggrieved or his representatives may request that a hearing com- 
mittee be appointed. 

(¢) The unit head shall carefully review the written statement relating to 
the grievance and secure a written signed statement from any employee against 
whom a grievance is directed. 

(d) If a hearing is requested by the employee, the unit head shall arrange 
for a hearing committee. In those instances where the designation of a hearing 
committee is impracticable because of the limited number of employees in the 
office, the hearing will be held by the unit head. The hearing committee will 
cousist of the following members: The aggrieved employee will name a person 
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of his choice to be a member, the unit head will name the second member, and 
those two members will agree on a third member who will act as chairman. If 
the members designated by the unit head and the employee are unable to agree 
upon a third member within 5 days of their designation, they will so report to 
the unit head who will name the third member. All three members must be 
employees of the postal service. The functions of the hearing committee will be 
advisory. 

The hearing committee will obtain and evaluate such information as it con- 
siders pertinent to the grievance, including the hearing of those individuals 
considered to be in possession of information necessary for consideration in 
arriving at a decision. Attendance of witnesses at hearings will be limited to 
the person who is testifying. An abstract of the proceedings covering all perti- 
nent facts shall be kept. The procedure shall be as informal as is consistent 
with an orderly presentation of the case. While hearings are not limited by 
legal rules of evidence and procedure, testimony should be contained within 
reasonable bounds of relevancy. The abstract of the proceedings should be 
signed by each member of the hearing committee. 

At the completion of the hearing, the hearing committee shall furnish the 
unit head with a summary of the hearing together with its recommendation. In 
the event of a disagreeement, a dissenting recommendation may be made by a 
committee member. 

Such appeals must be in writing with a copy to the unit head and must state 
the employee’s reasons for appealing from the decision of the unit head. On 
receipt of the copy of the appeal the unit head must forward all papers relating 
to the case, including the summary and recommendations of the hearing com- 
mittee if a hearing was held, to the review officer. 

(e) Whether a decision is made on the written statement of the aggrieved, 
and/or on the summary of the hearing if held, the unit head will advise the 
aggrieved of his decision in writing as promptly as possible, but not later than 
15 working days from the date the grievance is presented to the unit head unless 
a further delay is agreed upon by all members of the hearing committee. 


Step I1I—Review officer 
(a) When the decision of the unit head is not satisfactory to the employee, 
he may, within 30 days of the receipt of such decision, request in his own be- 


half or through another employee representing him an appeal review of the 
decision through the following channel: 
Decisions on grievance rendered by— May be appealed to— 
a cccnaecanei nahn Regional operations manager through 
the district operations manager. 
Head of Section, Postal Transportation General Superintendent. 
Service. 
District Superintendent, Postal Trans- Do 
portation Service. 
Manager, regional operations office__._. Regional director—if established, other- 
wise the Bureau Head, Post Office 


Department. 

Manager, district operations office_____ Regional operations manager. 

Regional industrial engineer____._---__ Regional director—if established, other- 
wise the Bureau Head, Post Office De- 
partment. 

Superintendent, Mail Equipment Shops, Bureau Head, Post Office Department. 

D. C. 

Regional vehicle manager____-_------~~ Regional director—if established, other- 
wise the Bureau Head, Post Office De- 
partment. 


Superintendent, Vehicle Service Ga- Regional vehicle manager. 
rage. 


Regional realty manager__----------- Regional director—if established, other- 
wise the Bureau Head, Post Office De- 
partment. 

Superintendent, Supply Center_..--~-~- Bureau Head, Post Office Department. 


Inspector in charge (Post Office Inspec- Chief Inspector, Post Office Department. 
tion Service Division). 
Regional controller or director, regional Regional director—if established, other- 
accounting office. wise the Bureau Head, Post Office De- 
partment. 
Director, Post Office Department Divi- Bureau Head. 
sion. 
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(b) The review officer will review the decision of the unit head within 15 
working days. On completion of the review, he will communicate his writ- 
ten decision to the unit head, furnishing a copy thereof to the employee and/or 
his representative. 

Step IV—Postmaster General 

(a) When a decision of the review officer is not considered satisfactory to 
the employee, it may be appealed to the Postmaster General through the Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, by the employee or his chosen rep- 
resentative within 30 days of the receipt of the decision. Such appeals should 
be addressed to the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, Post 
Office Department, Washington 25, D. C., and contain a full statement as 
to the reasons for appealing and copies of prior decisions rendered in the case. 
In his consideration of the evidence, the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau 
of Personnel, may review the case with the employee's representative on such 
matters as are pertinent to the issues and may remand the case through the 
review officers for futher hearings by the hearing committee. After a com- 
plete review of the material facts pertaining to the case, the Assistant Post- 
master General, Bureau of Personnel, will render a report and recommenda- 
tion to the Postmaster General. 

(b) The Postmaster General will make a final decision. The aggrieved and 
other interested parties will be advised of the decision. 

Postal officials, with respect to whom and to the extent that the foregoing 
procedure would not be appropriate, may present a grievance in their own 
behalf or through a representative of their own choosing to the Assistant Post- 
master General, Bureau of Personnel. When, in his judgment, any such 
grievance should have been presented at another level of the grievance procedure, 
it will be returned with instructions as to the level at which it should be filed. 
Otherwise, a complete review of the material facts and circumstances of the 
matter will be made and the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, 
will render a report and recommendation to the Postmaster General. The Post- 
master General will make a final decision. The aggrieved and/or his representa- 
tive will be advised of the decision. Order 16112 of August 22, 1941, is hereby 
rescinded.—PMG Order 55892, May 11, 1955. 

Mr. WeaTtHerseE. I would also like to point out that this procedure 
does not provide for voluntary decisions on the part of management 
representatives. It clearly indicates that supervisors are instructed, 
that it is the policy of the Department, the right of postal personnel to 
appeal is recognized, the right to join or refrain from joining organi- 
zations 1s recognized, that they are assured of a reasonable amount of 
time in presenting grievances, that the unit head shall arrange for a 
hearing committee, if asked for, that he must then pass it on to the 
next level in writing with the employ ee’s reasons stated if they cannot 
come to agreement, ‘that the review officer will review the decision and 
that it will be passed on, if necessary, with a report and recommenda- 
tion to the Postmaster General who will make the final decision. All 
parties, of course, would be advised along the way and there are time 
limitations indicated which express the Department’ s intent for expe- 
ditious action. 

Another reason for the Department’s position is that it now requires 
supervisors to consult with employee organizations concerning mutual 
problems. This requirement is in part 741 of the Postal Manual. It 
is also in our basic supervisory iostaia course materials, the first of 
which was issued in December 1954. This training pamphlet, in ad- 
dition, states the Department’s policy to be one of cooperation with 
oflicers of employee organizations and encouragement of their efforts 
to express themselves concerning conditions of employment. It also 
stresses the human relations factor in the formulation of personnel 
policies, p Rennes the importance and dignity of the individual. 

Insofar as the officials of the departmental headquarters offices are 


aware, no representatives of employee groups have been denied the 
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opportunity to confer with agency officials. Naturally, this does ont 
mean that employee recommendations or suggestions have always 
received favorable consideration, but the Department has an open-door 
policy within the limits only of the physical capacities of its personnel. 

3. In view of its grievance policy and its policy on consultation 
with employee representatives, the Department sees no need for 
sections (e) (1) and (e) (2) (A) of S. 3593, especially since repre- 
sentatives of employee organizations have full opportunity to present 
their views, not only to agency officials, but also to the Congress. This 
right has also been specifically recognized by the Department in part 
741 of the Postal Manual. I quote: 


11 Though there is no law providing for recognition of representatives of 
employee organizations, the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912 permits postal em- 
ployees to be members of an organization having objectives which include the 
hetterment of conditions of employment. Joining or not joining an employee 
organization is a matter for decision of the individual postal employee, and the 
Department prohibits discrimination in either case. 

12. Membership in any society, association, club, or other form of organization 
of postal employees not affiliated with any outside organization imposing an 
obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike, or proposing to assist 
them in any strike, against the United States, having for its objects among other 
things, improvements in the condition of labor of its members, including hours of 
labor and compensation therefore and leave of absence, by any person or groups 
of persons in the postal service, or the presenting by any such person or groups 
of persons of any grievance or grievances to the Congress or any Member thereof 
shall not constitute or be cause for reduction in rank or compensation or removal 
of such person or groups of persons from said service. 

721.2-.21. The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any Member 
thereof, or to furnish information to either House of Congress, or any committee 
or member thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with. 


You will note the denial of the right to strike, that is a law of the 
Congress, Government employees have not given up any right to strike, 
they have never had it and we believe they can never have it if the 
United States Government is to be democratic. 

4. The Department is strongly opposed to the other provisions of 
this bill. Sections (e) (2) (B) and (e) (3) would establish two sepa- 
rate boards of arbitration. The first would be charged with the 
responsibility of final and conclusive findings in disputes resulting 
from disagreement between employee organizations and departments 
or agencies on the policies enumerated in the bill. The second would 
be charged with the responsibility of final and conclusive findings on 
charges of violations of the provisions of the bill and would in effect 
determine the suspension, demotion, or removal of officials violating 
the provisions of the bill. 

Adequate safeguards for employees are already available and reme- 
dial action can be taken any time that such is necessary in the case of 
any administrative official. There is no evidence that current author- 
ities and regulations are not fully satisfying the legitimate needs of 
the Department and the employee organizations. 

The bill proposes to place in the hands of boards of arbitration 
authority traditionally exercised by the heads of the executive depart- 
ments of the Government to operate their respective departments 
within the laws enacted by Congress. It is such a broad grant of au- 
thority that it will take from the courts, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Civil Service Commission their authority to interpret 
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and construe law, to approve or disapprove expenditures of public 
moneys and to rule on appeals of employees. ‘The jurisdiction placed 
ae these boards is to take final and conclusive action. ‘There is no 
appeal. Their decisions could circumvent or defeat the will of Con 
cress With respect to such matters as rates of pay for employees and 
the granting of annual or sick leave. 

Mr. Chairman, one board selected to consider an issue in one agency 
might reach findings different from those of a board considering the 
same issue in another agency. A board selected to consider an issue 
on behalf of one group of employees may disagree with another board 
selected to consider the same issue for another group of employees. 

The exercise of the power and authority granted to these boards 
would impair the orderly continuity of Government operations to the 
detriment of the employee. 

What protection is afforded the taxpayer with this abdication of 
power and authority by the Congress and the placing of this power in 
the hands of these boards? The power to prescribe rates of pay, the 
number of days of leave an employee is entitled to receive, and many 
related matters should remain where it is; namely, with the Congress. 
Only in that way can the taxpayer be protected from an arbitrary 
and unjust final and conclusive decision affecting the national econ- 
omy. 

‘This is the Department’s position on S. 3593. I appreciate having 
had the opportunity to make this statement for the Department. If 
[ can answer any questions you have, I will be pleased to do so. How- 
ever, before ¢ losing I would like to make these further observations 
in connection with 8. 3593 

The other day hearings were held before this committee at which a 
number of postal employees gave testimony. All of the statements 
made have not as yet been available to us but those of which we are 
aware appear to fall into two categories: (1) Individual case prob- 
lems and (2) questions concerning departmental regulations or prac- 
tices. Some of the individual cases reached along way back, into pre- 
vious postal administration, but each and every one is now being re- 
explored. If there are others, the Department is not only perfectly 
willing but is anxious to have them documented and reported so that 
corrective action may be taken in any case warranted; however, we 
have not found such action warranted in any of the old instances 
mentioned in the hearings. 

With respect to the general questions raised, we are also reviewing 
the actual Pacts to see if any changes in regulations or practices are 
warranted. In doing so, we have tried to keep in mind, however, 
that the representations made to you were apparently for the ig? 
pose of influencing this legislation rather than because of lack of 
opportunity to discuss grievances or obtain proper decisions. Many 
of the grievances presented to you either had not been presented to 
appropriate officials by employee organization representatives or had 

een presented and acted upon, some under previous postal adminis- 
trations. 

A number of witnesses were highly critical of the provisions of 
section 744.442 of the Postal Manual. Some called it an attempt at 
gag rule. The unreasonableness of such accusations is clearly demon- 
strated. The facts of the matter are that in 1949 the previous post- 
office management issued restrictions on campaigns for changes in the 
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mail service on the part of one segment of its employees, those in the 
Postal Transportation Service. This regulation was reprinted in the 
revised chapter of the manual. It never caused any unhappiness or 
concern in the 7 years it was in effect. Now it is being deliberately 
misinterpreted. 

Mr. Brawtey. May I break in just a moment at that point? 

The newspapers carried quite a lot of information on this so-called 
gag order and it was my interpretation from the newspapers, because 
the committee was never advised in any way about the order or has 
not asked any questions about it. It was my impression at that time 
that the new order that was released a few days ago and rescinded 
later by the Postmaster General, I believe. was all inclusive. 

Mr. Weatuerser. I am sorry, I do not quite understand the com- 
ment. 

Mr. Braw ey. Well, your comment here is that 

Mr. WeatuHersee. There was no order rescinded that I know of. 

Mr. Brawtey. For 7 years and only affected the Postal Transpor- 
tation Service. My question to you is, Was the recent order all inclu- 
sive / 

Mr. WeaTHERBEE, It extended the order to the rest of the postal 
service, but it has not been rescinded. 

Mr. Brawtey. It has not been rescinded ? 

Mr. Weatuerser. No. 

Mr. Gorr. It has not. If I may interrupt there, it contained a 
specific reference to the employees to appeal and give information to 
the Congress. 

Mr. Weatuerser. I think the rest of this letter-——- 

Senator Monroney. Have you that order? Will you put it in the 
record? Ithink we ought to have it there. 

Mr. WeaTuerser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Braw ey. I notice at the bottom of page 6 of your testimony 
you refer to section 741.2. I believe following that is another section, 
if I am correct; I would like to be corrected if Iam not. You have 
a section following this which you do not print in your testimony 
which directs that all questions and petitions to Congress come through 
agency officials. 

Mr. Gorr. No; that is not correct. It provides an additional 
channel if they wish to use it. It is a permissive authorization for 
them to go to postal officials and they use it many times, of course. 

Mr. Braw ey. But it is not mandatory at all? 

Mr. Weatruersee. No, sir. 

May I proceed, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Monroney. Let us get this straightened out. He is trying 
to get that order. 

Mr. Brawtey. 741.22 is the one I am referring to. 

Mr. Weatuersee. The item questioned will be marked in the record, 
the reference which is made in the same issuance to the rights we have 
been discussing is also marked and the issuance which contains these 
rights is marked for the record. 

Mr. Brawiry. How long is section 741.22? 

Mr. Weatnersee. Two lines, sir. 





Petitions and proposals may be presented to the official in charge of an 
installation by either an employee or any employee organization representative. 
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Mr. Brawtey. Well what is the intent of that? 1 mean 

Mr. Wearnersesr. Just what it says. 

Mr. Brawtey. Why tell an employee if he wants to write his Con- 
cressman or his Senator that he may send it through agency officials ¢ 
Why cannot he write him direct ¢ 

Mr. Weatuerser. He may not want to go to his Congressman. 
This permits him to use either or both channels if he wants. 

’ Mr. Braw.tey. What does the section refer to? 

Mr. WearHerser. “Right to Petition Congress and Postal Officials.” 
That is the heading of the section. 

Mr. Braw.ey. But you are not saying to an employee that if you 
want to write your Congressman or Senator you may send your cor- 
respondence through agency officials / 

Mr. Wearuerser. No; we are not. May I read the whole thing 
for the record, sir, so it will be classified ¢ 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. WraATHERBEE (reading) : 


RIGHT TO PETITION CONGRESS AND POSTAL OFFICIALS 


Sec. 741.21. The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any Member 
thereof, or to furnish information to either House of Congress, or any committee 
or member thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with. 

Sec. 741.22. Petitions and proposals may be presented to the official in 
charge of an installation by either an employee or an employee organization 
representative. 


Mr. Brawtey. And you are strictly referring there to petitions to 
post office officials ? 

Mr. Weatuerser. That was the intent, sir. 

Mr. Brawtey. All right. 

Mr. Weatuerser. I will submit these for the record. 

Senator Monroney. Yes, please. They will be inserted in the rec- 
ord at this point. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows :) 

Part 743. EMPLOYEE SERVICES 

743.1 REASON FOR EMPLOYEE SERVICES 

An employee services program is designed to provide services and facilities 
which help employees to work with a better understanding of their jobs and 
with a minimum of distraction due to personal job related problems. Except 


for the services listed in 743.2 and 743.3, approval of the regional office is re- 
quired for initiation of employee services whether or not listed in this part. 


743.2 INFORMATION FACILITIES 
21 Need for Information 


Employees should be kept informed by their supervisors on matters affecting 
them. 


.22 Methods of Informing Employees 

.221 Official Order Books. These include Postal Transportation Service dis- 
trict and general orders and Postal Bulletins. 

.222 Bulletin Boards. If both official and unofficial material is posted, sepa- 
rate boards must be maintained. The board for unofficial material shall be 
placed in employees’ swing rooms where they exist and may be used for notices 
of employee organization or other meetings, social affairs, athletic events, lost 
and found items, etc. No propaganda or controversial matter shall be posted 
on these boards. The official in charge of the installation or his designated 
representative must pass on the suitability of all notices before posting and shall 
otherwise govern the use of the boards. 
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225 Postal Service News. The Department's monthly publication is a medium 


for keeping employees informed of postal problems, programs, and progress and J 
for the exchange of ideas and experiences. 

224 News Letters. Locally prepared news letters may be used as a means me 
of informing employees. a 
743.3 COUNSEL AND ASSISTANCE 

Employees should be made to feel free to ask supervisors or officials for advice a 
or assistance on important personal matters even though they do not relate to ft 
official business. Pi 
743.4. Crepir UNIONS 

: a aa fi 
41 Authority for Establishing 8 

Employee credit unions in Federal departments or agencies are chartered and oO 
operated by groups of Federal Employees, under authority of Public Law 197, 1 
known as the Federal Credit Union Act of 1984, as amended on July 9, 1987, or ; 
they may be chartered under applicable State laws. In case of the former, they 
are under the supervision of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Department s| 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, I. C. If chartered under 
State laws, credit unions are subject to supervision of the Banking Department of 
the State involved. > 

sie e 
42 Provision of Space I 

Postal officials will without charge authorize space for credit unions in Federal] 0 
buildings other than workroom floor space, whenever such space is available. If i 
the space used is accessible through the workroom only, membership in the credit 
union shall be restricted to postal employees. Other Federal employees in the f 
same building may not join unless the credit union office is so situated so that f 
it will not be necessary for those persons to enter the postal workroom. Credit a 
union business shall not be conducted from any post office service window. 

43 Use of postal employees t 
. * - . ‘ 

The Comptroller General of the United States in a decision dated November 3, ' 
1936, ruled that clerical assistance may not be provided on Government time to 
credit union activities. This restriction applies to all postal installations. Regu- f 
lar employees may be granted annual leave or leave without pay in the discretion ‘ 
of postal officials but not to exceed 4 hours daily for the purpose of performing t 
credit union duties. When the credit union activities require more than 4 hours 
time daily, the credit union should employ some person outside the Postal Service. 

743.5 VENDING MACHINES ' 

(To be issued later. ) , 
743.6 Mepitcan ServIcESs 

See 765.3 and 765.4. 1 

] 

Part 744. Conpuct or EMPLOYEES 
744.1 STANDARDS OF BEHAVIOR REQUIRED | 
11 To Discharge Duties 

Employees are expected to discharge their assigned duties conscientiously and 
effectively. 

12 To Be Subject to Higher Requirements 

Postal employees are servants of the general public and their conduct, in many 
instances, must be subject to more restrictions and to higher standards than may 
be for certain private employments. Employees are expected to conduct them- : 


selves during and outside of working hours in a manner which will reflect favor- 

ably upon the Postal Service. Although it is not the policy of the Post Office De- 

partment to interfere with the private lives of employees, it does require that | 
postal personnel be honest, reliable, trustworthy, and of good character and | 
reputation. 


13 To Be Loyal 


Employees are expected to be loyal to the Government and to uphold the policies 
of the Post Office Department. 
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14 To Perform Public Duties 
Employees are expected, when called upon, to serve on juries or to act as wit 


nesses. See Part 721, Court Leave, for further details. 
15 To Be Courteous 


Employees shall be prompt, courteous, and obliging in the performance of their 


duties. They shall attend quietly and diligently to their work and shall refra 
from loud talking and the use of profane language. 


16 To Obey Orders 


Employees shall obey the instructions of their supervisors. If an employee 
feels that he has reason to question the propriety of a supervisor's order, he 
shall nevertheless carry out the order and later, if he chooses, file a protest 
or appeal through official channels. See Part 746. Grievances 


17 For Attendance 


171 Regularity. Employees are expected to be regular in attendance and 

shall not absent themselves from duty without permission 
72) Absence Without Permission 

a. Employees failing to report for duty on days they are scheduled, including 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays, will be considered absent without leave 
except in actual emergencies which prevent obtaining permission in advance 
In emergencies the supervisor or proper official shall be notified by telephone 
or telegraph as soon as the inability to report for duty becomes apparent. Sat 
isfactory evidence of the emergency must be furnished later. 

b. An employee who is absent without permission or fails to provide satis 
factory evidence that an emergency existed will be placed in a nonpay status 
for the period of such absence, and his absence shall be reported to appropriate 
authority (to the district manager in the case of rural carriers). 

7d Tardiness. Any employee failing to report by the scheduled time where 
time recorders are not used is considered as being tardy. Tardiness in units 
or installations equipped with time recorders is any deviation from schedule 
Which results in exceeding any leeway permitted within the installation. 

A174 Recording Time. Recording the time of another employee constitutes 
falsification of a report and any employee knowingly concerned in such a pre 
cedure will be subject to removal or other discipline. Failure of a supervisor 
to report late arrivals known to him will be regarded as condoning falsification. 

A75 Tours and Runs 

a. It is a criminal act for anyone who has taken charge of any mail to quit 
voluntarily or desert it before making proper disposition. 

b. Even though off duty, a postal transportation clerk is required to take a 
vacant run in an emergency. 

176 Disciplinary Action. Postal officials will take appropriate disciplinary 
measures to correct violations of the requirements of 744.17. See Part 745. 
Discipline. 


AS To Maintain Satisfactory Personal Habits 
Employees are expected to maintain satisfactory personal habits so as not 


to be obnoxious or offensive to other persons or to create unpleasant working 
conditions. 


744.2 ASSISTANCE PROVIDED PosTAL EMPLOYEES BY THE DEPARTMENT 
21 Proper Orientation 

The postal officer in charge of the installation will insure that employees are 
fully informed of the conditions of their employment, including their obligations, 
duties, and responsibilities, as well as their rights and privileges. 


o» 


22 Legal Assistance 

221 Where Provided. If an employee is sued in his official capacity or as 
a result of the regular performance of his official duties, or is named a defendant 
in any suit affecting the Postal Service, he shall promptly, through the proper 
official, notify the Solicitor in the Department whether or not he desires official 
legal assistance. If assistance is desired, full information, including the sum- 
mons, complaint, or other legal document, statement of facts, and the names of 
witnesses, shall accompany the request. 

222 Where Not Provided. Although the Department may provide legal 
assistance in both civil and criminal suits arising out of actions involving the 
Postal Service, such assistance will not operate to relieve an employee of financial 
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responsibility for damage to Government property if the damage is proved to be 
the result of negligence or carelessness of the employee. If it is determined that 
an employee is personally responsible for damage to Government property, any 
salary or other compensation due him may be withheld until collection of the 
amount of the damage is made. 


744.3. Ricuts oF EMPLOYEES 


31 For Membership in Organizations 

See part 741. 
32 To Petition 

See part 741. 
33 To Become an Official in Certain Organizations 

Nothing in this part shall prevent an employee from acting as an official 
of a religious, fraternal, or civic nonpolitical organization which is supported by 
dues or contributions from its own members. 


744.4 RestrRICcTIONS 
41 Dealings With Public 


411 Giving Endorsements. An employee shall not give an endorsement, as 
a postal employee, to any business or enterprise without special permission from 
higher authority. 

412 Soliciting or Canvassing. Employees shall not solicit or canvass from 
patrons, for themselves or for any organization with which they are affiliated, 
in person or through others, contributions of money or anything else of value; 
neither shall they issue addresses, complimentary tickets, prints, publications, 
or any substitute therefor intended or calculated to induce the public to make 
them gifts or presents; nor distribute, offer for sale, or collect the proceeds 
of the sale of tickets for theaters, concerts, balls, fairs, picnics, excursions, or 
places of amusement or entertainments of any kind, nor issue for profit souvenirs 
or postal handbooks to secure the patronage of the public. Also see Part 741, 
Employee Organization Relations. 

.413 Controversies With Public. Employees shall not engage in controversies 
with patrons, railway employees, airline employees, or other members of the 
public while on duty. - 

.414. Receiving Fees. No person employed in the Postal Service shall receive 
any fees or perquisites on account of the duties to be performed by virtue of his 
appointment. 

.42 Discrimination 

.421 Political. No person employed in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government who has authority to take or recommend any personnel action 
with respect to any person who is employed in the competitive service or any 
eligible or applicant for a position in the competitive service shall make any 
inquiry concerning the political affiliation of any such employee, eligible or 
applicant, except as to such membership in political parties or organizations 
as constitutes by law a disqualification for Government employment. No dis- 
crimination shall be exercised, threatened, or promised by any person in the 
executive branch of the Federal Government against or in favor of any employee 
in the competitive service or any eligible or applicant for a position in the com- 
petitive service because of his political affiliation except as may be authorized 
or required by law. 

.422 Marital Status. The Civil Service Act requires that no person shall 
be discriminated against because of his or her marital status, in connection 
with examination, appointment, reappointment, reinstatement, reemployment, 
promotion, transfer, demotion, removal, or retirement. 

.423 Race, Color, Religion or National Origin. See Part 747, Government 
Employment Policy. 

.424. Physical Handicap. The Civil Service Regulations require that no 
person shall be discriminated against because of physical handicap in connection 
with personnel actions. 


43 Personal 


4831 Use of Intowicating Liquor. Employees shall not drink beer, wine, or 
other intoxicating liquor while on duty and shall at no time use intoxicants to 
excess. Employees must not drink intoxicating liquor in public places while 
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in uniform. Any employee who becomes intoxicated while on duty or who is 
addicted to intemperance may be removed from the service. 

432 Gambling. All forms of lotteries, horse and numbers tickets, sporting 
events pools, benefit drawings, and games of chance are prohibited activities for 
personnel on duty. 

.483 Gifts. No officer, clerk, or employee of the United States Government 
shall at any time solicit contributions from other officers, clerks, or employees 
in the Government service for a gift or present to those in an official superior 
position; nor shall any such officials or superiors receive any gift or present 
offered or presented to them as a contribution from persons in Government 
service reciving a less salary than themselves; nor shall any officer or clerk 
make any donation as a gift or present to any official superior. Every person 
who violates this provision shall be summarily discharged from the Government 
service. 

434 Indebtedness 


a. Employees shall not borrow money or contract debts which they have no 
reasonable prospect of being able to pay. They are expected to conduct them- 
selves honorably, deal honestly with others, and meet their obligations promptly 
so that there will be no cause for embarrassment or criticism. The fact that the 
wages or salary of Government employees cannot be trusteed or garnisheed by 
legal process shall not be used by postal employees to avoid the payment of their 
just or adjudicated debts. 

b. The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 permits collection of delinquent income 
taxes from Federal employees by taking the amount owed from pay checks and 
by seizure of personal property. All postal officials and employees are expected 
to cooperate fully with the representatives of the Internal Revenue Service seek- 
ing to effect collection of adjudicated or acknowledged income taxes from postal 
personnel. 

ec. Postal officials are not expected to act as collection agents, except as indi- 
eated in 744.434b. If employee is being harrassed by a creditor whose claim he 
believes to be unjust, he shall notify his superior so that the case may be made 
a matter of record in the installation. 


d. Failure to pay just debts will be regarded as cause for disciplinary action. 
See Part 745, Discipline. 


44 Involving Service Matters 


441 Compiling Directories. Employees shall not compile city directories for 
public use or assist publishers in compiling them; nor request publishers to send 
free copies to them, nor accept any money or gratuity arising from the publica- 
tion of the directories. 

442 Engaging in Campaigns for Changes in the Service 

a. Information relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be released only through official channels. Employees shall not actively 
engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service, or furnish informa- 
tion to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been obtained from 
higher authority. 

b. If an employee has justifiable reasons for favoring or opposing changes in 
the Postal Service, he shall contact the proper officials and await specific instruc- 
tions before engaging in local hearings or activities. 

443 Paying for Exchange of Positions. It is unlawful for employees to give 
or receive payment, directly or indirectly, to effect an exchange of positions in the 
same or different postal units, or any place in the public service; this offense is 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and disqualification from holding any office 
in the Federal Government. 

444 Furnishing Lists of Employees. Lists of employees, including their 
designations, salaries, or addresses shall not be furnished to any individual, 
commercial firm, or other non-Federal organization. Lists may be furnished 
upon the written request of another Federal agency when properly justified and 
its preparation would not involve excessive expense. Refer doubtful cases to the 
Regional Director for decision. 

445 Manufacture of Rural Mail Bores. Employees are prohibited from 
manufacturing or acting as the agent for the manufacture of rural mail boxes. 

446 Loitering. Carriers shall not loiter or stop to unnecessarily converse on 
their routes. Employees shall not linger about cases or racks after their tours of 


duty have ended, nor report at cases or racks before their tours are scheduled 
to begin. 
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45 Outside Employment 


451 To insure that the employment of postal employees by private employers 
does not interfere with the performance of their official duties, the Department, 
under authority of section 161, as amended, Revised Statutes (5 USC 22), specifi- 
eally prohibits any of its employees from accepting or continuing in outside em- 
ployment in any business, vocation, or activity that will reflect discredit upon the 
postal service, that will interfere or be incompatible with their official duties, or 
in which their employment in the postal service will give them an advantage over 
others not in the postal service engaged in a similar business, vocation, or activity. 

452 It is the responsibility of the employee to determine, before accepting 
outside employment, that it does not violate the provisions of 744.451. It is also 
the responsibility of the employee to relinquish any outside employment at such 
time as it is found, either by himself or by appropriate postal officials, that such 
outside employment is in violation of 744.451. Failure to relinquish outside em- 
ployment found to be in violation of 744.451 will constitute grounds for removal 
from the service. See Part 745, Discipline. 


46 Instruction for Examination 
See 713.41. 


AZT Obstructing the Mails 


The United States Code, Title 18, section 1701, provides penalties for persons 
who knowingly or willfully obstruct or retard the mails. The statute does not 
afford to employees immunity from arrest for violations of law. 


48 Political Activity (Hatch Act) 


481 Coverage. Postal employees are governed by the provisions of the 
Political Activities Act of August 2, 1989 (Hatch Act), as amended, and by 
U.S. Civil Service Commission rules. 

482 Campaigning Forbidden. The use of official authority or influence to 
affect a political campaign or an election is forbidden. Likewise, taking an active 
part, other than expressing a private opinion and voting, in the promotion or 
management of campaigns is not permitted. The prohibition does not apply to 
activity in local elections which are entirely divorced from State and National 
political parties. 

483 Limitations on Contributions. Employees may make voluntary contribu- 
tions of $5,000 or less to a regularly constituted political organization for its gen- 
eral expenditures. An administrative official shall not furnish a list of his per- 
sonnel or their addresses for the purposes of political solicitation. 

484 Holding Office. Employees are prohibited from accepting or holding any 
office or employment, whether appointive or elective, under any State, Territorial, 
or county government or under the charter or ordinance of any municipal corpo- 
ration. Federal employees are not prohibited from holding the following State 
and local offices if participation does not interfere with the employee’s duties or 
involve political activity : 

a. Office in the militia. 

b. Notary public. 

ec. Volunteer fire department. 

d. School committee. 

e. Board of education. 

f. Public library board. 

g. Religious or eleemosynary institutions under State or municipal authority. 

h. Justice of the peace. 

i. Commissioner to take acknowledgments of deeds, of bail, or to administer 
oaths. 

j. Positions in colleges or universities as professor, assistant professor or lec- 
turer in an evening chool, positions as teacher or instructor in schools. 

A85. Posting of Civil Service Commission Form 1982—Partisan Political 
Activity Restricted By Law. CSC Form 1982 contains the basic regulations 
governing the administration of the Hatch Act, and lists various activities which 
are prohibited or permitted. The Civil Service Commission distributes these 
forms to all Federal installations every 2 years. Postal officials in charge shall 
insure that they are posted on bulletin boards or in other conspicuous places 
for information of all employees. If additional copies are needed, request them 
from the appropriate regional office of the Civil Service Commission. 

.486. Enforcement. The Civil Service Commission is responsible for the en- 
forcement of the Hatch Act. The most severe penalty for violation is removal. 
The minimum penalty is suspension without pay for 90 days. The Commission's 
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rules provide that it is the duty of any person having knowledge of a violation 
of any of the provisions prohibiting political activity to submit the facts to the 
Commission. Report should be routed through postal officials 

19 Subversive activity 

It is unlawful for any person employed in any capacity in the Federal Gov 
ernment whose compensation, or any part thereof, is paid from funds authorized 
or appropriated by any act of Congress to have membership in any political 
party or organization which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional 
form of government in the United States. Complaints of subversive activity 
on the part of employees must be reported to higher authority. 


SUBCHAPTER 740 EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Part 741 Employee Organizations 
743. Employee Services 
744 Conduct of Employees 
745 Discipline 
746 =Grievances 
747 Government Employment Policy 


Part 741. EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 
741.1 MEMBERSHIP IN EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 


11 Though there is no law providing for recognition of representatives of 
employee organizations, the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912 permits postal em- 
ployees to be members of an organization having objectives which include the 
betterment of conditions of employment. Joining or not joining an employee 
organization is a matter for decision by the individual postal employee, and 
the Department prohibits discrimination in either Case. 

12 Membership in any society, association, club, or other form of organiza- 
tion of postal employees not affiliated with any outside organization imposing 
an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike, or proposing to 
assist them in any strike, against the United States, having for its objects 
among other things, improvements in the condition of labor of its members, 
including hours of labor and compensation therefor and leave of absence, 
by any person or groups of persons in the Postal Service, or the presenting by 
any such person or groups of persons of any grievance or grievances to the 
Congress or any Member thereof shall not constitute or be cause for reduction 
in rank or compensation or removal of such person or groups of persons from 
said service (Sec. 6, act of August 24, 1912 (Lloyd-La Follette), as amended 
by Public Law 623, approved June 10, 1948). 

741.2. Riegur TO PETITION CONGRESS AND POSTAL OFFICIALS 

21 The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United States, 
either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any Member thereof, 
or to furnish information to either House of Congress, or any committee or 
member thereof, shall not be denied or interferred with. 

22. Petitions and proposals may be presented to the officials in charge of an 
installation by either an employee or an employee organization representa- 
tive, 

741.38 MANAGEMENT—ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 

31 Contacts With Management 


The supervisor is the closest representative of management on the actual work 
scene. His actions, with respect to representatives of employee organizations, 
affect the quality of employee-management relations in the particular office. 
Local employee organization representatives are elected, and courtesies extended 
to them are courtesies to the groups which selected them. Therefore, the wise 
supervisor will endeavor to achieve a mature relationship in this phase of his 
supervisory job. Consultation with employee organizations concerning mutual 
problems is not only the sensible course but also the policy of the Department. 
This course will help in many cases to assure the understanding and support of 
their members. The supervisor should insist on courtesy and respect for his 
position. This can be achieved by informing employee organization representa- 
tives that the firstline supervisor expects to be consulted as a first step in any 
problem involving employees within his jurisdiction. When a problem is of such 
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a scope as to preclude its solution by the supervisor, it shall be brought to the at- 
tention of the postal official in charge of the installation and, if appropriate, 
through administrative channels to the Department. (See part 746.) 


32 Official Time for Meetings With Management 


Employees authorized to attend meetings scheduled by management under the 
provisions of this part during the tours of duty of the employees involved shall 
have such time considered as regular working time, and it shall not be charged 
against leave, provided proper permission to leave their jobs has been obtained 
from the postal official in charge of the installation. Time for attendance of 
employees at meetings in which management does not have a part or has not 
scheduled will be charged to annual leave or leave without pay. This section does 
not apply to road service employees in the Postal Transportation Service because 
of the provision in the law for such employees of an allowance of 1 hour and 
35 minutes for work performed on layoff periods and this allowance is sufficient 
to include any time appropriately devoted to meetings with management. 

741.4. DISTRIBUTION AND POSTING OF LITERATURE 

Literature may be distributed or posted at appropriate points within work 
areas of a postal installation by employees of the installation serving as repre- 
sentatives of employee groups, provided the literature does not contain propa- 
ganda against, or attack upon any agencies, individuals, or activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Before literature may be posted on bulletin boards in postal 
installations or distributed to employees therein, prior approval of the content 
of the literature and the time, place, and method of circulation or posting will 
be required from the postal official in charge of the installation. The distribu- 
tion of literature, if approved by the postal official in charge of the installation, 
will be permitted providing it is done “off the clock” and does not interfere with 
work being done by other employees. The distribution and posting of material 
of employee groups does not constitute endorsement of the material by the postal 
official in charge of the installation, or higher authority, and nothing may be 
contained in the material distributed or posted that will appear to constitute an 
endorsement. 


741.5 CANVASSING AND USE OF PENALTY ENVELOPES 

Employees may not take time while on official duty or take the time of other 
employees when on duty to canvass or solicit organization membership or to ¢col- 
lect membership dues for employee groups as defined in this part. The use of 
penalty envelopes for mailing ballots for election of employee group representa- 
tives is not permitted. Penalty envelopes may not be used by employee group 
representatives except when the Department, in an official communication, en- 
closes a penalty envelope for reply by the organization. 

Senator Monroney. Proceed. 

Mr. Weatuerser. The Department had no intention whatever of 
changing existing privileges of employees and made this clear to those 
who inquired. » 

In addition, the part of the Postal Manual which reprinted this old 
regulation made specific reference to another part of the manual, part 
741, which clearly stated the Department’s intent and policy to pro- 
tect fully the rights of employees. This is the section we have been 
discussing. 

Thus, the rights to present any grievance to Congress or any Mem- 
ber thereof, to “petition Congress or any Member thereof, or to furnish 
information to either House of Congress, or any committee or member 
thereof are specifically stated. Further, the right to organize is recog- 
nized in this manual issuance and postal- field management is in- 
structed to consult with employee organizations concerning mutual 
problems. 

I think you will agree from the foregoing that it is obvious the 
Department had no intention of restricting the flow of information or 
the normal activities of employees or their representatives. The De- 
partment is interested, however, in making certain that information 
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to the public relating to changes in mail service is prompt and accurate, 
and gives no cause for unnecessary apprehension among patrons 
because of unfounded rumors concerning service changes. 

All of this is reminiscent of a statement made by Cardinal Riche 
lieu almost 300 years ago: “Give me six lines written by the most 
honorable of men, and | will find an excuse to hang him.” It is true 
that the Department has edited completely the old Postal Manual, in 
the interest of modernizing and simplifying it, and in the process has 
undoubtedly written several times six lines. It has none of the sinister 
intents being attributed to it, as experience has proved and as our 
willingness to discuss it will demonstrate. 

Another inquiry generated by various interested parties related to 
a Postal Bulletin item on Participating in Contests. This instruction 
simply stated that employees, while on duty, should not participate 
in contests privately sponsored unless participation has been approved 
by the Department. Some people apparently conveniently overlooked 
the “while on duty” clause and claimed this invasion of private rights. 
The Department, of course, had no intention of banning participation 
in contests “while off duty.” Employees participate in contests every 
day somewhere in the large Postal Establishment but they do it when 
they are not on the job. Often, of course, their participation is suc- 
cessful and brings local or even national recognition which is hardly 
contrary to the Department’s interests since there is generally a favor- 
able reflection on the Department. 

Another charge made ie employee representatives in the hearings 


last week was that there were a thousand different interpretations of 


the Department’s order to “crack down” on the abuse of sick leave. 
The fact of the matter is that the Department’s orders were suscep- 
tible of only one interpretation—that the vast majority of postal em- 
ployees were not abusing sick-leave privilege but in those cases where 
abuse existed the abuse must end. Working on another job, for 
example, while on paid sick leave from the Government is certainly 
fraud against the Government and cannot be condoned. Incidentally, 
you will recall that the Department’s efforts to reduce sick leave were 
initiated largely as a result of the General Accounting Office study 
on leave practices in post offices made at the suggestion of a congres- 
sional committee. 

The postal management has its responsibilities under the law to 
administer the postal service in a fair but effective way. To ignore 
abuses by employees, or to condone irresponsible actions, would be 
to adbicate that responsibility. Certainly no Member of Congress 
and no taxpayer would want that. 

A number of comments were made in the testimony on S. 3593 by 
employee representatives in connection with Public Law 68. It was 
alleged that there is a lack of an adequate arbitration body for Public 
Law 68 classification actions. 

The Department’s procedure for reviewing the ranking of posi- 
tions under Public Law 68 was first published in Postal Bulletin No. 
19900, dated December 6, 1955. The Postal Bulletin carried instruc- 
tions for its posting at all field service installations. To provide 
further assurance that all employees would be informed of their op- 
portunity to obtain a review of their position ranking, the Depart- 
ment asked each employee organization to carry the text of the pro- 

80056—56——12 
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cedure in its magazine or at least to cite the procedure and the Postal 
Bulletin issuance in a news bulletin. The organizations cooperated 
in this, seeing to it that every employee should become aware of the 
review procedure. 

Item 10 of the procedure provides for employee representation, as 
follows : 

10. Representatives of employee organizations who are designated for this 
purpose may assist the employee in preparing his request for review or other- 
wise represent him in furnishing information at the local, regional, or depart- 
mental level. 

The record clearly demonstrates (1) that employees were informed 
of their right to appeal and to be represented; (2) that many em- 
ployees have appealed and have been represented; (3) that the De- 
partment has consulted freely with employee organization representa- 
tives; and (4) that the representations made by or on behalf of the 
employees have been taken into account and have, as a matter of fact, 
frequently been instrumental in decisions to change the rankings of 
the positions. 

In most cases where employees have designated representatives, the 
national officers of their associations have been designated, and such 
national officers have preferred to make their representations largely 
at the regional and departmental level of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

That the Department has been flexible is attested to by its actions 
on requests for review of position ranking. Through the end of 
April 1956, the Department in Washington had completed action 
on 882 requests for review of ranking. The ranking was changed in 
208 cases and confirmed in 674 cases. 

In the regional offices, action had been completed on 4,447 requests 
for review of ranking. The regions confirmed the original ranking 
in 3,994 cases and changed the ranking in 453 cases. Under the pro- 
cedure, the employees whose rankings are not changed by the regional 
office have the further right of appeal to the Department. 

That the Department is in fact consulting with the employee organ- 
ization representatives is attested to by the fact that during April 
of 1956 there were more than 150 contacts by letter, telephone, and 
face-to-face discussions with organization representatives in the Com- 
pensation Division of the Bureau of Personnel alone. These contacts 
related primarily to the ranking of positions. 

The Ssantnant’s review procedure, not required by law, is an 
addition to and not in substitution for the appeals privilege provided 
in section 202 of Public Law 68, under which the employees may 
appeal the ranking of their positions to the Civil Service Commission, 
whose decisions are binding on the Department. 

The Department, the Civil Service Commission, and most if not 
all of the postal employee organizations urged the employee to first 
use the Department’s procedure, but the employees were reminded 
that they could at any time, without interference, use their appeal right 
to the Civil Service Commission. 

The employees appear to have exercised their rights freely on 
appeals to the Civil Service Commission. As of May 1, 1956, we under- 
stand the Commission had received slightly in excess of 3,000 appeals, 
more than one-third of which were form-appeals. 
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The practice of consulting with employee organizations during 
various phases of administering Public Law 68 has been a continuing 
one. During the 6-month period in which the new salary plan was 
being installed, very frequent contacts were maintained with the 
various interested organizations—— 

Mr. Braw.ey. Could you list the organizations which you have 
your contacts with or formal or official meetings with / 

Mr. Wearnerser. Yes; may I supply that for the record ¢ 

Mr. Braw.ey. You do not know it off-hand ¢ 
_ Mr. Wearnersee. Well, it would be the list of the postal employee 

organizations, 

Mr. Brawuey. All of them? 

Mr. Wearnuerser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brawuey. You had official meetings with all of the organiza- 
tions ¢ 

Mr. Wrearuerser. Well, they are officials of the United States Gov- 
ernment meeting with them; yes. 

Mr. Brawzey. All right. 

Mr. Wearuerser. These are not general meetings, these are meet- 
ings with individual organizations about their own particular 
interests. 

Very frequent contacts were also maintained in the review and dis- 
cussion of proposed standard position description in resolving ques- 
tions of individual ranking, and in arriving at interpretations of 
various provisions of Public Law 68. Assistance and advice was 
actively solicited by the Department, numerous suggestions of the 
organizations were accepted, and on the part of two organizations in 
particular—the National Association of Post Office and General Serv- 
ices Maintenance Employees and the National Association of Postal 
Supervisors—the assistance has been most helpful and the suggestions 
most constructive. With respect to the great majority of standard 
positions, no objection to the final product was indicated by the in- 
terested organizations. 

During the 6-month installation period, telephone a. in-person 
discussions, often quite lengthy, totaled approximately 450 in the 
Compensation Division of the Bureau of Personnel alone. 

Since the law became fully operative on December 3, 1955, the review 
and appeals channels have been clogged, at one time quite seriously, 
by a great volume of inspired mass- appeals which were not drawn or 
submitted in such a way as to indicate the exact nature of the appel- 
lant’s duties. These mass appeals, using standard forms, were ap- 
parently designed for the dual purpose of giving the impression that 
the Department’s administration of Public Law 68 was generally 
faulty, and to create a sentiment in Congress for a statutory increase 
in the salary level of certain positions. 

In these and other cases, certain employee representatives have 
sought to induce the Department and the Commission to disregard the 
mandates of Congress, as expresed in the key positions set forth in 
Public Law 68, and to rank certain positions in salary levels different 
from those which the law prescribes for those positions. And now, 
when the Department and the Civil Service Commission refuse to 
acquiesce in a violation of the expressed will of the Congress, it is 
proposed that an independent board of arbitration be established. In 
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that respect, Congress would apparently be expected to surrender its 
prerogatives to such independent board of arbitration. 

With further reference to the Department’s policy of consulting 
with interested employee organization representatives, it may be ap- 
propriate to mention the record with respect to the uniform allowances 
program. 

Public Law 763. approved September 1, 1954, authorized the Post- 
master General to reimburse uniformed employees up to $100 a year. 
Funds for that purpose were made available effective April 22, 1955. 

In establishing and maintaining the uniform allowances program, 
and in improving the appearance of uniformed postal workers, many 
problems arose which the Department worked out in close and con- 
tinuous consultation with the affected organizations, most particularly 
the National Association of Letter Carriers and the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees. 

Questions of reimbursement method, of styling, of fabric, of shade, 
and of timing have all been discussed, considered, worked on, and har- 
moniously resolved in the joint effort to obtain a smartly uniformed 
service. No outside board of arbitration was required and its need 
was not even suggested. To the best of our knowledge, the product 
of this cooperative effort has been almost unanimously agreeable to 
management and employees alike. For the record, more than 200 
separate conferences and telephone discussions have taken place with 
the employee organizations, in addition to the numerous conferences 
and written contacts with the industry. 

The case examples mentioned before this committee by postal em- 
ployee representatives make for interesting analysis. Let me cite two 
of them for you. 

In his testimony on May 15, 1956, a division president of the Na- 
tional Postal Transport Association recited the example of the De- 
partment’s alleged failure to consider the views of the employee 
organization. 

fe described a situation in a regional transportation unit in which 
2 allegedly inexperienced clerks were assigned to salary level-6 posi- 
tions, but had to be trained by 2 experienced level-4 clerks. 

The level-4 clerks, according to this division president, were then 
denied extra compensation for the higher level work. He asked: “Mr. 
Chairman, to whom shall we turn to solve this and similar problems?” 

The division president might at least have given the Department a 
chance to get the facts and seek an amicable adjustment. The re- 
gional transportation manager and the regional personnel manager 
received letters dated May 10, 1956, from him. The letters were re- 
ceived May 11, 2 working days before his testimony and obviously in 
an insufficient time to ascertain the facts and render a fair decision. 

This seems to be a clear instance in which the association prefers 
to snatch a problem from administrative channels before any reason- 
able opportunity is given to the Department to settle the matter ami- 
cably and in fairness to all concerned. In his haste to fabricate an 
example of bureaucratic inflexibility and unwillingness to consult— 
and this case incidentally seems to prove an unwillingness on the part 
of the association to consult—the division president does not even 
appear to have asked his national officers to render assistance at the 
Department level, despite the fact that such procedure would have 
been the customary next step. 
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Another case is that involving a reduction of a supervisor ina PTS 
terminal 6 years ago. As best as can be determined from the record 
at this late date these are the facts: 

Early in 1950 a survey committee, composed of post office inspec- 
tors and PTS officials, made surveys of major PTS terminals through- 
out the country. One of the principal objectives of the survey was to 
improve the caliber of supervision in terminals. ‘The committee was 
instructed to observe terminal operations and to personally interview 
each supervisor. If the supervisor was not performing effectively, 
the survey team was to give consideration as to whether or not he 
possessed the basic qualities required to make an acceptable supervisor. 
[f so, they were to counsel with him looking to his improvement. Lf, 
on the other hand, the committee concluded that there was no hope for 
real improvement because of basic deficiencies in supervisory qualitica- 
tions, a letter of charges was to be issued with a view to reducing the 
supervisor. As a result of these surveys several supervisors received 
letters of charges and were reduced. ‘The man cited before your com- 
inittee was one of these supervisors. 

The employee appealed his reduction to the Assistant Postmaster 
General, Bureau of Transportation. A very careful review of the 
case was made and informal hearing held at which the employee, the 
employee’s chosen representative, various postal officials, and two 
Members of Congress, were present. The specific charges in this case 
involved failure to exercise adequate supervision with result that there 
was widespread loitering on duty and that employees ceased all work 
30 minutes before the end of their tour. Nothing was presented at 
the hearing which caused the Department to have any doubt as to the 
truth of the circumstances set forth in the letter of charges. Further- 
more, during the hearing the employee delivered a tirade that con- 
vinced the Department that he had neither the temperament, the judg- 
ment, nor the knowledge required to make an acceptable supervisor. 
Consequently, on July 21, 1950, he was notified that after careful re- 
view of his case the Department was unable to find any proper grounds 
on which to cancel the action taken. 

Most fundamental and important if warranted is the criticisim of 
the Department’s new grievance procedure. We had considered that 
this procedure and the uniform allowance regulations were two of the 
best products of combined management-employee organization think- 
ing and efforts of the past year. For nearly a year we worked over 
draft after draft of the new grievance procedure, discussing it ad 
infinitum in the Department, meeting with employee representatives, 
obtaining comments of postal field officials, reviewing the written com- 
ments of employee organization representatives, obtaining civil serv- 
ice approval and obtaining final clearances in the Department. 

I do not know whether any members of this committee commented 
on the procedure but I do recall that Chairman Murray, of the House 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, complimented the Depart- 
ment on the procedure. In expressing its appreciation to Chairman 
Murray for his comments, the Department assured him that it was 
determined to apply the policy with paramount concern for the human 
relationships essential to the fair, just, and understanding admin- 
istration of employee relations. 

Since its issuance less than 1 year ago, the Postmaster General 
has personally reviewed 63 cases under this procedure, reversing by 
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his own decision in several cases the actions of postal officials and 
carrying out assurances given that a grievance if not satisfactorily 
resolved at local levels would go all the way to the head of the agency. 
It is not known how many. other cases were handled at other levels 
in the organization but all reports are to the effect that considerable 
use has been made of the procedure. Most grievances are, of course, 
resolved informally in accordance with the Department’s basic policy 
on the subject. 

Incidentally, management officials at most of the 50 offices which 
were reported to have had employee representatives testifying in 
Washington last week have advised the Department that they have 
no grievances on file. None of them has refused to accept and act on 
any grievance. Insofar as I am aware, only one postal organization 
has expressed reservations to the Department officials. In that case 
it was agreed that a little more time was needed to effectively evaluate 
experience under the procedure. Meanwhile, constructive suggestions 
are most welcome from that or any other organization. We will not 
hesitate to make changes if the facts warrant them. 

I apologize for having belabored perhaps the grievance procedure 
through this presentation but it is basic to our position on this bill. 
We believe it clearly states the employees’ rights and the channels 
available for expressing them. We airs that employees have been 
provided every reasonable opportunity for presenting their views 
not only to their officials but to the Congress. Such being the case, 
no need for S. 3593 is perceived. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, Mr. Weatherbee. 

Any questions? 

Senator Lamp. Mr. Weatherbee, I take it your Department's prin- 
cipal objection to bill S. 3593 is directed to the arbitration provision 
of the bill. 

Mr. Weatuerner. We are opposed to the bill in all of its provisions 
that it would place in law something which we feel is being adequately 
handled through administrative devices available. We are particu- 
larly concerned about the last section of the bill, or the last two 
sections, that last page there, I guess. 

Senator Latrp. Do you approve of the principle of arbitration as 
made use of by big industry that employs hundreds of thousands of 
men and women throughout the country ¢ 

Mr. Wearuerser. Yes. I do not believe there is any comparison 
in the Government and I think that President Roosevelt stated the 
case as best it can be stated, that is why we have it in our presentation 
here today. That the Government is not the same, it has no right 
to strike, there never has been and should not be. 

Senator Larrp. Well, there is nothing contained in this bill provid- 
ing the right to strike, is there # 

Mr. Wearuerser. No, and the employee organizations have not 
suggested it. No inference of that kind at all. However, here is an 
inference that there is not an opportunity at the present time to confer 
and to discuss and that, at least insofar as our Department is concerned 
and so far as we have been able to determine with other departments, 
is not so. 

Senator Larrp. Now, the United States Government is big business, 
is it not ¢ 
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Mr. Weatruerser. Well, it is a big organization. 

Senator Larrp. Now, if I understand you correctly the appellant 
procedure as I recall of the employee at the present time is to go up 
through the chain of command with his grievances until he arrives 
at the Postmaster General ¢ 

Mr. Wearnerser. If it is not resolved below. 

Senator Larrp. And, of course, the Postmaster General's decision 
would be final ¢ 

Mr. WeEarHerser. Not completely. There is an appeal, of course, 
that all veterans can exercise to the Civil Service Commission. There 
is also an appeal that all nonveterans can exercise if anything is 
procedurally defective. 

Senator Lairp. Well, if an employee 

Mr. Wearnuerser. With respect to the Commission’s regulations 
and instructions. 

Senator Larrp. If an employee takes his grievance up through the 
chain of command it is not very lkely that he would be reversed by 
the Department head, is it ¢ 

Mr. Wearuersee. I think generally you would hope that officials 
would take the right action in the first instance, you would hope that 
it would not come through the grievance procedure at all. We would 
like to see the thing finished inform: ally. But, he has reversed decisions 
in the field on several occasions since this procedure went into effect. 

Senator Larrp. Well, do you feel that a board of arbitration would 
be more likely to arrive at a fair and impartial determination of the 
employees problems ? 

Mr. WeatHerser. No, I donot. I think that the people who under 
stand the procedures of the working today understand the fact that 
employees and management alike have several courts of appeal right 
now in addition to the legal avenues. They have the opportunity to 
make presentations to the Civil Service Commission, to the Genera] 
Accounting Office, and to the President, and to the Congress, and those 
channels are available not only to management but to employees. 

Mr. Gorr. May I add to that, Senator? That fact that in private 
industry your president and your board of directors are responsible 
only to the stockholders and the owners of the business. The public 
official is answerable to the public, he is answerable to the Congress 
under the laws that the Congress-lays down, and in a private concern 
it affects perhaps the pocketbook of the people that own the business 
but these cases the public official has to consider his dual capacity to 
not only protect the employee but to protect the right of the general 
public because he is in a public position that represents the general 
public as well as these employers. 

Mr. Braw.ey. How do you classify an employee? Is he not a part 
of the general parle’ 

Mr. Gorr. He cer tainly is. 

Mr. Braw ey. He is a taxpayer; is he not? 

Mr. Gorr. And they are all taxpayers, of course. 

Mr. Braw ey. All right 

Mr. Gorr. I do not want to make that distinction because, of course, 
he does act in a dual capacity as citizen and as employee, but he does 
have added something that is something that is not the case in the 
case of the manager of a private concern. 
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Senator Monroney. I understood Mr. Weatherbee to say a minute 
ago that he has appeal to the Civil Service Commission, he does not 
have that appeal unless he is a veteran; does he? 

Mr. WeaTHerBEE, Yes, sir. Of course, the issue before the agency 
but Civil Service Commission provides for appeals to it when agencies 
have not followed its regulations and instructions and there are 
procedural defects in the handling of cases. 

Senator Monroney. But, asa matter of general fact, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission entertains no appeals in practice, does it, that do not 
involve the Veterans’ Preference Act ? 

Mr. Weatuersee. I think the Commission could best answer that, 
sir. 
Mr. Braw ey. I would like to go into that point a little bit. I 
would like to go into this veteran’s appeals a little bit. 

How does the Department feel about a veteran’s appeal? The law 
is adequately written, in our estimation, it is mandatory. How does 
the Department feel about an appeal from a veteran? What position 
does it take? I mean, suppose a veteran appeals and wins his case? 

Mr. WearnHerse. Well, they do it every day. Most of our em- 
ployees, I expect are veterans. I am a veteran myself. The appeals 
that are made to the Civil Service Commission are supported some of 
the time and some of the time they are not. Our records show during 
the past year that the Commission has supported the Department in 
90 percent of the appeals made to the Commission. 

Mr. Braw ey. Well, let us explore that support just a little bit. 
Now, I have a case in mind which 1s one of many that we have explored 
in the committee. This is a case of a postmaster examination where 
a veteran took the examination, a 10-point disabled veteran. First 
the written examination was held and he made a passing grade and 
he was notified in April that he had successfully passed the written 
examination. He heard nothing further from the Civil Service Com- 
mission until on December 3 he was notified that he had failed the 
examination on the basis of qualifications and experience. 

On December 5 he immediately filed an appeal as is granted under 
the Veterans’ Preference Act. 

Exploring this case with the Civil Service Commission we found 
out that on December 1, 2 days before the veteran was notified that 
he had flunked the examination, the Commission had certified to you 
the list of three eligibles. 

Mr. WEATHERBEE. Yes. 

Mr. Brawtey. And you immediately made a selection. The Board 
of Appeals in the Civil Service Commission, through routine exami- 
nation, finally agreed that the veteran’s appeal was based on merit 
and granted him eligibility on the register. The Commission then 
notified you that the veteran’s appeal had been granted and that 
he should be No. 1 on the register. The Post Office Department then 
said to the Commission, I am sorry, we have made a selection. And 
that is all there was to it. 

Mr. Weatuereer. I think you would have to check the dates and 
the circumstances there. 

Mr. Brawtey. I have the dates from the Civil Service Commission 
and the Post Office. 

Mr. Wearnuerser. Was this last year? 

Mr. Brawtey. Certainly. 
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Mr. Weatuerser. I think you will agree where a certification is 
made to the Department by the Civil Service Commission which con- 
ducts the examinations for the purpose of giving us a selection 

Mr. Brawtey. You notified the Commission you had notified and 
made a selection but you had not sent that selection to the Congress 
for approval. You just merely indicated to the Commission “We se- 
lected a man from the three you gave us,” even though you had not 
sent the nomination to the Congress for approval. 

Mr. Weartuerser. It is possible the commitments have been made. 

Mr. Brawtry. We have many of those cases. 

Mr. WearnHerser. They will each and every one of them be re- 
viewed 

Mr. Brawtey. The Commission brought this to your attention ¢ 

Mr. Weatuerser. If you make a commitment to the man to offer 
him a job—— 

Mr. Brawtey. Does that not destroy the veteran’s appeal right ? 

Mr. WratHerser. No; not under the proper procedure under which 
that veteran has the right in the first place. 

Mr. Brawtey. What good is the right of appeal for the veteran? 
He made his appeal and he won it—on paper, anyway. 

Mr. Weatuerser. I am sorry but I think your question should be 
directed to the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Monroney. The Civil Service Commission found that he 
was eligible, found that the disqualification was not proper. This 
is not an isolated case, I assure you, it has happened many times. 

Mr. Weatuerser. When the Commission gives a certificate of eli- 
gibility we make the selection and are free to continue on from that 
point. 

Mr. Brawtey. The basis of offer and selection. Our interpret: ition 
of it is the selection has not been made until you send it to Congress. 

Sometimes you make a selection and do not send the selection to the 
Congress until 2 or 3 years later. 

Mr. Wearuerser. May we have the facts on this case? 

Senator Monronry. Not only this, but on some of the other exam- 
ples that have been in the files regarding what has happened on many 
of these veterans’ examinations and winning a case at Civil Service 
while we are still appealing it, the Department rushes in with an ap- 
pointment of someone else who probably might not be reached on the 
list of three while the man is supposed to be having his day in court. 

Mr. Weatuersee. The certificate of eligibility should never have 
come to us if there was a question in the Commission’s mind about the 
eligibility of the candidate. 

Mr. Gorr. Senator, I do think you consider there has been some 
abuses, if we can get the facts and the individual cases I assure you we 
will run them down if it goes to the Postmaster General himself. 

Mr. Brawtey. We have been informed by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion that you have been well aware of the facts from the very time these 
matters came up, because it is a matter of correspondence from the 
committee to the Commission on the details of the dates and the cases. 

Mr. Gorr. We will be very happy to receive some facts on the specific 
case. 

Senator Monroney. Are the cases of postmasters who are nonvet- 
erans given the same careful appeals rights which you have docu- 
mented here in your relationships 
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Mr. Wearnerser. We have tried to give them the same rights as 
best you can with the Presidential appointee, Mr. Chairman. We have 
a specific proviso in our grievance procedure which has already been 
submitted for the record which is intended to cover them. 

Senator Monroney. Well, as a matter of practice is the fact that he 
has got an appeal to the same man who fired him 

Mr. Wearuerser. That is true in the Department 

Senator Monroney. You are asking the same man who took the ac- 
tion to reconsider or to hear the cinaiiibond it certainly looks to me like 
a basic defect of someone in the Department that should have the right 
if the man has been wrongfully fired where circumstances beyond his 
control in many of these firings on charges submitted by the Post Office 
Department have been charges based on inadequate physical facilities 
or lack of assistance in post offices that have grown rapidly because of 
defense loads or matters of that kind over which the postmaster had 
absolutely no control and had repeatedly asked for help in eliminating 
the various conditions for which he was fired. 

Mr. Wearuerser. Well, there again I think you will find the Post- 
master General will personally review any case that is brought to his 
attention of a postmaster or any other official or employee to the Postal 
Service. 

Senator Monroney. But if it isthe Postmaster General who has fired 
him to make room perhaps for a deserving Republican let him say that. 
but to give these men a black mark through life for circumstances that 
have existed for years in some post offices for which the Post Office 
Department has done nothing to try and correct, it seems to me a rather 
shoddy way of getting rid of employees. 

We could stand it a lot better and I think the man would if they 
said we are firing him because he is a Democrat and we do not like 
Democrats, but to say that “You have violated 16 different branches 
of the Postal Regulations,” and things of that kind, it simply does 
not smack of fair play. 

Mr. Wearnersee. I do not think the record will show that the 
firing of postmasters has been for political reasons. If so, they have 
appeals to the Civil Service Commission under the Hatch Act, too. 

Mr. Gorr. I am very much interested in your statement, Senator, if 
you will give us one specific case I will give my personal attention and 
I will see that the General gets the case and personally reviews it. 

Senator Monronry. The only cases I know are when these post- 
masters write me about being discharged that I can hold out even the 
slightest whisper of hope is if they happen to be a veteran then they 
do have an appeal to another branch of Government that can at least 
see whether the charges are in any way founded. 

Senator Cartson. Of course, I want to say that I am not condoning 
this for having served in the minority for about twenty-some years I 
can see the position of the Senator. 

Senator Monroney. But, it would seem to me that if you just fire 
them because you do not like the color of their political complexion or 
something like that it would be a darn sight more straightforward to 
say so than to take the post-office inspectors and their time and money 
to go around and make room for another candidate for the postmaster- 
ship. 

Mr. Gorr. May I say 
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Mr. Wearnersee. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the 
record a figure as to number of postmasters who have been discharged 
and the reasons for which they were discharged. 

Mr. Braw ey. I do not think 

Mr. WeaTrHerBER. Does the chairman have wuniy objection / 

Senator MoNnRONEY. No. l would like to know though how many 
took appeals and what was the resultant decision on the appeals that 
came to the Postmaster General in these cases. 

Mr. Wrarnerser. If they came to the Postmaster General we can 
vive that to you, sir. 

Mr. Brawtey. Would you also submit for the record the number of 
postmasters and other employees who have left the service not by 
firing, not by discharge, but by resignation while under charges by 
the Department ? 

Mr. Weatuerser. All employees? 

Mr. Brawiey. Or after they had received a letter of charges or 
after an inspection by the inspectors. I think that is a more revealing 
higure. 

Mr. Gorr. I would ask this, that if you can give us one case where 
&’ man was fired for political reasons we would like to challenge you 
to present one—— 

Mr. Braw.ey. You are on pretty safe ground there. I grant you 
are on pretty safe ground, as for not sweeping the floor or wiping the 
desk at the right place. 

Mr. Gorr. And the charges of that kind do you know of any case 
of that kind that you refer to, because the thing is I think the Post- 
master General would be particularly anxious to avoid any possibility 
of such an action having been taken. 

Mr. Brawiey. We have referred many cases to the Assistant Post- 
master General in charge of operations. We have already referred 
inany cases to him and we have many others in the files that we have 
ot se ” but we will be glad to send out. 

Mr. Gorr. We would be very happy to receive them. If there has 
been anything of the kind that you say you could at least bring it to 
our attention and give us an opportunity to correct it. 

Senator Monroney. Many of them have been brought to your atten- 
tion and received the routine handling of rubber stamping the pre- 
vious action which gives rise to fears on the part of the public and 
perhaps this committee that there is no proper appeal at review by 
people who are trying to seek justice in this matter. 

Now, maybe your provision in this bill for arbitration might be 
objectionable to the Post Office Department, maybe it might have some 
inerit where your prosecutor is judge and jury—they are the same 
luan—it does not follow the traditional sense of fairness in the Ameri- 

can system to my humble opinion. 

Mr. Wearnerser. May I offer an opinion ? 

Senator Monroney. In one State, the State of Oklahoma, I had two 
cases of letter carriers, one who was fired because he allowed vicious 
dogs to follow him around the route and presumably was too kind to 
dogs and encouraged their following him, and in another city he 
was fired because he was unkind to dogs. 

I mean, now, both of these cases represented a terrific miscarriage 
of justice. One fellow said he just had a little tiny dog and the dog 
never went with him but could he help it because dogs liked him and 
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followed him and he tried to keep them from following him. The 
other man was trying—had 1 or 2 rather vicious large dogs that would 
try to bite him and he tried to defend himself and he was fired for be- 
ing unkind to dogs. 

I see where now some of the utility companies are giving dog bis- 
cuits to their meter readers. It might be a legitimate expense to the 
Post Office Department to do the same thing. But these men are not 
political appomtees, but I have both of those cases in my files. I think 
they were both veterans and I recommended that I saw only the hope 
that they could get justice by going through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion on a veterans’ appeal. 

Mr. Gorr. Well, Mr. Senator, if you would give those to Bill 
Doherty and if he will come over and talk to us about it, if you will 
let me have it——— 

Mr. Braw ey. Is that W. Doherty ? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes. We will be glad to talk it over with him. 

Senator Monronry. These are two extreme cases that I have per- 
sonal knowledge of, but there are other cases that run the gamut of 
little minor violations in which somebody is caught in the mesh of 
maybe taking his lunch off at a different period of time from the time 
the book says. He did it because the mail delivery came at a differ- 
ent hour and it would be more efficient to carry the mail when it 
arrived than to go out emptyhanded and this man was discharged on 
that basis. 

Mr. Weatuerser. Sir, are these cases that the Postmaster General 
has personally decided ? 

Senator Monroney. They have all been sent down to the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Weatnersee. If the Postmaster General has not personally 
decided them he would want to if there is a question of justice in the 
decision. There must be other facts and the records should indicate, 
T think that the full facts on any case like that should be available to 
anyone to see that a proper decision is made. I am at a little disad- 
vantage and I should admit to the committee the Assistant Postmaster 
General for Personnel does staff work for the Postmaster General on 
grievance cases. If they do not come to him and go to the Commis- 
sion there is little opportunity for the Department to make an in- 
telligent decision and on postmasters, that is why I wanted to bring 
the point up, sir, that on postmasters, if any postmaster, no matter 
who he has gone to will have his case come to the attention as the 
procedure suggests, to the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Personnel, he will make a recommendation to the Postmaster General 
and the Postmaster General will give it very careful consideration. 
He always has. And it may be that we can be of some assistance on 
one of these cases if the facts warrant. 

Senator Monronry. Well, we will be glad to submit some cases 
to you. Most of them have been terminated and I guess the people 
have left now, but it rouses a fear on our part that there is just a rubber 
stamping process goes on under the name of “Employee appeals” and 
I think that is one of the things that has generated the support for a 
bill like this. 

Mr. WreaTHERBEF. We have also been advised that the Civil Service 
Commission has recently distributed a new amendment to their regula- 
tions which indicate the right of nonveterans to appeal on procedural 
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defects. That will also be included in our manual when it is received. 

Senator Monroney. But the procedural defects do not take care of 
the justice on fact and if the veterans have it, if you are against the 
board of arbitration, what would you think about giving ‘all postal 
employees, because that seems to be where we have our large number 
of complaints, the right to appeal to a second body to get the decision ? 
Certainly you would not say that the Civil Service Commission would 
be heavily loaded or be collective bargaining, could not be collective 
bargaining if they considered the veterans’ cases, but a nonveteran’s 
case it would be collective bargaining? 

Mr. WearHersee. Well, I think our feeling is simply that the more 
you take things out of the channels of the organization and place them 
with other parties the less likely it is you will get together on things. 

Senator Monroner. Well, that can go through; it does not need to 
go through the Civil Service Commission until your reviews have 
been completed and then if the man still feels that he has been ag- 
grieved, that he was fired on account of charges that were not of sub- 
stantial nature, to have his day in court before a board that was not 
a part of the original firing. 

Mr. WreATHERBEE. Well, we believe we have pretty adequate pro- 
cedure with enough steps in it now. We have four steps in our proce- 
dures, the first is with the one in the line, first line supervisor; and the 
second step is at the unit head level which at most places would be 
the postmaster; and the third step is at what we call the review offi- 
cer, and that would ordinarily be the regional director; and the 
fourth step is to the Postmaster General, and if those people, under 
the consideration of the facts with a record of a hearing to which 
the employee and/or his representatives have been present and given 
testimony, if those people cannot make a proper decision I doubt if 
any other outside party can in the executive branch—— 

Senator Carson. It occurs to me you might get the most sympa- 
thetic consideration from the people you work with, the employees 
on the first grievance board, at least. 

Senator Monroney. There are no employees on the board; they are 
superiors. I mean, at least they are administrative officers, they are 
an arm of management and I grant you that there must be that man- 
agement function, no one is trying to relieve that, it only means in 
this great mass of employees and the problems that they generate of 
finally getting someplace during the process of an independent review 
of the firings ‘and things of that kind, procedural review does not give 
a man much appeal on the average job termination or demotion, does 
it ? 7 
Mr. Weatuersee. Well, of course, the appeal to the Commis- 
sion 

Senator Monroney. You just had to follow the book and the book 
was not followed and he has got an appeal. 

Mr. WeaTHERBEE. You mean to the Civil Service Commission ? 

Senator Monroney. Yes. 

Mr. Weatuersee. On the veterans, we have the nonveterans not 
only on procedure defects but for political reasons under the Hatch 
Act or discrimination because of marital or discrimination and appeals 
on racial discrimination problems, of course, the President's Sens? 
mittee renders advisory recommendations to heads of agencies. There 
are a number of avenues now. 
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Mr. Brawtey. Do you have any statistics showing the disposition of 
grievance cases at the first level / 

Mr. Wearuersee. No; I do not, sir. 

Mr. Brawtey. Has any attempt ever been made to compile statistics 
on that to see how the first level 1s operating ¢ 

Mr. Weatruerser. We can make that attempt. That has only been 
in effect, as I say, less than a year, and we have made just phone calls, 
we have discussed it, we are having our regional personnel managers 
in here next week. One of the things, of course, that they are par- 
ticularly interested in is the grievance procedure to see if it is working, 
but it is pretty hard to handle this problem by telephone—so many 
offices. We have not had enough cases to make much of a documenta- 
tion but we will make the effort if the committee would like to have 
us do so. 

Mr. Braw.ey. You said in your previous testimony that the De- 
partment recognizes employee organizations. Would you care to give 
a fairly detailed analysis of just what that recognition involves ? 

Mr. Wearnerser. | do not know whether I can say anything that 
would be any help that is not on the record already. 

Mr. Brawtey. Well, what do you mean you recognize, the Depart- 
ment recognizes employ ee organizations / 

Mr. Weatruerser. We recognize them in the sense that we require 
our management officials to talk with them, discuss with them, consult 
with them on problems that are, as we say, of mutual interest and that 
‘an cover a wide range of activity. 

We have made checks around the country to find out if that is being 
done and our reports are, I think, conclusive to the effect that there 
are many different kinds of arrangements that have been worked out 
locally to the satisfaction of apparently both parties. In 50 offices 

Mr. Brawtey. Let us restrict it to the Washington area. Here we 
have the officers of the national organizations. How does that work 
with the Department here in Washington ? 

Mr. Wearuerser. Well, in the first place any time any one of them 
wants to come into any Department he can do so, or phone or write, and 
that is not limited toany echelon. It is not limited to the Department, 
for that matter, but I am speaking only for the Department now. 
He has the right and exercises it to criticize anything the Department 
has done or proposes to do and 

Mr. Brawxey. That is a good point you just made, proposes to do. 
Are there prior consultations with these people ? 

Mr. Wearuerser. | have given you two of the best examples we can 
produce out of our Bureau. 

Mr. Brawtey. I can give you another example I want to ask you 
specifically about. 

In the 82d Congress you submitted to the Congress a rather detailed 
pay plan, called the Fry report. Were any prior consultations held 
with employee organizations before you presented it to Congress? 

Mr. Wearuersee. Well, that was not presented to Congress as the 
Department’s pay plan. There was a study made by an organization 
called Fry anc to produced some recommendations and the Depart- 








ment made use of those in making its presentation. The presenta- 
tion—I was not here at the time—I do not know exactly what was 
done by whom, but the thing was started apparently back in October 
of 1953. There was no Bureau of Personnel in existence at that time 
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and the Assistant Postmaster for Personnel was appointed in Decem 
ber of 1953. So far as I know every effort was made to discuss any 
thing that could be discussed with the time factors involved with those 
interested. 

Mr. Brawtey. Well, you said just a moment ago that I think you: 
going to have a meeting here in July of the personnel, district a 
sonnel managers ¢ 

Mr. Wearuerser. No; next week. We are having 
gional 

Mr. Brawtey. What kind is that ? 

Mr. Weatuersee. It is a meeting to talk over with them their pet 
sonnel functions and activities and to fill them in on the Department's. 

Mr. Braw.tey. And their relations with employees: is that brought 
up! 

Mr. Weatnersee. Relations with employees / 

Mr. Brawtry. Will any attempt be made to invite the employee 
representatives in Washington to sit in on these conferences / 

Mr. Wearnerser. This conference, no, sir; this is a conference be- 
tween management representatives in the field and Washington. 

Mr. Braw ey. Well, with personnel directors it seems to me that 
that vitally affects employees. 

Mr. Wearnersee. It does, and they have their conferences with 
their people in the field. I think that ‘employee organization officials 
here if they are fully aware of the activities of their local people will 
be able to support that statement. I know that is true from my own 
knowledge of what the personnel managers have told me. 

Mr. Braw ey. Is it possible that from this meeting next week you 
will develop additional policy affecting the welfare and operations of 
the employees in the Department and the field? 

Mr. Wearuersee. The particular reason for having the conference 
is that we have been involved in decentralization of a great deal of 
activity and just a few days ago the order went out. The personnel 
managers now have all the files and the records and materials involv- 
ing regional and district people and one of the reasons of coming in 
is to discuss that. There are mechanical problems involved in per- 
sonnel action. The second major reason for having them is in con- 
nection with the civil-defense exercises that are coming up, as you 
know, in July. The third major reason is to tell them what has hi ap- 
pened in connection with Public Law 68 classification appeals and 
action and to try to insure consistence of application of Public Law 6s. 

Mr. Brawtey. I know that from time to time you must have meet- 
ings here in Washington of your regional operation managers, your 
regional personnel people. Have any of the organization represent: L- 
tives ever asked you for permission to sit in on these conferences / 

Mr. Wearuersee. Not asked me; no, sir. 

Mr. Braw.ey. Do you know if they have ever requested such per- 
mission from any enties official ? 

Mr. Wearuersee. I do not know. 

Mr. Brawiey. You would have no way of knowing that if such a 
request went to the Postmaster General or to Mr. Lyons, your imme- 
diate supervisors ¢ 

Mr. Weatuersee. If it went to Mr. Lyons I think I would know, 
I would not know about telephone conversations. 

Mr. Brawtey. If such a request came in how would you treat it/ 
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Mr. WearuerBee. I think it would be dependent on the conference 
and the purpose of it. There are standing invitations, for them to 
come in any time anyone has the stevaleat capacity to do it. 

Mr. Brawtey. As yet none of them have been invited to attend any 
one of these district or nationwide meetings; is that right? 

Mr. Wearnerser. I do not know. I would not think that they 
would be invited to attend meetings of management for the purpose 
of discussing management problems. They have a snares invitation 
that I am aware of with the Bureau of Operations, which is our 
largest Bureau, to come in and discuss anything that is on their minds. 

I believe they do that about monthly as I recall it. I know there 
were discussions with the—discussions between my superior, Assistant 
Postmaster General Lyons, and employee organization representatives 
down through the months that he has been in Washington. A lot of 
that is done by phone, by personal contact, and he is basically the 
employee relations officer of the Department. 

Mr. Brawtey. But actually such recognition merely means that 
if the employee official calls the Department on a specific case the 
Department official will agree to talk it over with him ? 

Mr. Wearnerser. Not at all. We call the employee organization 
representatives, all of them, in connection with these two things that 
we have specifically mentioned here. The examples, uniform allow- 
ance program, all the way through it, and the grievance procedure 
all the way through it. We did not agree with everything; some of 
the gentlemen I see here in the room were at some of those meetings. 
We made a conscientious effort to include as many suggestions as 
possible and to still maintain what we felt were the essences of good 
grievance handling. 

Our views coincided in many instances. 

Mr. Brawiry. The Committee received information a few days 
ago of one—I just want to bring this specific instance up and get your 
comment on it—that the supervisors are being authorized by the 
Bureau of Operations in a certain big city—according to the com- 
plaint registered the supervisors are going to patrol the city in 
Government-owned jeeps, presumably to check on delivery service. 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Weatuersee. I do not know anything about it. I never heard 
of it. Isthis an experimental plan somewhere ? 

Mr. Braw.ey. I do not know, I just wondered 

Mr. Weatuerser. I think the Bureau of Operations would be glad 
to talk to anyone that is interested and give them what background 
there is if there is anything of that kind. 

Mr. Brawtey. I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you very much, Mr. Weatherbee, for 
your testimony. 

Mr. Wearuerser. Thank you. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cartson. I would like to say in conclusion I assume from 
his testimony here this morning you are willing to listen to people 
who come in with suggestions for improvements in grievance pro- 
cedures or any other matters? 

Mr. WEATHERBEE. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Gorr. May I add this, that I want to express the appreciation 
of the Department for the full opportunity you have given us to pre- 
sent our side of this matter. 

Senator Monroney. We were delighted to have that. 

Mr. a And to say further that we deny that in any instance 
has any been discharged for political reasons. 

The Chard i is that as a lawyer I express grave doubts as to the con- 


stitutionality of the bill as it is now written as to these two boards that 
have been set up. 


Senator Monroney. We appreciate those objections and we will 
lad to consider them. 


he committee will stand in recess subject to further call of the 
Chair. 


(Whereupon, at 12:52 p. m., the committee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman.) 


(The following were received for the record :) 


UntTrep STaTEs CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 


Washington, D. C., May 29, 1956. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 


Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: I am transmitting the information you requested on 
Thursday, May 24, 1956, for inclusion in the record of the hearings on 8S. 3598. 
This material consists of: 

1. Copy of chapter E2 of the Federal Personnel Manual which deals with the 
establishment of grievance procedures in Federal agencies. 

2. Extracts of Executive Orders 7916 and 9830 which establish the Commis- 
sion’s authority to promulgate instructions relating to agency grievance pro- 
cedures. 

3. Copies of grievance procedures approved by the Civil Service Commission 
and now in effect in the Department of the Army, Department of the Air Force, 
Department of the Navy, and Department of Labor. 

4. Listing of existing laws which would be affected by the establishment of 
arbitration boards as provided for in section e (2) (B) of S. 3593. 

5. Short history of the Civil Service Commission’s official position on previous 
employee-management relations bills. 


I will be pleased to furnish any additional information your committee 
desires. 


Sincerely, 
Puiu Younes, Chairman. 


[From Federal Personnel Manual] 
CHAPTER E2—EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES 
Coverage and definitions 

This section deals with the establishment of procedures for handling grievances 
in Federal agencies. 

Grievance as used in this section means an employee’s expressed feeling of 
dissatisfaction with aspects of his working conditions and relationships which 
are Outside his control. 

Grievance procedure as used in this section means a method of determining the 
specific cause of the grievance and finding the best way to remove it. 

Grievance procedures are intended for use when the dissatisfaction arises in 
the day-to-day working relationships between employee and employee or between 
employee and supervisor. If the cause of dissatisfaction is an Official action of 
the agency or the Civil Service Commission, a formal appeal or request for re- 
view may be the proper course of action to take. 


80056 O—56——_13 
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Regulatory background 


Executive Order No. 9830 is the source of authority for instructions relating to 
the establishment of grievance procedures in Federal agencies. The full text of 
Executive Order No. 9830 is printed in Chapter Z1, beginning on page Z1-203. 


Required action 


The Director of Personnel shall establish grievance procedures. Before they 
are put into effect, he shall obtain the official approval of both the Civil Service 
Commission and the head of the agency. He shall send requests for Commission 
approval of proposed procedures, whether for use in Washington or elsewhere, to 
the Efficiency Ratings Administration Section of the Personnel Classification Di- 
vision of the Commission. 


Standards applied in commission's review 


The Commission will apply the following standards in determining whether or 
not to approve a proposed grievance procedure. Administrative procedures and 
details will, of course, differ from agency to agency, because of differences in 
points of view or in prevailing conditions. 

Adherence to the letter and spirit of these standards should produce a griev- 
ance procedure which will improve morale, working conditions, and efficiency. 

(1) Both supervisors and employees should have an opportunity to take part 
in developing and formulating the procedure. 

(2) The Director of Personnel or some other appropriate official reporting di- 
rectly to the head of the agency should have full and definite responsibility for 
the administration of the procedure. He should maintain an open-door policy 
and permit employees to consult with him freely and informally. Before making 
any recommendations he should consult with appropriate supervisors. 

(3) There should be a simple orderly method whereby the employee may pre- 
sent his grievance within the agency to his own supervisor and to those higher 
in the supervisory and administrative line. The employee should have the as- 
surance that if satisfactory settlement is not made at a lower level, he may carry 
the matter to the head of the agency for review and final decision. 

(4) The procedure should recognize the operating administrative responsibility 
of supervisors at all levels to receive and act promptly and fairly upon the 
grievances of their subordinates, and should provide for the delegation of ap- 
propriate authority to carry out this responsibility. 

(5) As soon as a grievance has been carried beyond the immediate supervisor, 
all facts relating to it should be presented in writing by the employee and by any 
individual against whom the grievance may be directed. The statements should 
indicate clearly who is aggrieved and the specific nature of the grievance. In such 
cases, provision should also be made for a written decision. 

(6) Before the head of the agency makes a final decision, the employee should 
have an opportunity to present the matter to either a permanent or an ad hoc 
committee or board, whose recommendations should be advisory and designed 
to guide the head of the agency in reaching a decision. Membership on the com- 
mittee should be limited to employees of the particular agency. 

(7) The employee should be assured of a reasonable amount of official time 
to prepare and present his grievance. 

(8) In presenting a grievance, the employee should be unimpeded and assured 
freedom from restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, or reprisal. 

(9) The employee should have the right to designate a representative or repre- 
sentatives of his own choosing to present his grievance. 

(10) The statement of procedure or some other official document of the agency 
must expressly recognize the right of employees to join or refrain from joining 
employee organizations or associations without interference, coercion, restraint, 
or fear of discrimination or reprisal, with the following exceptions: 

(a) They may not have membership in organizations or associations which 
directly, or by affiliation with other organizations or associations, impose 
upon them an obligation or duty to engage in, or assist in, any strike against 
the United States. 

(6) They shall not have membership in any political party or any organi- 
zation which advocates the overthrow of our constitutional form of Govern- 
ment in the United States. 

(11) Provision should be made for the duplication of a statement of the pro- 
cedure and its distribution to all employees in such manner that all will be fully 
informed of their rights as to presentation of their grievances and the procedure 
through which these rights may be exercised. 
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Fair employment grievances 
The standards for agency procedures for the handling of complaints of dis- 


crimination under Executive Order 9980 are outlined in Part 410 of the Fair Em- 
ployment Board’s regulations. 


EXTRACTS OF EXECUTIVE OrpeRS 7916 AND 9830 


The two Executive orders cited here provide the Civil Service Commission 
with authority to promulgate instructions relating to the establishment of 
grievance procedures in Federal agencies. 


Erecutive Order 7916 dated June 24, 1938 


Section 6 of this order provides that the directors of personnel of each de 
partment, agency and independent establishment of the executive branch, shall 
subject to the approval of the head of such department or establishment and of 
the Civil Service Commission, “establish means for the hearing of grievances 
of employees and present appropriate recommendations for the settlement 
thereof to the head of his department or establishment.” 


Ezrecutive Order 9830 dated February 24, 1947 


This Executive order rescinded Executive Order 7916 and provided the Com- 
mission with a broader and more general authority. 


“Sec. 01.2 Civil Service Commission responsibilities under this order 


“(a) The Commission shall be responsible to the President for the proper 
application of the Civil Service Act and Rules, the Veterans’ Preference Act, 
and all other applicable statutes and Executive orders imposing responsibili- 
ties on the Commission. 

“(b) The Commission shall exercise and provide leadership in personnel 
matters throughout the Federal service, and in the discharge of this responsi- 
bility shall, whenever practicable, consult Federal agencies. 








mmrocmercums GPR E2 
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FOREWORD 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Wasuineron 25, D. C., 6 March 1956 

1. ‘Transmitted herewith is Civilian Personnel Regulations E2, Grievance Procedures revised March 
1956. These regulations contain instructions for the consideration of individual employee grievances, 
the resolution of which normally affects only the individual concerned. Petitions or proposals of organ- 
ized employee groups will be considered under the provisions of CPR E6. 

2. Basic principles governing the handling of employee complaints and grievances which have been 
in effect within the Army Establishment for many years have not been changed; however, various 
portions of the procedures have been amended for the purpose of assuring more effective processing of 
grievances and complaints. Among the more important changes are— 

a. The regulation emphasizes the dual responsibility of management and employees for maintain- 
ing effective relationships and for reducing to a minimum the occasions which give rise to actions result- 
ing in grievances. 

6. Responsibility has been delegated to commanding officers for final decision in the case of griev- 
ances arising out of certain types of administrative actions, such as notatigns on service record cards 
and written warning notices, which do not in themselves constitute adverse personnel actions, and in 
the case of grievances arising out of such adverse actions or decisions as separation (disqualification), 
termination of temporary employees, and separation (legal incompetence) which either are the sole 
responsibility of commanding officers or which do not lend themselves to substantive review. 

ec. Provisions governing the functions of the civilian personnel office have been expanded for pur- 
poses of clarification, and the nature of the assistance available both to employees and to operating 
officials more fully described. Greater emphasis has been placed on the technical advisory function of 
the civilian personnel office. The civilian personnel officer and his representatives have been excluded 
from serving on the installation grievance committee when the hearings involve adverse personnel 
actions in which the civilian personnel officer or his representative participated in the preparation of 
charges or in the decision to effect the action. This exclusion is considered essential to assure com- 
plete objectivity and impartiality in the consideration of such cases. 

d. Provision has been made for administrative investigations, where feasible, in advance of forma! 
consideration of a case. Experience shows that such investigations often serve to resolve a grievance 
through informal negotiation and thus save the time and expense of a formal hearing. These investi- 
gations are not intended, however, to supplant the formal hearing process. Cases admissible for con- 
sideration through the hearing process, when not settled at the time of investigation, will be heard 
at the employee’s request. 

e. Additional material has been included on the hearing process itself, principally to clarify the 
basic purpose of hearings. The regulation points out that hearings are held for the purpose of identi- 
fying and exploring the principal issues in the case when they have not been developed adequately 
during earlier consideration of the case. In that sense, a hearing is held to supplement the record, to 
afford both sides in a dispute the opportunity of presenting before an impartial group additional testi- 
mony or evidence which is considered necessary for an equitable decision. 

jf. The functions of review and the responsibilities of review levels have been clarified. Greater 
emphasis has been placed on the responsibility of command headquarters for assuring the technical 
accuracy of all cases coming to their attention. This should serve as an additional means for checking 
against possible procedural violations and other technical inaccuracies which may result in injustices 
to employees and prove costly to the Department. 


These reguiations supersede CPR E2, 30 November 1948, including temp.cary C 1, 3 November 1959; temporary C 2, 19 December 1951; temporary C i, 
2 March 1963; and temporary C 4, 9 June 1963; Item 1, CPL 1-64; and Item 12, CPL 13-44 
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g. Included also as appendixes are detailed instructions for the preparation of grievance committee 
reports and for the preparation of check list data for submission of a grievance record for review. Use 
of instructions in the appendizes is mandatory. 

3. These changes and additions are designed to bring about improvements in the operation of 
the grievance procedure and to prevent, so far as possible, the kinds of problems which arise from 
improper handling of grievance matters. More specifically, these changes and additions provide a 
more solid basis for assuring greater care in the processing of grievance cases at the installation level 
and, thus, reversing a trend toward an increase in the number of cases requiring review. In addition, 
strict application of the instructions contained herein should reduce the number of cases where pro- 
cedural violations require back pay restoration and, thus, reduce the direct and indirect costs involved 

4. To accomplish those objectives, civilian personnel officers should take necessary action to assure 
that supervisors and other operating officials at all levels understand and adhere strictly not only to 
the provisions of these regulations but also to those governing various types of personnel actions 
Since the majority of grievances are found to result from some form of adverse personnel action, sp cial 
attention should be given to insuring the propriety of those actions, prior to isewance of notices to em- 
ployees, particularly in those cases where the proposed action is based on charges. Meticulous care 
in that regard should serve to assure a full measure of equity in all such cases and, at the same time, 
reduce the lengthy processing of grievance cases through the formal steps. 

5. Although these regulations provide instructions for the processing of grievances when they arise, 
particular attention should be given to the development and maintenance of the kind of supervisor- 
employee relations which make for mutual respect and understanding and, thus, reduce friction 
Guides for that purpose are contained in Civilian Personnel Pamphlet No. 50. 

|AG 230 (24 Feb 56)] 


By Order of Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the Army: 


MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 
General, United States Army, 
Official Chief of Staff. 
JOHN A. KLEIN, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Adjutant General. 


DisTRIBUTION: 
Civilian Personnel Offices and according to requirements submitted on DA Form 12. 
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CPR E2—Grievance Procedures 


Appendix A—Instructions for preparation of reports of 
hearings or reviews. 

Appendix B— Format and Instructions for Preparation of 
Grievance Record Summary (DA Form 1673-R) and 
Employee's Service Record Check List (DA Form 
1672-R) 


Section 1 


PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Purpose 


1-1. a. These regulations set forth policies and 
principles and prescribe uniform procedures to be 
followed in the fair and impartial consideration 
and equitable disposition of complaints and 
grievances of individual employees. The applica- 
tion of these regulations also serves as a basis for: 

(1) Placing upon line supervisors respousi- 
bility for proper decisions and actions 
with respect to grievances and complaints 
of their employees. 

(2) Disclosing to management whether sub- 
ordinate officials are evidencing proper 
understanding and application of De- 
partment of the Army policies and regu- 
lations as well as proper exercise of ad- 
ministrative discretion, and providing a 
basis for supervisor development in per- 
sonnel management affairs; and 

(3) Minimizing loss of productive time which 
often results from ineffective handling of 
such matters. 


Scope 


6. These regulations are published pursuant to 
Executive Order 9830 (see FPMZ1-203) and have 
been approved by the Civil Service Commission. 


These regulations are applicable at all installations 
and activities within the continental United States 
and to the processing of complaints and grievances 
of United States citizen employees wherever 
located. Commanding officers may establish local 
procedures to supplement these regulations; how- 
ever, any deviation from the policies and proce- 
dures contained herein will be submitted to The 
Adjutant General, ATTN: Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel for prior approval. Oversea com- 
manders are authorized to establish regulations 
and procedures, based so far as appropriate upon 
these regulations, to govern the disposition of 
grievances and complaints of local national! 
employees. 
DEFINITIONS 


1-2. The following definitions will apply to 
the terms used in these regulations: 


Complaint 


a. An employee’s oral expression of dissatis- 
faction with any aspect of his working conditions 
or relationships which he brings voluntarily to 
the attention of his supervisor for correction. 


Grievance 
6. An employee’s written expression of dissatis- 


faction over a matter which he originally brought 
to the attention of his supervisor but which was 
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not resolved to his satisfaction, or an employee's 
written protest over a decision to effect an adverse 
personnel action. Am employee's written reply 
to @ notice of a proposed adverse action does 
not constitute a grievance for purposes of this 
regulation. 

Adverse Personnel Action 


c. A management-initiated personnel action 
which affects adversely an employee’s compen- 
sation, rank, status, tenure, or continuity of 
employment. 

Review 

d. Examination of the formal grievance record 
by echelons of command higher than the installa- 
tion commander to determine the propriety of the 
installation commander’s decision and, on the 
basis of such determination, either upholding or 
reversing that decision. 

Appeal 

e. An employee’s request to the Civil Service 
Commission to overrule an adverse decision made 
within the Army Establishment on a matter 
over which the Commission has final jurisdiction. 

ri tinted 

J. Ap organized method for the presentation 
and consideration of employee complaints and 
grievances. 

Immediate Supervisor 

g. The person immediately responsible for di- 
recting the work of the employee concerned. The 
term does not apply to working leaders. 


Secondary Supervisor 

h. The person next above the immediate super- 

visor in the channel of supervisory authority. 
Representative 

i. An individual selected by the employee to 
present his grievance for him, if he so desires. 
The representative may or may not be an employee 
of the installation or of the Army Establishment. 


Hearing 
j. A formally convened meeting, or series of 


meetings, at which an officially appointed, impar- 
tial, disinterested group serves as a fact-finding 


body to develop pertinent testimony and evidence 
relating to a grievance case as & basis for recom- 
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mending appropriate decision or action by the 


POLICY 
General 


1-3. «a. The policy of the Department of the 
Army is that employees will be treated fairly in 
all respects and that those who feel they have not 
been so treated will have the right to present their 
complaints and grievances to management officials 
for prompt and equitable consideration. This 
right may be exercised by an employee in his 
own behalf or through a representative of his own 
choosing. In exercising this right, the employee 
and his representative, if one is chosen, will be 
unimpeded arid free from restraint, coercion, dis- 
crimination, or reprisal. Inasmuch as misunder- 
standings and disagreements arise occasionally 
among people in any work situation, the filing of 
a complaint or grievance by an employee will not, 
in itself, be construed as reflecting unfavorably on 
an employee’s good standing or on his loyalty and 
desirability to the organization. Similarly, oc- 
casional complaints or grievances will not be 
construed as reflecting unfavorably on the quality 
of supervision or on the general management of 
the activity. 

Responsibilities of Installation Commanders 


6. The Department of the Army recognizes the 
right of installation commanders to exercise neces- 
sary administrative prerogatives in the mainte- 
nance of an orderly and productive work operation 
and to make such decisions and to take such 
actions with respect to the personnel employed as 
eee re einen Oe oan eeeases 
utilization. However, the Department of 
ee et aie ie aoke 
certain that supervisors and other operating offi- 
cials are trained to perform their personnel man- 
agement functions in such a way as to promote 
sound management-employee relations and thus 
eliminate, so far as possible, causes of job dis 
satisfaction. 

Responsibilities of Supervisors 

ec. As a general rule, employees will be expected 
to take their job-connected problems to their 
supervisors. In such instances, supervisors will 
make themselves available for private conferences 
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with their employees and deal promptly and 
impartially with problems brought to their atten- 
tion. In carrying out this responsibility, super- 
visors should seek advice and assistance wherever 
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necessary from the civilian personnel office. 


However, there may be problems which cannot be 
resolved through informa! discussion ; accordingly, 
provision will be made for their consideration as 
appropriate through the fornial processes of hearing 
and review. 


Respunsibilities of Employees 

d. The Department of the Army likewise expects 
that employees will be trained to assume their 
responsibility for conscientious performance on 
the job, for conformance with rules and regulations 
governing their work and their employment, for 
maintenance of proper respect for authority, for 
proper conduct on the job, and for refraining from 
conduct off the job that would reflect adversely 
on their employing erganization or upon their 
desirability or suitability for employment. Ac- 
cordingly, responsibility for maintaining satis- 
factory relationships and for reducing to a mini- 
mum occasions necessitating administrative deci- 
sions or actions which might give rise to grievances 
rests equally with employees and their supervisors. 


APPLICABILITY 


1-4. These regulations, except as noted below, 
are applicable to the processing of all individual 
employee complaints and grievances. The pro- 
cedures prescribed herein will also be followed, to 
the extent specified in applicable regulations, in 
the handling of performance rating appeals (see 


CPR P4), and in the handling of allegations of 
discrimination under the Government Employ- 


ment Policy (see CPC 13, 1955). Petitions or 
proposals from organized employee groups will 
be considered in accordance with CPR E6. 


Cases Excluded 


a. Complaints and grievances arising from the 
following types of decisions or actions are specifi- 
cally excluded from consideration under these 
regulations: 

(1) Actions which are required to be adjudi- 
cated under the provisions of SR 620- 
220-1; however, grievances arising from 
adverse personnel actions based upon 
suitability factors and initiated under 
CPR S1 which are not adjudicated under 
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SR 620-220-1 will be considered under 
these regulations. 

(2) Adverse personnel actions such as re- 
moval, suspension, or change to lower 
grade, taken at the direction of the Civil 
Service Commission. 

(3) Complaints or appeals from applicants 
(see CPR R2). 

(4) Requests for reconsideration of salary and 
wage determinations; however, griev- 
ances arising from personnel actions 
which change an employee from one posi- 
tion to another will be considered under 
these regulations. 


Cases Considered Only at the Installation Level 


6. Complaints or grievances arising from the 
following types of decisions or actions will be proc- 
essed under these regulations with authority for 
final action vested in the commanding officer. Hear- 
ings may be held at the commanding officer’s dis- 
cretion, but the employee concerned will not be 
entitled to request a review, except as provided in 
(7) below. 

(1) Separations, initiated by the appointing 
officer, of employees serving probationary 
or trial periods, who fail to demonstrate 
their qualifications for the job, or who 
manifest attributes which indicate un- 
suitability for Federal employment, or 
who fail to meet minimum eligibility 
standards for appointment (see CPR S1.3 
and 1.4). 

(2) Separations for abandonment of positions 
(see CPR 81.2). 

(3) Termination, for reasons other than ex- 
piration of appointment, of an employee 
who is serving under a definite time lim- 
itation (see CPR $1.4). 

(4) Separation of an employee who has been 
declared mentally incompetent by a court 
of competent jurisdiction (see CPR 81.3). 

(5) Separation of an employee who has de- 
clined an offer to accompany his position 
when it is moved to a new location and 
efforts to place the employee in the geo- 
graphical area where employed have been 
unsuccessful. 

(6) Written warning notices and adverse en- 
tries on DA Form 80 (Employee Record 
Card) since they do not in themselves 
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constitute adverse actions, and since an 
adverse action or decision based thereon 
is admissible for consideration under the 
processes of hearing and review. 

(7) Written reprimands. While the employee 
is not entitled to a hearing in these cases, 
he may request review in accordance with 
section 6. 


Employee Actions Which Preclude Use of These 
Procedures 


c. Employees are precluded from using 
these procedures under the following specific 
circumstances : 

(1) An employee who resigns prior to the 
effective date of an adverse action may 
not subsequently file a grievance on the 
matter unless he can establish in his 
request that he was induced to resign 
through threat or false statements (par. 
2-3a). 

(2) Except as set forth in paragraph 1—5a (2) 
an employee who has pending or who has 
received a decision on an appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission may not re- 
ceive consideration of the same case 
under these regulations. 


USE OF OTHER APPEAL OR COMPLAINT 
PROCEDURES 


Appeals to the Civil Service Commission 


1-5. a. As indicated in the regulations govern- 
ing specific personnel actions, certain adverse ac- 
tions which may be considered under these regu- 
lations may also be appealed to the Civil Service 
Commission. Although all grievances should be 
processed within the Army Establishment prior 
to appeal to an outside agency, such action is not 
always possible. Therefore, where an employee 
has both grievance and appeal rights he will be 
provided in writing with sufficient information to 
enable him to decide which channel will best serve 
his interests. In this connection, the following 
additional considerations will govern: 

(1) Except as provided in the regulations 
governing specific personnel actions, use 
of the grievance procedure will not serve 
to extend the time limits established for 
appeals to the Civil Service Commission. 

(2) Under normal circumstances, when an 
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employee elects to appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission, he forfeits his right 
to consideration of the same case under 
these regulations. However, in case of 
actions taken under part 9 of the Civil 
Service Regulations, nonveterans may 
appeal to the Civil Service Commission 
only on procedural grounds. In order to 
afford such employees an opportunity to 
have their cases reviewed on the basis of 
merit, they may, after decision on an 
appeal by the Commission's regional 
office, file a grievance under these regula- 
tions. Inasmuch as the Civil Service 
Commission will already have ruled on 
the procedural aspects of the case, con- 
sideration under these regulations wil! be 
limited to the merits of the case only. 


Complaints to Inspectors General 


6. All complaints and grievances relating solely 
to matters and considerations of civilian employ- 
ment should be submitted under these regulations. 
In those cases where an employee submits such a 
complaint or grievance to an inspector general and 
the inspector general undertakes investigation of 
the matter, the employee will not be permitted to 
file the same complaint or grievance under these 
regulations except where an adverse personnel 
action is involved. Civilian personnel officers 
should take appropriate steps to inform employees 
of the types of problems which are not considered 
by inspectors general. See AR 20-50. 


PUBLICATION 


1-6. Information regarding the grievance pro- 
cedure established by these regulations, together 
with any supplemental] installation instructions, 
including the membership of the local grievance 
committee (par. 3-3), will be published and dis- 
tributed to all supervisors and employees. Such 
information will be kept up-to-date and reissued 
periodically upon changes either in committee 
members or in lecal procedural instructions. New 
employees will be given information on the griev- 
ance procedure and its operation as part of their 
orientation. In addition, a copy of these regula- 
tions wil] be made available in the personnel office 
for review by employees or their representatives ; 
however, copies of these regulations will not be 
supplied individuals for their own use. 
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Section 2 


REPRESENTATION 


2-1. An employee will be free to select a rep- 
resentative to assist him in the presentation of a 
complaint or grievance. The employee should be 
advised, however, that except for uausual circum- 
stances it is undesirable to have a representative 
participate in the initial discussion of a problem 
with his supervisor. The introduction of a rep- 
resentative at this stage of the procedure tends to 
lend an air of formality to the interview, to inter- 
fere with frank and open discussion, and to hinder 
rather than help in the joint effort of employee and 
supervisor to work out a mutually satisfactory 
solution. 


Selection of a Representative 


a. The employee may select anyone who is will- 
ing to serve as his representative, including a fellow 
employee of the installation or of the Army Estab- 
lishment, except that members of the staff of the 
civilian personnel office will not be permitted to 
serve in that capacity. While a fellow employee 
may serve as a representative, it is not intended 
that any individual employee will serve repeatedly 
in that capacity to the detriment of his official 
duties, and when this condition arises the employee 
concerned will be advised te curtail such activity. 
(See also CPR E6.1-7d.) 


Standards To Be Observed 


b. In all cases where an employee is represented, 
the representative will be required to adhere to 
the same rules of conduct and procedures as the 
employee himself is required to follow. If classi- 
fied defense information (see AR 380-5) is involved 
in a case, both the employee and his representative 
will be required to have appropriate security 
clearance. If the representative cannot obtain an 


Responsibilities of civilian personnel office 
Use of officia! time 


appropriate clearance, the employee will be ad- 
vised that it will be necessary for him to seek a 
representative who has been or can be granted an 
appropriate clearance or to forego representation. 


TIME LIMITATIONS 


2-2. Complaints and grievances will be sub- 
mitted initially no later than 10 workdays after 
the employee learns of a condition which affects 
him adversely, or receives an adverse decision, 
except that in the case of an involuntary separa- 
tion the grievance may be filed any time from the 
receipt of the notice of decision up to, but no later 
than, 10 workdays after the effective date of the 
separation. These time limitations will be ex- 
tended only in those cases where the employee can 
show that he was prohibited from filing within the 
prescribed time by circumstances beyond his con- 
trol. (Time limitations on the processing of a 
grievance or in requesting review are contained in 
secs. 4 and 6.) 


ACTIONS PENDING COMPLETION 
OF A CASE 


Effect of Resignation 


2-3. a. If an employee resigns before a decision 
is reached, action on the complaint or grievance 
will be stopped. In such instances, the employee 
will be notified in writing that because of his 
resignation his case is being closed without de- 
cision. A copy of this notification will be included 
in the grievance file, and, in the case of an adverse 
personnel action, in the employee’s official per- 
sonnel folder. In the event resignation occurs 
while the case is being reviewed by higher author- 
ity, the reviewing office will be advised immedi- 
ately of the resignation so that review may be 
discontinued. 


—_ii mnt ana ff ae et ee ae ek ee 
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Effect of Reduction in Force 

6. Where an employee filed a grievance as a 
result of an official reprimand, a suspension, or 
other adverse action, and is separated by reduction 
in force before a final decision is reached, the 
grievance will be processed to final conclusion in 
the same manner as though the individual had 
remained on the rolls. 


Effect of Other Actions 


c. Where an employee has filed a grievance and 
before final decision on the grievance the employee 
is removed for cause, action on the earlier griev- 
ance will be discontinued, except when the pending 
grievance has a direct relationship to the removal 


action and a new grievance is filed as a result of 
the removal. 


Special Provisions for Overseas Employees 


d. In the case of an involuntary separation of a 
United States citizen employee serving overseas, 
the employee will be permitted, if he so elects, to 
remain in the oversea command in a leave status 
until the highest echelon of review in the oversea 
command has rendered a decision in his case, 
except where it is positively determined that his 
continued presence in the command would be 
against the best interests of the Department of 
the Army. Where the employee remains in the 
oversea command, action on the grievance should 
be completed as expeditiously as possible, ordi- 
narily within 60 days. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL OFFICE 
ag LR. ‘bilities 
2-4. a. The civilian personnel office has general 
responsibility for insuring effective operation of 
the grievance procedure. This responsibility 
includes— 

(1) Assuring that employees and manage 
ment officials, including supervisors at 
all levels are aware of, and understand 
policies and procedures established by, 
these regulations. 

(2) Providing training, as necessary, for all 
levels of management in the most effec- 
tive operation of the procedures. 

(3) Evaluating all phases of local operation 
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(4) Safekeeping records of individeal griew 


(5) Review and orig to compliance 


6. The civilian personnel office will be reapon- 
sible for providing technical assistance to employ- 
ees, supervisors or other management officials, 
and to members of the grievance committee 
(sec. 3) in the resolution of individual grievances. 
In providing such assistance, particular care will 
be exercised to maintain impartiality and objectivity 
in the case inasmuch as the assistance is intended to 
be advisory and not partisan in nature. Assistance 
provided an employee is not intended, however, to 
diminish or supersede the responsibilities of super- 
visors for seeking adjustment of employee prob- 
lems. For that reason, if an employee comes 
direct to the personnel office prior to presenting a 
job-connected problem to his immediate super- 
visor, he will be referred back to that supervisor, 
or, if circumstances warrant, to the secondary 
supervisor. Technical assistance provided by the 
civilian personnel office may properly include such 
matters as: 

(1) Interpretation of applicable laws and 
regulations and the rights, privileges, and 
obligations of employees and of super- 
visors, or other management officials 
thereunder. 

(2) Information as to the proper use of the 
procedures in individual cases. 

(3) Appropriateness of format and content of 
written presentations of, or defense 
against, allegations or charges involved 
in @ case. 

(4) Information from such personnel data 
available in official records or other 
sources as is applicable to the case and 
of assistance in its solution. 


Safekeeping of Grievance Records 
e. (1) Grievance records will be deposited in 
the civilian personnel office for safe- 


keeping. Access to grievance records by 
interested persons will be granted by the 
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civilian personnel office under the follow- 
ing conditions: 
(a) The employee and his representative 
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(2) Disposition of grievance records will be 
accomplished in conformance with appli- 
cable provisions of AR 345-262. 


will be permitted upon request to 
consult any portion of the grievance 
record on his case ezcept that portion 
containing the grievance committee re- 
port (par. 54a); however, no copies of 
the record will be furnished the em- 
ployee or his representative other than 
provided in paragraph 5-3c. 


(6) Upon request of the Civil Service Com- 


mission, a copy of those portions of 
the record which are available to an 
employee or his representative may be 
made available on a loan basis in 
connection with any further appeal by 
the employee under Section 14, Vet- 
erans Preference Act of 1944. 


USE OF OFFICIAL TIME 


2-5. As provided in CPR L1.7-3, employees, 
their representatives, and witnesses may attend 
hearings at the installation at which employed for 
such time as is necessary for proper presentation 
of the case. Such attendance will be without 
charge to leave or loss of pay. In addition, em- 
ployees may use reasonable amounts of official 
time for such purposes as securing advice on rights 
and privileges under the governing regulations, 
arranging for witnesses, and for obtaining such 
other information or assistance pertaining to their 
grievances as can be obtained only during the 
normal working hours of the installation. 
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GENERAL 


3-1. Under the Department of the Army’s sys- 
tem of decentralized civilian personnel manage- 
ment, the resolution of employee grievances is an 
integral part of the installation commander's re- 
sponsibility. This function may not be delegated. 
However, to relieve commanders of the burden of 
hearing all grievances personally, grievance com- 
mittees will be established at the installation level 
to make findings of fact, hear and evaluate evi- 
dence, and make recommendations to the com- 
mander as to eppropriate disposition of individual 
cases. Grievance committee determinations are ad- 
visory, constituting privileged staff guidance to the 


commander. 


ESTABLISHMENT 


3-2. a. The commanding officer of each instal- 
lation having @ civilian personnel office will estab- 
lish @ grievance committee constituted as provided 
in paragraph 3-3. Grievance committees will be 
appointed as standing committees since continuity 


of service and a background of experience in deal- 
ing with grievance cases are desirable. 

b. Where appointing authority has been dele- 
gated to a commanding officer but personnel serv- 
ice is obtained from another installation under a 
cross-servicing agreement, the following action 
will be taken: 

(1) If the installation providing the service 
is in close proximity, its grievance com- 
mittee will be used; however, the com- 
manding officer of the serviced activity 
will designate a representative to serve 
as a voting member of the committee 
considering the case of an employee of 
his activity. In such instances, the com- 
mittee report and recommendations will 
be forwarded to the commanding officer 
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Functions ; 
Stenographic and clerical support. 


of the employing activity for decision. 
Any subsequent review will be processed 
by the command having jurisdiction over 
the employing activity. 

(2) If the installation providing the service 
is not in close proximity to the serviced 
installation, then the commanding officer 
of the serviced installation will establish 
& grievance committee. 


MEMBERSHIP 


3-3. a. A sufficient number of persons, normally 
six to eight, will be appointed as permanent 
members to assure the availability at all times of 
an impartial, unbiased quorum to serve in indi- 
vidual cases. The membership will consist of re- 
sponsible personnel of the installation, all or a 
majority of whom will be civilians. An individual 
considered best qualified to direct a fact-finding 
process will be designated by the installation com- 
mander as a permanent chairman. 

6. A quorum for each individual case will con- 
sist of three impartial voting members, at least two 
of whom will be civilians. The chairman will be 
responsible for selecting from among the permanent 
membership those who will constitute the quorum 
in each individual case. No member who partici- 
pated in the preparation of charges or in the decision 
to take an adverse action will serve as a member of a 
quorum considering a grievance arising from the 
same action. 

c. Subject to the foregoing limitations, the ci- 
vilian personnel officer or his representative may 
serve as a member of the grievance committee. 
In all cases, however, the civilian personnel officer 
or his representative will serve as technical adviser 
and attend all grievance hearings. 

d. All persons involved in an individual case 
will be notified as to the quorum selected to hear 
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the case. If any valid objections are raised as to 
the membership, the chairman will revise the 
membership of the quorum for the case ac- 
cordingly. 
FUNCTIONS 

3-4. As a fact-finding body, the pur 
pose of the grievance committee is to assemble and 
and analyze available information, to hold such 
hearings as may be necessary to elicit all facts 
pertinent to the issues, to construct a record which 
will permit prompt and equitable decision, and to 
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recommend to the commanding officer an appro- 
priate course of action. Hearings held by the 
committee will be conducted in conformance with 
section 5. 


STENOGRAPHIC AND CLERICAL SUPPORT 


3-5. Wherever practicable to do so, competent 
stenographic or clerical assistance will be assigned 
to committees to assure prompt handling of ad- 
ministrative and clerical details involved in proc- 
essing cases referred to them. 
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Section 4 


GENERAL 


4-1. This section describes the procedures which 
have been established for the presentation and 
consideration of employee complaints and griev- 
ances. The procedures provide for both informal 
and formal steps. The informal steps involve the 
oral presentation of a complaint by an employee 
to his immediate or secondary supervisor with a 
request for resolution of his problem. Although 
discussions such as these between an employee and 
his superiors about any problem represent a nor- 
mal and natural relationship which should always 
exist between them, such discussions are con- 
sidered as one part of the grievance procedure 
because some problems which are not resolved in 
that manner may require more formal considera- 
tion at levels above the immediate or secondary 
supervisory levels. The formal steps of the pro- 
cedure provide for the consideration of grievances 
which are presented in written form, through 
investigations or hearings by disinterested persons 
and possible review of local decisions by higher 
authority. When a grievance results from a 
decision to effect an adverse personnel action, the 
informal steps of the procedure are usually 
omitted, and the processing of the grievance begins 
with the formal steps. 


INFORMAL STEPS 


First Step—Oral Presentation of a Complaint by an 
Employee to His Immediate Supervisor 


4-2. a. An employee will be expected to present 
his complaint initially to his immediate supervisor. 
The supervisor will hear the complaint promptly, 
review the facts impartially, and attempt to work 
out with the employee a mutually satisfactory 
solution. If this cannot be accomplished in a 
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single interview, the supervisor's decision should 
be made as promptly thereafter as possible, allow- 
ing for time which the supervisor may need to 
make certain that he has all the pertinent and 
essential facts and that he has given any other 
persons concerned an opportunity to discuss the 
matter with him. If the employee is not satisfied 
with the decision, the immediate supervisor will 
make any necessary arrangements for a conference 
between the employee and the secondary super- 
visor. If, because of the nature of the complaint, 
an employee feels that he would be unable to 
discuss the complaint with his immediate super- 
visor, he may omit the first step and take up the 
matter directly with his secondary supervisor. 


Second Step—Oral Discussion of a Complaint With 
the Secondary Supervisor 

6. When an employee carries a complaint to his 
secondary supervisor, the supervisor will give 
prompt and impartial consideration to the matter. 
As a matter of principle, however, the secondary 
supervisor should not render a decision until after 
consultation with the employee’s immediate super- 
visor. Whenever desirable, the secondary super- 
visor and the employee may properly discuss the 
matter with higher level supervisors in an effort 
to resolve the matter through informal means. 
When a solution proposed by, or through the 
efforts of, the secondary supervisor is not accept- 
able to the employee, the employee will be in- 
formed by the secondary supervisor of his right to 
present his problem in writing to the installation 
commander through supervisory channels, stating 
clearly and concisely the nature of his complaint, 
the remedial action desired, the results of his 
discussions with his supervisors, and the reasons 
why he believes the action desired should be taken. 
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FORMAL STEPS 


Third Step—Consideration of a Grievance Pre- 
sented in Writing 

4-3. a. The third step in the procedure is the 
beginning of the formal process, in which an 
employee addresses a written request through 
supervisory channels to the commanding officer 
for consideration of his grievance. In cases 
where the grievance represents a matter which 
the employee has discussed with his supervisors 
in the informal steps but has not received a 
decision satisfactory to him, the case will be 
processed in accordance with paragraph 4~. 
If the grievance results from a decision to effect 
an adverse personnel action, the case will be proc- 
essed in accordance with paragraph 4-5. If the 
decision following consideration at the third step 
does not grant the relief desired, the notice of 
decision will include a statement, if appropriate 
to the case, as to the employee's right to request 
a review of the case by the appropriate com- 
mand headquarters, of the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in requesting such review, the time limits 
involved, and the assistance available to him in 
the civilian personnel office in making such 
request. 


Fourth Step— Review by Command Headquarters 


6. Upon receipt of the employee’s request for 
review of the commanding officer’s decision in 
his grievance, the case will be reviewed in accord- 
ance with section 6, and the employee notified, 
through command channels, of the decision. 
If the decision is again unfavorable to the employee, 
he will be notified of his right to request, through 
channels, final review by the Secretary of the 
Army and of the procedures to be followed in 
requesting such review. 


Fifth Step—Review by the Secretary of the Army 


c. Upon receipt of the employee’s request for 
review following decision at the command head- 
quarters, the case will be reviewed in accordance 
with pertinent provisions of section 6, and the 
employee notified, through channels, of the 
decision. The decision of the Secretary of the 
Army will be final so far as consideration within 
the Army Establishment is concerned. 
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PROCESSING GRIEVANCES NOT RE 
SOLVED IN INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS 
WITH SUPERVISORS 


General 


44. a. This paragraph outlines the procedures 
to be followed in the handling of complaints which 
have not been resolved to the employee's satis- 
faction in discussions with supervisors and which 
have been reduced to writing and addressed to 
the commanding officer through supervisory 
channels requesting consideration. 

; Action by Supervisors 

6. The supervisor at any level through whom 
the request is channeled will forward it on or if, 
in his judgment, the decision at a lower level 
is unjust or unwarranted on the basis of the facts 
presented, he may reverse the decision of a sub- 
ordinate supervisor. In the event of reversal, 
the case will be indorsed back for necessary 
corrective action and appropriate notice to the 
employee, whereupon the case will be considered 
closed. 

Action by Commanding Officer 


c. (1) Upon receipt of the request, the com- 
manding officer will refer the matter to 
a technically qualified, impartial mem- 
ber of his staff either to attempt satis- 
factory resolution of the grievance in 
discussion with the principals involved 
or to assemble and evaluate all available 
information on the case and recommend 
to the commanding officer appropriate 
action. 

(2) If the grievance is satisfactorily resolved 
through discussions, the commanding 
officer will send a letter of confirmation 
of the fact to the employee concerned, 
whereupon the case will be considered 
closed. 

If the grievance is not satisfactorily 
resolved through discussion or if it is 
not considered practicable to attempt 
resolution in that manner, the command- 
ing officer will, on receipt of recom- 
mendations following evaluation of all 
available information, render a decision 
promptly and notify the employee in 
writing of the decision. If the decision 
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does not grant the relief the employee 
seeks, the notice of decision wil] contain 
information as to any further considera- 
tion he may request in the case 

(4) If the employee is entitled to and re- 
quests a hearing or, if under the provi- 
sions of paragraph 1-4) the commanding 
officer determines that a hearing will be 
held, the commanding officer will refer 
the complete record on the case to the 
chairman of the grievance committee for 
use in connection with the hearing. 


PROCESSING REQUESTS FOR RECONSID- 
ERATION OF AN ADVERSE ACTION 


General 


4-5. a. This paragraph prescribes the proce- 
dures to be followed in the consideration of re- 
quests for reconsideration of a decision to effect 
an adverse action. In all such cases, the informal 
steps of the procedures will be omitted. 


Cases in Which Final Action Is Vested in Command- 
ing Officer 
b. In all cases where final action has been vested 


in the commanding officer (par. 1-55), the proce- 
dures outlined in paragraph 4—4c will be followed. 


Cases in Which Final Decision Is Not Vested in 
Commanding Officer 


c. Upon receipt of an employee’s request for a 
hearing in connection with a request for reconsid- 
eration of a decision to effect an adverse personnel 
action, other than those listed in paragraph 1-4, 
the commanding officer will forward the request 
to the chairman of the grievance committee. To 
the extent feasible, the chairman will arrange for 
a prehearing investigation for the purpose of fur- 
ther developing the issues in dispute and for deter- 
mining so far as possible matters which would be 
appropriate and relevant for consideration at the 
hearing. The chairman then will make available 
to committee members selected to hear the case 
all available and pertinent data for their review 
in preparation for the hearing. The conduct of 
the hearing, the action by the committee follow- 
ing the hearing, and the action by the command- 
ing officer will be accomplished in conformance 
with section 5. 
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INTRODUCTION OF NEW EVIDENCE 
(General 


4-6. «a. An employee or any other person in 
volved in a case will have the right to introduce 
new or additional evidence of a substantial nature 
either while the case is in process or within 30 
days after the case has been closed. A case will 
be considered “closed” when a final decision has 
been rendered by the commanding officer for cases 
coming within the purview of paragraph 1-46, or 
by the Secretary of the Army in all other cases 
or when the time allowed for submitting a request 
for further consideration following a decision at 
any step has elapsed. All new evidence will be 
submitted ip writing to the installation com 
mander. In each case the new evidence will be 
evaluated for possible effect upon the previous 
decision and if it is determined that the evidence 
lends new weight to the case, other principals will 
be given an opportunity to comment thereon 


Action While Case Is in Process 


b. (1) If the case is still under consideration at 
the installation, the installation com- 
mander will assure that the evidence and 
comments thereon are made a part of 
the record and considered together with 
all other data. If receipt of the new 
evidence follows a hearing, no further 
hearing need be held to consider the new 
evidence unless determined essential by 
the installation commander. 

(2) If the case has been forwarded to higher 
authority for review, the installation 
commander will either request return of 
the case for reconsideration at the instal- 
lation level or forward the new evidence 
together with an evaluation and com- 
ments thereon, for incorporation into the 
original record. 


Action After Case Is Closed 


ec. Action on new evidence received after a case 
has been closed will be taken by the installation 
as follows: 

(1) In all cases where the new evidence intro- 
duces issues not previously considered, 
the case will be reopened for reconsidera- 
tion of the previous decision in the case 
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and the employee advised in writing of 
the determination based on such recon- 
sideration. If, upon reconsideration, the 
installation commander modifies or re- 
verses & previous decision which has been 
upheld by higher authority upon review, 
the reviewing authority will be advised 
promptly of the action taken by the 
installation commander. 

In all cases where a previous decision has 
been upheld upon review by higher 
authority and where the installation com- 
mander determines that there is no basis 
for modification or reversal of his pre- 


vious decision on the strength of the new 
evidence received, the employee will be 
advised in writing of that determination 
and, in addition, of his right to request 
through channels further consideration 
of the new evidence by such higher 
authority. Ip such cases, the installa 
tion commander will forward the em- 
ployee’s request with the new evidence 
to higher authority, together with his 
evaluation and comments thereon and 
a copy of the notice to the employee o/ 
his determination with respect to th 
new evidence. 
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Section 5 
Conduct of Hearings 


Record of hearings. ....... 53 
Action following hearings 54 


GENERAL 
Purpose 


5-1. a. Hearings are intended to develop and 
clarify those areas which remain in dispute follow- 
ing attempts to resolve a grievance to the satis- 
faction of all concerned through earlier handling of 
the case. Hearings are not held for the purpose of 
completely developing a case; factual matters 
which have been developed previously and stip- 
ulated to by both sides to a dispute should be 
reviewed, but only as an introduction to the hear- 
ing proper. Accordingly, hearings serve primarily 
as a means for assembling additional information or 
testimony to supplement an existing record. 


General Provisions Governing Hearings 


6. (1) Hearings will be held only at the instal- 
lation level as a responsibility of the 
grievance committee chairman. 

(2) Adequate notice in advance of the sched- 
uled hearing date will be given in writing 
by the chairman to all persons directly 
concerned in the case, together with 
instructions regarding the extent and 
nature of their participation. 

(3) Where a request for postponement of the 
hearing is submitted and where good 
cause, such as disability, is shown, the 
date of the hearing may be extended by 
the chairman for a definitely agreed upon 
period. Postponement will not be 
granted for an indefinite period or solely 
on the basis of convenience to the em- 
ployee or his representative, if one is 
chosen. 


ative will be expected to be present 
throughout the hearing. Other persons 
who are serving as witnesses or whose 
presence would assist in the proceedings 
will be admitted only for such times as 
their attendance is deemed necessary by 
the committee. Persons other than those 
enumerated above will not be admitted 
at any time 

Hearings will be conducted in such a 
manner as to encourage open and frank 
but orderly presentation and discussion 
of relevant facts. Legal rules of evidence 
used in courts of law will not be observed 


(6) The committee as a whole will be re- 


sponsible for determining the relevancy 
of all testimony or other evidence sub 
mitted and excluding that which it deems 
irrelevant. In all cases, the record will 
cite the nature of the testimony which 
has been deemed irrelevant and therefore 
excluded, so that it can be readily identi 
fied upon review should the case go to 
higher authority for consideration. 

At the conclusion of a hearing, the com- 
mittee will submit a report of its findings 
and recommendations promptly to the 
installation commander (par. 5-4). The 
report will be signed by each member of 
the committee. Any dissenting member 
of the committee will be privileged to 
have his dissent entered on the final 
recommendations together with his rea 
sons therefor. 


Preparation for Hearing 


e. The following steps will be taken in advance 


(4) The aggrieved employee, his representa- of a hearing as a responsibility of the committee 
tive if any, the operating official directly § chairman: 
involved in the case, a recorder, and the (1) All persons directly involved in a case 


civilian personnel officer or his represent- 


will be furnished a written notice of the 
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hearing sufficiently in advance of the 

_seheduled date to permit proper prepara- 
tion. The notice will include informa- 
tion as to— 

(a) Date, time, and place 6f the hearing. 

(6) A brief statement of the purpose of the 
hearing. 

(c) The names of the individuals who will 
constitute the committee for hearing 
the case. 

(d) The right of both sides to produce 
evidence orally in their own behalf, in 
documentary form, or by testimony of 
witnesses. 

(e) The right of both sides to secure such 
information from the civilian personnel 
office as will assist in their preparation. 

(f) Their own responsibilities for arranging 
for the presence of their witnesses or 
securing depositions, for securing such 
documentary evidence as they may 
wish to introduce, and for securing 
assistance from the personnel office. 

(g) In addition, the aggrieved employee 
will be advised of his right to represen- 
tation and of his own responsibility for 
arranging for such representation if he 
desires it (par. 2-1). 

(2) All basic materials and records on the 
case will be assembled for study by 
committee members sufficiently in ad- 
vance of the hearing to enable them to 
inform themselves of the issues involved 
and of such rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures as may be applicable to the case. 

(3) Arrangements will be made to have the 
hearing proceedings recorded and trans- 
eribed (par. 5-3). 


HEARING PROCEDURES 


5-2. Hearings will be conducted according to 
the following procedures: 


Preliminary Statement by Chairman 


a. Introductory remarks by the Chairman will 
include: 
(1) Purpose of the hearing (par. 5-1a). 
(2) Introduction of committee members and 
interested participants. 
(3) Brief statement of the nature of the case. 


(4) Statement of the manner in which the 
hearing will be conducted (par. 5-16(4), 
(5), and (6)). 


Advice to Committee Members 


b. The chairman will advise committee members 

wo: 

(1) Act as a fact-finding body and avoid 
any semblance of a trial or prosecution. 

(2) Interrogate all individuals concerned in 
such @ manner as to obtain all relevant 
and material facts necessary for comple- 
tion of the record (par. 5-1a). 

(3) Determine the relevancy of all evidence 
introduced at the hearing and exclude that 
which is deemed irrelevant. For this pur- 
pose, evidence will be deemed “‘irrelevant’’ 
if it does not pertain specifically to— 

(a) Contents of the notice of proposed ad- 
verse action and the employee’s reply 
thereto; or 

(6) Specific items contained in the em- 
ployee’s written statement of a self- 
initiated grievance and management's 
decision with respect thereto. 


Chairman's Advice to Participants in the Case 


ec. The chairman will advise participants as 
follows: 
(1) Of their right to— 

(a) Be present throughout the hearing, but 
not when the committee is engaged in 
evaluating the evidence and arriving at 
its findings and recommendations. 

(6) Question all witnesses appearing before 
the committee and reply to any adverse 
evidence. 

(c) Inspect any and all exhibits introduced 
at the hearing before they are made a 
part of the record. 

(d) Testify on their own behalf, free from 
fear of reprisal of any kind, and be 
assured of such protection for their 
witnesses. 

In this connection, it should be explained also that 
this right does not include the right to make un- 
supportable statements reflecting adversely on the 
honesty or integrity of other persons, and that 
each person may be held accountable for any such 
statements when made. 
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(2) Of their obligation to— 

(a) Confine testimony to matters relevant 
to the case and avoid discussion of 
extraneous issues. 

(6) Introduce all evidence or other testi- 
mony at the hearing. In this connec- 
tion, it is important for all persons to be 
advised that no pertinent evidence 
should be withheld since in case of re- 
view by higher authority, such review 
is made on the basis of the original 
record, unless new evidence not pos- 
sessed at the time of the hearing is 
subsequently introduced. 

(3) Of requirements regarding their testimony 

(a2) Testimony presented must be clearly 
identified as being based either on 
hearsay or personal knowledge 

(6) If a conversation or occurrence is being 
testified to, the date, place, and persons 
present at the time the conversation or 
oceurrence took place should be stated 

(c) When the opinion of a witness regarding 
professional or technical matters is 
received, the committee will take into 
consideration the qualifications of the 
witness in determining the weight to 
be attached to the evidence. 

(d) Documentary evidence introduced as 
exhibits will be shown and identified 
to the committee and to all interested 
persons before being received in 
evidence. 


Subject Matter Statement 


d. The chairman will present the subject matter 
of the hearing as follows: 


(1) In connection with a grievance arising out 


of an adverse personnel 
statement should include— 

(a) Brief statement of the nature of the 
action. 

(6) Brief statement of the employee's reply 
and the relief sought by him. 

(c) Facts of record which have been pre- 
viously established and agreed to by 
both sides. 

(d) Issues which remain to be clarified. 

(e) Citation of any pertinent rules, regula- 
tions, or procedures. 


action, the 
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(2) In all other cases, the statement should 
include— 

(a) A brief statement of the employee's 
grievance and the rehef sought by him 

(6) Facts which have been previously 
established and agreed to by 
sides 

(c) Issues which remain to be clarified 

(d) Citation of any pertinent laws, regula- 
tions, or procedures 


both 


Order for Presentation of Testimony and Other 


Eridence 


e. Testimony and other evidence will be re- 
quired to be presented on an item by item basis 
Normally, it will be called for in the following 
order: 

(1) In connection with a grievance arising 
out of an adverse action 
order should be observed 

(a) Testimony and other evidence by the 
operating official (s 
witnesses, if any 

(6) Questioning and 
ployee 

(c) Testimony and other evidence by the 
employee and his witnesses, if any 

(d) Questioning and refutation by oper- 
ating official (s) 

(ec) Summary by both sides 

(2) In all other cases 
should be observed 

(a) Testimony and other evidence by the 
employee and his witnesses, if any 

(6) Questioning and refutation by oper- 
ating official (s) 

(c) Testimony and other evidence by the 
operating official concerned and his 
witnesses, if any 

(d) Questioning and 
ployee. 

(e) Summary by both sides. 


the following 


involved and his 


refutation by em- 


the following order 


refutation by em- 


Closing Statement 


jf. Prior to adjournment, the chairman will 
advise all persons concerned that— 

(1) They may make any additional statement 
which they consider necessary to com- 
plete the record. In this connection, the 
chairman will ask the employee for the 
record if he feels he has had a fair hearing 
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If the answer is in the negative he will be 
asked to state his objections at that time 
for inclusion in the record. 

(2) The committee will consider the com- 
pleted record in closed session and make 
recommendations based thereon to the 
installation commander. 

(3) The installation commander’s decision 
will be furnished to the employee in 
writing. 


RECORD OF HEARINGS 
Nature and Content 


5-3. a. Where installation stenographic per- 
sonnel or recording facilities are available, a ver- 
batim account of the proceedings will be made. 
If such personnel or facilities are not available, a 
factual account of the proceedings will be substi- 
tuted. All persons participating in a hearing will 
be identified by name, position title and grade, 
organizational title if any, and their relationship 
to the case, or the reasons for their participation. 
All exhibits introduced as evidence at a hearing 
will be identified in the account; however, ex- 
hibits themselves will be attached in proper chron- 
ological order as inclosures. 


Preparation of Transcript 


6. When the committee determines that clear 
cut, equitable findings and recommendations fa- 
vorable to the employee can be made without refer- 
ence to a written transcript, the account of the 
proceedings need not be transcribed. In such 
cases, the notes or other recordings will be filed 
with the complete record of the case. When the 
findings and recommendations of the committee 
are expected to be adverse to the employee and he 
is entitled to request a review of his case, a com- 
plete transcript will be made in triplicate. The 
transcript will be certified as being true and com- 
plete by the committee chairman and by the 
employee. If the employee refuses to certify the 
transcript, he will be requested to indicate in writ- 
ing the basis for his refusal and to explain fully and 
in detail wherein he disagrees. Such statement 
will be made a part of the record of the hearing. 


Furnishing a Copy to the Employee 


c. One copy of the transcript, when made, will 
be furnished the employee if he so requests. 
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ACTION FOLLOWING HEARINGS 
Action by Committee 


5-4. a. Following the hearing, the committee 
will meet in closed session to consider the evidence 
and to prepare a report to the installation com- 
mander. The report will be prepared in duplicate 
containing the information and records listed be- 
low, assembled in accordance with the instructions 
contained in appendix A. The original of this 
report will be forwarded to the installation com- 
mander for action; the duplicate together with any 
remaining material on the case will be forwarded 
to the civilian personnel office for temporary 
custody. The report will be treated as a privileged 
communication and will not be released to the em- 
ployee, his representative, or any individual or 
organization outside the Army Establishment. The 
report will contain— 

(1) Introductory statement indicating the 
purpose of the hearing. 

(2) Statement of specific action against the 
employee or, as applicable, statement of 
the nature of the complaint initiated by 
the employee. 

(3) Issues considered. 

(4) Findings of fact as developed at the 
hearing. 

(5) Statement of compliance (or noncom- 
pliance) with applicable rules, regula- 
tions, or procedures. 

(6) Conclusions. 

(7) Recommendations. 

(8) Dissenting opinions, if any. 

The transcript of hearing proceedings, if prepared, 
together with exhibits, will be added as an inclo- 
sure to the report. Where no transcript is pre- 
pared, exhibits introduced as evidence will be 
appended to the report. 


Action by Installation Commander 


6. After consideration of the report and recom- 
mendations of the committee, the installation 
commander will promptly forward a written 
decision to the employee. After the decision is 
sent to the employee the original of the record will 
be forwarded to the personnel office, together with 


a copy of the decision. If the decision does not 
grant the relief requested by the employee, the 
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notice of decision should contain information on 
the following points: 

(1) The specific basis for the decision, in- 
cluding a statement as to those points 
which were satisfactorily established by 
the employee and those which were not. 

(2) Where appropriate, the employee's right 
to request within 10 work days from re- 
ceipt of the decision a review of the 


decision and the basis upon which such 
review may be requested (par. 6-14) 

(3) The employee's right of access two the 
record (par. 2-—4c) and his right to make 
pertinent comment thereon in prepara 
tion of his request for review. 

(4) The employee's right to receive assistance 
from the personnel office in processing 
his request for review 
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Section 6 


Request for review 
Content and format of records 


REQUEST FOR REVIEW 
Basis 

6-1. a. Employees who are entitled to request 
review of an installation commander’s decision 
may do so only by specifically showing why he 
feels that the decision does not conform to law or 
is contrary to Department of the Army policy, or 
that the decision is clearly contrary to evidence 
of record, or that there has been a denial of fair 
hearing or other procedural right which effectively 
precluded adequate presentation of the employee’s 
case. 

Time Limitations 


6. A request for review must be made in writing 
within 10 workdays after receipt of the decision 
except as otherwise provided in paragraph 2-2 for 
involuntary separations, and must state specifi- 
cally the basis for the request. The request, to- 
gether with the record of the case (par. 6-2) will 
be forwarded promptly to the next higher echelon 
of review. In any case where a decision by an 
echelon of review below the Secretary of the Army 
is unfavorable to the employee, the employee may, 
within 10 workdays of the receipt of that decision, 
request further review by the Secretary of the 
Army. 


CONTENT AND FORMAT OF RECORDS 


6-2. The grievance record which is forwarded 
with a request for review will contain the material 
listed in, and will be assembled in accordance with, 
the instructions outlined below. The record will 
not be classified unless it contains classified defense 
information as defined in AR 380-5. 


Pari 1 


a. This portion of the record will consist of the 
following documents: 


view 


Paragraph 


Review procedures _—_ on 


(1) Grievance Record Summary (DA Form 
1673-R). This summary will be pre- 
pared as indicated in figure 1, appendix 
B. It will at all times be placed on top 
of the record. 

(2) Employee’s Service Record Check List 
(DA Form 1672-R) (app. B). 

(3) A copy of the organization chart for the 
segment in which the employee is as- 
signed, when pertinent to proper con- 
sideration of a case. The chart should 
comprise a sufficiently large segment to 
indicate clearly the supervisory and or- 
ganizational relationships of persons in- 
volved in the grievance, and should dis- 
close the full name, position title, and 
organizational title of those persons. 


Part Il 


6. Part IT is the basic file of all documentary 
materials pertaining to the case. The materials 
listed below will be arranged in chronological order 
with the earliest date on the bottom and the latest 
date on top. Each document will be dated so 
that the file may be so arranged. Each page will 
be numbered in the lower right hand corner, 
beginning at the back and continuing forward; 
however, the normal page sequence in each par- 
ticular document will not be reversed for this 
purpose. Contents will include— 

(1) 
(2) 


All correspondence bearing on the case. 


Copies of any official personnel actions 
involved. 


(3) 


Reports of findings of any investigation 
which was made. 


Transcript of any hearing held. 


Exhibits of any kind which were intro- 
duced at a hearing. 
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Pert III 


c. Part III of the record will consist of the report 
of the grievance committee and, when the record 
is forwarded to the Secretary of the Army, the 
report of command review. 


Official Personnel Folder 
d. In all cases of review, the official personnel 
folder will be forwarded with the case record. 
When so forwarded, the folder will be examined to 
insure that any classified documents not pertaining 
to the case are removed. If classified material is 


proper for inclusion, letters of transmittal will be 
classified accordingly. 


Special Requirements for Review by the Secretary 
of the Army 
e. Records forwarded for review by the Secre- 
tary of the Army will contain, appended to the 
above, five copies of the following portions of the 
record: 

(1) Statement of charges and the employee's 
reply thereto, or the employee's written 
statement of his grievance where an 
adverse action is not involved. 
Installation commander’s decision. 
Grievance committee report, if a hearing 
has been held. 

Installation commander’s decision follow- 
ing the hearing. 

Report of reviewing official(s). 

Decision at command headquarters. 


REVIEW PROCEDURES 
Method of Review 


6-3. a. Each echelon of review will consider 
the case and ronder a decision thereon. The 
methods to be used in accomplishing the review 
and in arriving at an appropriate decision are 
discretionary with each review echelon. It is 
preferable, however, that the review be made by 
an especially appointed review board. Such a 
board should be composed of at least three 
responsible officials, the majority of whom will be 
civilians. In cases where a review board is used, 
the restriction on the appointment of the civilian 
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personnel officer or his representative does not 
apply. Normally, the gnevance committee whic! 
acts on cases of headquarters employees will not 


be used as a review board 


Action upon Review 


6. The first and any succeeding echelon of re 
view will take the following action 

(1) Examine the record to assure that it is 
complete and that there has been basic 
conformance with the laws, regulations, 
and procedures applicable to all actions 
involved. This determination should be 
made by the technical staff of the head- 
quarters civilian personnel office prior to 
further consideration of the case. If the 
record is incomplete, or if there has been 
a material violation of law, regulations 
or procedures the case will be returned 
immediately to the installation with in- 
structions for necessary corrective action 
In all other instances, the case will be 
considered on the basis of its merits and 
a report prepared of findings and recom- 
mendations for decision by the com- 
mander concerned 

(2) Notify the employee, through channels, 
of the decision. 

(3) Add to the record, in proper chronological 
order, all data pertaining to action at the 
review level, and return the complete file 
to the installation. 


Action by the Installation 


c. The installation commander, vpon receipt 
of the case following decision at any review level 
will— 

(1) If the review decision is unfavorable to 
the employee, notify the employee of any 
further review or appeal rights available 
to him and the time limits within which 
those rights must be exercised. 

(2) If the review decision is favorable to the 
employee, take such action as is required 
by that decision. 

(3) Complete the record as appropriate and 
forward the record to the civilian person- 
nel office for safekeeping. 
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Section 7 
Remedial Action When Grievance Found Justified 


EE 
Responsibility... ...._ . septs 
PURPOSE 

7-1. From management’s point of view, the 
basic purpose in adjusting an employee's grievance 
is to retain, restore, or improve the employee's 
status as a productive member of the work force. 
To that end, remedial action following a decision 
favorable to the employee should include provision 
for— 

a. Restoring the employee’s confidence in the 
organization and his satisfaction on the job. 

6. Assisting supervisors to improve personnel 
practices in the particular problem area so as to 
prevent, so far as possible, similar problems from 
arising. 

RESPONSIBILITY 


7-2. It has been previously directed in these 
regulations that an employee will be kept free of 
discrimination or reprisal in the presentation of a 
grievance; it is equally important that he be kept 
free of discrimination or reprisal following a deci- 
sion in his favor. Accordingly, it is the installa- 
tion commander’s responsibility to see not only 
that action called for as a result of the decision 
is proper but that it is taken in a manner which 
will have the positive results anticipated in para- 
graph 7-1. 


REMEDIAL ACTION 
General 


7-3. a. In all cases where a decision is favor- 
able to an employee, the specific action to be taken 
will be established as part of the decision. The 
acticn directed will be taken promptly and will be 
followed up to see that the desired adjustment is 
being achieved. 


Remedial Action... _- 


b. In those cases where the grievance is based 
upon an adverse personnel action, decision in favor 
of the employee will require such corrective action 
as follows (see CPR R1 for instructions on process- 
ing the necessary personnel actions and CPR 
P1.8 for instructions regarding compensation ad- 
justments which may be required as a result of 
various corrective actions) : 

(1) If an official letter of reprimand has been 
issued, the file copy thereof will be 
destroyed and the employee informed in 
writing that this has been done. 

(2) If the separation of an individual is found 
unwarranted, immediate restoration may 
be ordered either to his former position or 
one of like seniority, status and pay, or a 
lesser penalty such as @ suspension may 
be imposed. Where the lesser penalty of 
suspension is imposed, it should not be 
automatically considered as the entire 
period the employee has been off the 
rolls. Rather, the period specified should 
have a direct relationship to the action 
for which the employee is being dis- 
ciplined. See appendix A, CPR Si. 
Disciplinary actions of lesser severity 
than originally proposed or taken do not 
require a new notice period, but are 
considered as corrective action. 

(3) If the employee has been suspended, the 
suspension may be completely revoked, 
a lesser period of suspension directed, or a 
letter of reprimand substituted for the 
suspension action. 
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Appendix A 
Instructions for Preparation of Reports of Hearings or Reviews 


These instructions have been prepared primarily for the use of grievance committees at the installa- 
tion level. With certain obvious adaptations, the format should be used at review levels also. The 
instructions are prepared in the form of a table showing in the left column required report content and in 


the right column a sample format and appropriate report subdivisions for a concise and well-organized 
presentation. 


The sample format has not been developed in the full detail required for completeness and accuracy 
with respect to each item or issue involved inasmuch as it is intended only as an example of the way in 
which @ grievance committee report should be constructed. 


Requirements and Format for Preparation of Report of Hearings or Reviews 


Requirements ! i Sample format ' 


| (Appropriate Report Heading) 
Date 
A. Introductory statement indicating purpose | A. INTRODUCTION. 
of the hearing. | The Grievance Committee of the Loudon General Depot met on 10 
August 1953 to hear the grievance of Mr Richard A. Green Mr 
| Green is protesting the decision to effect his removal from employment 
with the Post Engineer Division. This report is the result of the Com- 
mittee’s consideration of the case 
B. Statement of specific charges: B. SPECIFIC CHARGES PREFERRED AGAINST COMPLAIN- 
ANT. 

Charges involved in an adverse action | 1. Excessive Tardiness: 
should be listed specifically and sepa- Mr. Green was charged with being excessively tardy. Specifically 
rately. Exact quotations from letter | he was charged with being late to work 10 times for periods ranging 
of cnarges may be used; | from 10 minutes to 1 hour during the month of June 1953 

or 2. Insubordination: 

Where employee initiates a grievance, | Mr. Green was further charged with insubordination in that on 28 
this statement should contain the em- May and 29 June 1953 respectively, he wilfully refused to perform 
ployee's allegations listed specifically two typing assignments which were given him by his immediate 
and separately. supervisor. 

Statement of issues considered: C. ISSUES CONSIDERED. 

Each issue or allegation should be listed 1. Whether Mr. Green was excessively late in reporting to work 
separately and, to the extent possible, | Specifically, whether he was tardy 10 times for periods ranging from 10 
in the same order as that in which | minutes to 1 hour during the month of June 1953. Lf so, whether there 
they were listed in Section B of the | were any extenuating circumstances which would justify such tardiness 
report. (All allegations or matters re- 2. Whether Mr. Green was insubordinate to his immediate supervisor 
lating to violation of laws should be | by wilfully refusing to accomplish the typing work which was assigned 
treated under Section E.) | to him on the two occasions cited. 

Statement of findings of fact: | D. FINDINGS OF FACT. 

The statement should include first a brief | Mr. Green graduated from the National Business College, Atlanta 
statement of the employee’s work his- | Georgia, in June of 1950. On 1 July 1950 he received an Indefinite 
tory set forth in chronological order. Appointment as Clerk, GS-3, at the Georgia General Depot He re 

Findings should reveal a full and compre- | signed this position on 25 June 1951, giving as his reason “to accept 
hensive picture of the facts and circum- | employment with an opportunity for promotion."’ From July 1951 to 
stances in the case. To the extent | March 1952 he worked as a salesman with the Capital Supply Company 
possible, findings should be set forth in | Atlanta, Georgia. He resigned due to “insufficient salary He received 

' See paragraph 54a. 
' This example involves an adverse action; however, to the extent applicable the same format is used for a complaint iwitiated by an employee 
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Requirements and Format for Preparation of Report of Hearings or Reviews—Continued 


Requirements ! Sample format’ 
ee a 


| 

the same order as that in which issues | an Indefinite Appointment to the position of Clerk-Typist, GS-3, on | 

are stated in B and C above. April 1952 and was assigned to the Administrative Branch of the Post 

Engineer Division, Loudon General Depot. He served continuously in 

this position from the date of his entrance on duty to the time of his 

separation on 6 August 1953. (Official Personnel Folder) 

During the entire period of Mr. Green's employment at this Depot, 
Mr. Charlies E. Doe, Administrative Assistant, GS-7, served as Mr 
Green’s immediate supervisor; and Mr. James R. Johnston, Administra- 
tive Officer, GS-11, served as his secondary supervisor. 

1. Findings regarding the charge that Mr. Green was excessively 
late in reporting to work follow: 

Statement of findings should be supported a. Mr. Green used his annual and sick leave almost as soon as it 
by reference to page and question accrued (p. 15; and pp. 18-19; Q’s 24-26). During the last 4 months 
numbers in the transcript of the hear- | of his employment, the instances in which he used his leave to com- 
ing. pensate for his tardiness steadily increased (p. 15; and p. 19; Q 25) 

Mr. Green always appeared to offer a satisfactory explanation for 

being late to work. In view of this fact, his supervisors did not deem 

it necessary to discuss the matter with him until it was determined 

that he had developed a habit of being tardy and was falling into a 

pattern of tardiness (pp. 18-19; Q’s 24-30, 32, and 35). 

Findings should include specific, detailed | b. The working hours of employees in the Post Engineer Division 
endence. are from 8:00 a. m. to 12:00 noon and from 1:00 p. m. to 5:00 p. m. 

(p. 17; and p. 19; Q’s 33-34). An examination of the Time and 
Attendance Report maintained for employees in the Administrative 
Branch of the Post Engineer Division (p. 17) indicates that Mr. Green 
signed in at the following time on the dates specified: 
Dete Time (6. m.) 
2 June 1953 8:15 
4 June 1953 8:53 
5 June 1953 8:35 
8 June 1953 8:32 
9 June 1953 8:30 
11 June 1953 8:27 
15 June 1953 8:34 
26 June 1953 8:10 
29 June 1953 8:38 
30 June 1953 9:00 


. ” . . . 

d. Mr. Doe talked with Mr. Green on 11, 15, and 29 June 1953 
regarding his tardiness (pp. 35-40, Q’s 38-50; pp. 98-99, Q's 101, 103, 
and 105). At the time of the discussion held on 11 June, Mr. Green 
explained that his tardiness was due to the fact that he had been 
having difficulty in securing transportation to work. He stated that 
he would make definite arrangements to overcome the problem (p. 35, 
Q’s 38-40; p. 99, Q’s 103 and 105). 


* * * . . 
Each charge or allegation should be con- 2. Findings regarding the charge that Mr. Green was insubordinate 
sidered and discussed separately, with | to his immediate supervisor: 
equal completeness and clarity. a. On 1 April 1953, Mr. Green talked with Mr. Doe and Mr. Johns 
ton regarding his promotional opportunities in the Post Engineer 
Division (pp. 41-45, Q’s 52-58; pp. 102-104, Q’s 111, 113-120) 
Mr. Green advised them that inasmuch as he had been working for 
the Post Engineer for a year, he felt that he should be promoted to 
GS-4 (p. 102, Q 111). Mr. Johnston and Mr. Doe reviewed his job 





‘ Bee paragraph 54a 
? This example involves an adverse action; however, to the extent applicable the same format is used for a complaint initiated by an employee. 
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Requiremenis and Format for Preparation of Report of Hearings or Remews —Continued 





Requirements 


Statement regarding compliance with laws, | 


regulations, and procedures: 

Cite applicable laws, regulations, and 
procedures, and state the extent to 
which there has been (or has not been) 
full compliance. 


Cite any procedural or regulatory require- 


ments alleged by complainant to have 
been violated. 


Each violation alleged by the complainant 
should be discussed and reasons set 
forth as to wherein the contention is 
valid or invalid. 


Conclusions: 
Conclusions should follow logically from 
the facts set forth in Section D of the 


report and should be supported by | 


evidence in the record of the proceed- 
ings of the hearing 


See paragraph 54a. 


' This example involves an adverse action; however, to the extent applicable the same format is used for @ complaint initiated t 


evidence which Mr. 
| excluded, was s ‘etter of recommendation from a former employer regard- 


| no bearing on the case, since Mr 


Sacmpue format 


description with him and determined that there had been no materia! 
change in his duties since the date he entered on duty (p. 41, Q 52 
Mr. Johnston advised Mr. Green, in the course of the discussion, of 
the strong and weak points of his work performance and conduct on 
the job (p. 42, Q 53). He was advised that his work performance 
was satisfactory but that his attitude and conduct on the job left 
much to be desired (p. 42, Q 53 


d. On 28 May 1953 at 0000 hours, Mr. Doe gave Mr. Green a “rush” 
assignment to be completed by Mr 
do the work, saying that Mr. Doe knew he could not finish it is 


1030 hours Green refused to 


the 


time allowed and was using that means to prevent him from being 
promoted (pp. 53-57; Q's 62-70 
. >. 


> . > 
E. COMPLIANCE WITH LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND PRO- 
CEDURES 
1. Proper compliance was had with applicable regulatory and pro- 
cedural requirements as set forth in CPR Si and CPR E2 with respect 


| to Mr. Green's removal from employment in that 


a. Mr. Green received 31 days advance notice of decision to effect 
the adverse action 

b. The charges against Mr 
in detail. 

c. Mr. Green was given an opportunity to reply to the charges 
writing; he was granted a hearing before the local Grievance Com 
mittee, and advised of his right to submit evidence and to present 
witnesses in his own behalf 

d. Mr. Green was kept in an active duty status during the entire 
period of advance notice 
2. Mr. Green alleged violation of regulatory and procedural require 

ments in that the Grievance Committee improperly excluded evidence 
from the record which he deemed to be The 
Green was 


Green were set forth spec 


iheally and 


relevant to his case 


believed to but which 


be relevant, 
ing his satisfactory performance on a previous job 

3. Findings with respect to Mr. Green's allegations that the Griev- 
ance Committee excluded testimony from the hearing which Mr 
Green deemed to be relevant to his case: Paragraph 4-1) (6), CPR E2 
provides that the Committee members will determine the materaiity 
and relevancy of all evidence introduced at the hearing and exclude 
testimony deemed to be irrelevant. The Committee determined that 
information regarding Mr. Green's performance on a previous job had 


Green's qualifications for his job at 
this Depot were at no time being questioned 


| F. CONCLUSIONS 


Based on its consideration of the evidence 
case, the Committee concluded that 

1. Mr. Green was excessively 
circumstances involved in 


of record in Mr. Green's 


tardy. There were 


his reporting 


no extenuating 


late to work which would 


| vitiate the charges preferred against him 


y an employes. 
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Requirements and Format for Preparation of Report of Hearings or Reviewe—Continued 


Requirements 


Conclusions should be stated briefly, 
clearly, and unequivocally in the same 
order as the charges or allegations. 


G. Recommendations: 

Recommendations should be consistent 
with the conclusions and the facts on 
which the conclusions are based. 

H. Dissenting Opinions: 

Any dissenting opinions should be re- 
corded &nd fully explained. 

Committee members should sign the report. 


‘ Bee paragraph 54a 


Sample format’ 


2. Mr. Green was insubordinate. There were no extenuating cireum- 
stances with respect to his acts of insubordination. His allegation to 
the effect that his immediate supervisor was not affording him an 
opportunity to perform more responsible duties was properly a matter 
for presentation as a complaint against his supervisor. The solution to 
Mr. Green's dissatisfaction with his supervisor was not through acts of 
insubordination. 

3. There was no evidence in the record that Mr. Green's supervisory 
officials abused or improperly exercised their administrative discretion 
in effecting his removal from employment or that his removal was 
effected for reasons other than would promote the best interests of the 
Government service. 

G. RECOMMENDATIONS: 


The Grievance Committee recommends that the action of removal be 
sustained. 


H. DISSENTING OPINIONS: 
None. 


(Signatures of all members of the 
Grievance Committee, including 
the Chairman.) 


' This example involves an ad verse action; however, to the extent applicable the same format is used for a complaint initiated by an employes. 
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Appendix B 


Format and Instructions for Preparation of Grievance Record Summary (DA 
Form 1673-R) and Employee’s Service Record Check List (DA Form 
1672-R) 


The forms which appear herein will be prepared in all grievance cases which are submitted for review 
above the installation. They include: 

a. DA Form 1673-R (Grievance Record Summary) (fig. 1). 

6. DA Form 1672-R (Employees’ Service Record Check List) (fig. 2) 

These forms are intended to serve as a means for quickly determining the completeness of the 
grievance record, the extent of conformance with legal, regulatory, and procedural requirements, and 
more particularly for revealing any nonconformance which must be corrected prior to further processing 
f the case. 

These forms will be reproduced locally on 8- by 10-inch paper. 


80056 O—56——15 
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GRIEVANCE RECORD NAME OF EMPLOYEE 
SUMMARY INSTALLATION 


Sections A (or B, as appropriate), C,D,E, and item 1 of Section G will be prepared 
by installation. Section F and item 2 of Section G will be completed by command 
headquarters. All questions in this summary must be answered "Yes", except where 
such replies as "Not Applicable” are appropriate. If answer to any question is "No" 
appropriate action will be taken before case is processei further. If any part of 
record contains security information, provisions of AR 380-5 will be observed. The 
Grievance Record Summary will be placed on top of grievance record. 


SECTION A - GRIEVANCE BASED ON ADVERSE ACTION 


f. Copy of Notice of Hearing? 


g. Employee Service Record Check List (Fig 2) Immediately 
Following the Summary 

h. copy of Chart of Organizational Seg 
Employee was Assigned When Adverse 


or Effected, Immediately Following Employee Service 
Record Check List? 


e. Copy of Notice of Hearing? 


f. Employee Service Record Check List (Fig 2) Immediatel 
Following this Summary? 


g. Copy of Organizational Chart of Segment in Which 
Benloyes was Assigned when Situation Giving Rise 
to Grievance Developed? 


a. Report Prepared in 
Conformance with Instructions in Appendix A? 


DA Form 1673-R, 1 Mar 56 Page 1 of 3 
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ee of All Fxhibits Received in "vidence and 
eee e- Trenecrip t in Chrono te gical Order? 


5 Sno Rai of ar ES! vl 
: ie 


er i None 
Developed after Hearing, Such as New Pvidence oma Received or 
Comments Thereon, Invo ved in the Case and Included Developed 
in Part II of Record in Chronological Order? 


e, Evidence that "mployee has been yy an a Not 
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SECTION F - DECISION FOLLOWING REVIEW BY COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 
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Section 2 


GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE FOR AIR FORCE CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


a. Scope. Provisions of this section are 
applicable to all employees and to former 
employees who have been separated involun- 
tarily from Air Force activities located with- 
in the 48 States and District of Columbia. 
These provisions also are applicable to all 
employees and former employees of activi- 
ties located outside the 48 States and District 
of Columbia provided they are citizens of or 
owe allegiance to the United States. Regu- 
lations will be established for activities 
located outside the 48 States and District of 
Columbia to govern disposition of grievances 
of employees who are not United States 
citizens or who do not owe allegiance to the 
United States. These regulations will con- 
form to provisions of this section insofar as 
is consistent with local law, prevailing cus- 
toms and practices, existing treaties, or 
executive agreements. The final level of ap- 
peal for employees who are not citizens of, 
or do not owe allegiance to the United 
States will be the major air command con- 
cerned. 


b. Legal Basis. Executive Order 9830 (re- 
printed in FPM Z1) is the basic authority 
for Civil Service Commission requirements 
relative to the establishment of grievance 
procedures in Federal agencies. (See Federal 
Personnel Manual, Chapter E2. The legal 
basis for the review of a performance rating 
is the Performance Rating Act of 1950, Pub- 
lic Law 873, 81st Congress, approved 30 Sep- 
tember 1950 (reprinted in FPM Z1).% 


c. Applicability. 

(1) All grievances will be resolved in ac- 
cordance with instructions contained in this 
section, except those based upon the follow- 
ing: 


(a) Reduction in force actions. 

(b) Classification of positions. 

(c) Separation and suspension actions for 
security reasons taken under Execu- 
tive Order y% 10450 as amende? vy Ex- 
ecutive Order 10491. 

(d) Actions taken by direction of the Civil 
Service Commission or other agencies 
authorized to direct actions. 

(e) % Warning notices advising employees 
90 days in advance of a possible “Un- 
satisfactory” performance rating. 

(f) Determinations of officially designated 
medical officers relative to the physi- 
cal y or mental ability of an em- 
ployee to perform the assigned duties 
of a position. 

Personnel actions which have been ap- 
pealed direct to the Civil Service 
Commission under provisions of sec- 
tion 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944 (see Part 22 of the Civil 
Service Regulations). Grievances sub- 
mitted under the provisions of this 
section will not be entertained after 
an appeal of the same action has been 
initiated with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Action being taken on an ap- 
peal submitted under the grievance 
procedure will cease concurrent with 
initiation of an appeal on the same 
subject to the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

*%Separation (Disqualification), as 
defined in FPM R1,% during the pro- 
bationary or trial period. 

(i) Terminations of persons serving in 
temporary appointments limited to 
one year or less. 

(2) The provisions of this section are ap- 

plicable to the resolution of grievances based 
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upon alleged discrimination because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin to the ex- 
tent specified in section 3, “Fair Employment 
Practices.” 

(3) An adverse personnel action result- 
ing from derogatory information obtained 
during a security investigation which does 
not come within the scope of AFR 40-12 may 
be appealed under the provisions of this sec- 
tion unless otherwise excluded by the pro- 
visions of (1) above. 


d. Definitions. For purposes of this section, 
the following definitions will apply: 

(1) Employee includes employees separat- 
ed involuntarily as identified in a above, pro- 
vided the grievance is one that is subject to 
the provisions of this section. 

(2) Grievance means an employee’s ex- 
pressed feeling of dissatisfaction with specific 
aspects of his employment, working condi- 
tions, or work relationships which are out- 
side of his control. 

(3) Representative is a person selected by 
the employee to assist, or act for, the em- 
ployee in the presentation of a grievance. 

(4) Immediate Supervisor is the person 
directly responsible for the work of the com- 
plainant. 

(5) Second Supervisor is the next higher 
supervisor in the chain of command above the 
immediate supervisor. 

(6) Review is an examination of a formal 
record of a grievance by an echelon higher 
than that of the installation. 

(7) Request for Review is a signed state- 
ment in writing by the complainant (or his 
representative) directed to the installation 
commander, indicating dissatisfaction with 
the disposition of the grievance and request- 
ing that the record be forwarded to higher 
echelons for review in accordance with con- 
ditions and procedures set forth in this sec- 
tion. The request for review will set forth in 
detail the basis therefor. 


2. POLICY. It is the policy of the Air Force 
that employees will be treated fairly in every 
respect and that they will be unimpeded and 
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free from restraint, interference, coercion, 
discrimination, or reprisal in presenting com- 
plaints, filing grievance appeals, and furnish- 
ing testimony. 


3. GRIEVANCE COMMITTEES. 

a. instalictions. 

(1) A grievance committee will be ap- 
pointed on an ad hoc basis by the commander 
of each installation maintaining a central 
civilian personnel office. Every effort will 
be made to select members who will be im- 
partial in weighing the facts and will use 
sound judgment in arriving at recommenda- 
tions. The membership of this committee 
will be composed of Air Force nersunnel and 
will consist of four persons. At least two of 
the three voting members will be civilian em- 
ployees of the installation. Whenever feasi- 
ble, one of the civilian employee members 
will be of the same or similar working level 
as the aggrieved employee. % When consider- 
ing an appeal of a “Satisfactory” rating, a 
voting member of the installation incentive 
awards committee will be appointed to the ad 
hoe grievance committee.y% The fourth com- 
mittee member will be a representative of the 
civilian personnel office serving as a nonvot- 
ing chairman. Full membership of the com- 
mittee will be required to constitute a 
quorum. 

(2) The committee is a fact-finding and 
advisory body. It has one primary purpose, 
which is to assist the commander in arriving 
at a prompt and fair decision by making a 
full and complete evaluation of the evidence 
in the case; by impartially appraising the 
evidence; and by reporting to the commander 
a record of the hearing proceedings, a state- 
ment of the committee’s findings, and its rec- 
ommendations. 

(3) The chairman of the committee will 
(a) make certain that the hearing is sched- 
uled promptly and conducted in an orderly 
and expeditious manner and that the regula- 
tions governing hearing procedure and order 
of business are observed; (b) be responsible 
for the maintenance of necessary records; 
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and (c) assist the committee in making its 
recommendations to the commander. 

b. Headquarters USAF and Office of the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary of the Air Staff will 
appoint a grievance committee on an ad hoc 
basis for hearing grievances emanating from 
employees in Headquarters USAF and the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. The 
composition and functions of this committee 
will be the same as those provided for the 
grievance committee at installations. . 


4. GRIEVANCE REVIEW COMMITTEES. 

a. Majors Air Commands. 

(1) The commander of each major 
air command will appoint a permanent 
grievance review committee composed of Air 
Force personnel. This committee will consist 
of four persons and one alternate for each 
regular member to serve in the absence of the 
member. At least two of the three voting 
members will be civilian employees of the 
command headquarters. The fourth member 
will be a representative of the staff civilian 
personne! office who will serve as a nonvoting 
chairman. 

(2) Particular care will be given to the 
selection of committee members and alter- 
nates. They will be persons who are especial- 
ly competent to analyze and weigh evidence 
from grievance records, and will be persons 
of demonstrated ability to make fair, impar- 
tial, and sound judgments in arriving at rec- 
ommendations. 

(3) The committee will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the commander. This com- 
mittee is not a hearing body nor a committee 
of original jurisdiction. Its functions are to 
review the complete records of grievances 
submitted by installations and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the commander for his 
decision. The duties of the nonvoting chair- 
man will be similar to those of the nonvoting 
chairman of the ad hoc committee appointed 
at installations. 

b. Headquarters USAF. The Chief of Staff, 
Headquarters USAF, will appoint a perma- 
nent grievance review committee to review 
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appeals from the decisions of the Secretary 
of the Air Staff, Headquarters USAF. The 
composition and functions of this committee 
will be the same as those established for ma- 
jor air commands except the nonvoting chair- 
man will be a representative of the Director 
of Civilian Personnel, Headquarters USAF, 
and will serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Chief of Staff, Headquarters USAF. 


c. Secretary of the Air Force. A permanent 
grievance review committee, appointed by 
the Secretary of the Air Force, will review 
grievances wherein an employee appeals 
the decision of the major air command 
headquarters on the basis of violation of law, 
Executive order, rule or regulation of the 
Civil Service Commission, or regulation of 
the Air Force. This committee will act in a 
fact-finding and advisory capacity to the 
Secretary of the Air Force. Three members 
will constitute a quorum. 


5. ADMINISTRATIVE PRINCIPLES AND RE- 
QUIREMENTS. 

a. Information to Employees. Commanders 
of all installations will make certain that the 
grievance procedure is brought to the at- 
tention of all civilian employees. Full knowl- 
edge by employees of the grievance procedure 
will assist materially in (1) promoting good 
management-employee relationships; (2) ex- 
pediting the proper resolution of grievances ; 
(3) making certain that the policy and proce- 
dures contained in this section are given 
proper effect; and (4) minimizing the har- 
boring of concealed grievances which ad- 
versely affect morale and work efficiency. A 
copy of the grievance procedure will be — 
given to or made available for examination 
by any employee upon his request. In addi- 
tion, it is recommended that “Steps in Pre- 
senting a Grievance,” shown as Exhibit 1 at 
the end of this section be reproduced and 
posted on bulletin boards or included in em- 
ployee bulletins or base newspapers. 

b. Time Limit on Presenting Certain Griev- 
ances. 

(1) An employee may present a griev- 
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ance based on an adverse personnel 
action upon receipt of the notice of 
administrative decision to effect the 
action y or based on a performance 
rating upon receipt of the written 
notice of rating,y% but not later than 
30 calendar days after the effective 
date of the action yor date of receipt 
of notice of ratingyy unless there are 
unusual circumstances which warrant 
consideration of the grievance subse- 
quent to that date. 

(2) A former employee who has been sep- 
arated involuntarily, or his representative, 
may present his grievance in writing to the 
installation commander within 30 days fol- 
lowing the effective date of the separation if 
the grievance is one to which the grievance 
procedure is applicable. An oversea em- 
ployee to whom this paragraph is applicable 
and who has departed from the country in 
which he was formerly employed will be 
given a choice of an inquiry into the facts, or 
of a hearing, with travel and other expenses 
incident thereto to be borne by the employ- 
ee. The procedure prescribed in paragraph 
8 below will apply for considering and ren- 
dering a decision. 


¢. Prohibition Against Using Procedure to 
Delay Action. The grievance procedure will 
not be used as a device to delay administra- 
tive action. Appeal rights provided by the 
grievance procedure in cases of separation, 
suspension, or change to lower grade are 


available immediately upon receipt of the 
notice of decision, subject to the following 
conditions: 


(1) The hearing or inquiry will be con- 
ducted as promptly as possible within 
the time limits specified in paragraph 
8 below. However, except as pro- 
vided in (2) below, in no case will the 
notice period be extended or the sep- 
aration delayed because a grievance 
hearing or inquiry has not been sched- 
uled or conducted. 

If an employee stationed at an activity 
located outside the 48 States and the 
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District of Columbia, who currently 
is, or upon satisfactory completion of 
an agreed period of service would be, 
eligible for return travel and trans- 
portation at Government expense to 
place of residence as established at 
time of appointment, submits an ap- 
peal within five working days after he 
receives a notice of final decision to 
separate him, separation action will 
not be taken until the installation 
commander has notified him of his 
decision relative to the appeal. 

d. Alleged Coercion to Resign. A resigna- 
tion is considered the voluntary act of an 
employee, one effect of which is to waive his 
rights, as an employee, under the grievance 
procedure. However, a former employee who 
alleges that he was induced or forced to re- 
sign may submit his grievance within 30 days 
following the effective date of the resigna- 
tion. The grievance committee will determ- 
ine whether there has, in fact, been coercion 
or undue influence in the resignation action 
before considering the merits of the griev- 
ance or the action to be recommended. If the 
allegation is not substantiated, action on the 
grievance will cease and the employee will 
be notified. 

e. Informal Presentation of Grievance. An 
employee has the right and is expected to 
consult freely with his immediate supervisor 
second supervisor, and/or representatives of 
the civilian personnel office concerning any 
problems or grievances related to his duties, 
working conditions, employment status, and 
other matters involved in daily work per- 
formance. It is intended that grievances be 
settled informally, promptly, and satisfacto- 
rily at the immediate supervisory level, 
whenever possible, and that in each case the 
efforts of supervisors and others concerned 
will be directed toward that objective. 

f. Role of Civilian Personne! Officer. The 
civilian personnel officer is responsible for 
advising employees and supervisors in con- 
nection with grievances. It is empha- 
sized, however, that the civilian personnel 
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officer acts purely in an advisory capacity, 
and in no sense assumes the supervisor’s re- 
sponsibility in resolving grievances. At 
any step in the procedure where it ap- 
pears that settlement may be expedited, the 
civilian personnel officer, in his advisory ca- 
pacity, will make an effort to bring together 
the individuals concerned with a grievance, 
for the purpose of their resolving the matter 
informally. 


g. Accessibility to Employee of Minutes of 
Hearing and Exhibits. If the employee wishes 
to exercise his right to request review of the 
commander’s decision on his grievance, as 
provided in paragraph 12 below, he may re- 
quest a copy of the minutes of the hearing 
and exhibits in order to make pertinent writ- 
ten comment thereon in preparation for the 
submission. Subject to security regulations, 
a copy of the minutes of the hearing will be 
furnished to him, together with copies of 
those exhibits which, in the opinion of the 
civilian personnel officer, are necessary to 
consideration of the grievance by higher 
headquarters. 


h. Employee's Representative. An employee 
has the right to select a representative to 
present his grievance to any administrative 
supervisor above his immediate supervisor, 
to the civilian personnel officer, or to any 
other person or committee designated by 
the commander to consider his grievance. 


i. Leave and Travel. 

(1) Official Leave. An employee, as well 
as his representative and all necessary wit- 
nesses (who are employees of the Air Force) 
will be granted authorized absence without 
charge to leave to present a grievance and 
attend hearings in connection therewith. (See 
Chapter AF L1.) 


(2) Authorized Travel. Travel may be 
authorized to Air Force employees who are 
required to travel in connection with a griev- 
ance, provided they are requested to make a 
personal appearance by the official conduct- 
ing an inquiry, a hearing, or a review. These 
requests will be made only when the travel 
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is totally essential and after all other feasible 
means of adjudicating the case have been ex- 
hausted. (See Chapter 3, AFM 40-10.) 
There is no authority to authorize travel for 
an individual who is not an employee. 

j. Group Proposals. The provisions of this 
section are not applicable to the receipt and 
consideration of proposals and petitions of 
employee groups or organizations. (See sec- 
tion 4.) When a group of employees has an 
identical grievance, however, it will be con- 
sidered as an individual complaint of one 
employee. Any one employee in the group, 
moreover, has full right to have the decision 
reviewed by higher echelons as provided by 
this section, if he is not satisfied with the 
decision. 


k. Appeal Channels Under Cross Servicing. 
When civilian personnel services are furnish- 
ed employees of a command other than that 
of the servicing civilian personnel office, ap- 
peals from the decision of the commander 
of the servicing installation will be forward- 
ed to the serviced major air command through 
the servicing major air command. Re- 
sults of review and adjudication by the serv- 
iced major air command will be forwarded 
to the servicing major air command for in- 
formation, comment, and transmittal to the 
servicing installation. (See section 3, Chap- 
ter AF Al0.) 


6. ORAL PRESENTATION OF GRIEVANCE. 


a. An employee who has a grievance should 
present it, in the first instance, orally to his 
immediate supervisor, stating his grievance 
fully and in detail with respect to time, place, 
dates, and other information pertinent to 
the grievance and indicating the remedy 
sought. The supervisor will consider it 
promptly and impartially, allowing the em- 
ployee to state his grievance fully, will 
collect and evaluate all the essential facts, 
and will inform the employee promptly of 
his decision. If the employee is dissatisfied 
with the decision, he will be advised that he 
may discuss the problem with the next higher 
supervisor. 
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b. If the employee believes there are valid 
reasons why an initial presentation of his 
grievance to his immediate supervisor would 
be unsatisfactory, he or his representative 
may present the grievance in the first in- 
stance to the second supervisor. If an em- 
ployee believes an interview with the second 
supervisor would be similarly unsatisfactory, 
he may consult the civilian personnel officer. 
The civilian personnel officer, acting in a 
purely advisory capacity, will assist the em- 
ployee in determining, on the basis of the 
facts in the particular grievance, the super- 
visory Official to whom it is appropriate to 
present the grievance, and will advise the em- 
ployee regarding any question connected with 
the presentation of the grievance in writing. 
Whenever possible, after the proper super- 
visory official is determined and the griev- 
ance is reduced to writing, the civilian per- 
sonnel officer will bring this official and the 
employee together so that they may discuss 
and possibly resolve the grievance inform- 
ally. 


7. WRITTEN PRESENTATION OF GRIEVANCE. 
If the employee or his representative wishes 
to present a grievance to the supervisor above 
the second supervisor, the grievance must be 
reduced to writing, including necessary de- 
tails as indicated in paragraph 6 above. The 
employee also will indicate whether he wishes 
a hearing. The supervisor to whom the 
grievance is presented will initiate action 
within ten working days to obtain all the 
pertinent facts, give opportunity to persons 
complained against to make a written reply, 
render a decision, and notify the employee in 
writing of his decision and the reasons there- 
for. If the decision is not acceptable to the 
employee, he will be informed by the super- 
visor that he may present his grievance in 
writing through supervisory channels to the 
commander. 


8. PRESENTATION TO THE COMMANDER. 
Upon receipt of a grievance, the commander 
will take action promptly to obtain the facts. 
As provided below, a hearing will be con- 
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ducted or an inquiry into the facts will be 
made within ten working days of the date of 
receipt of the grievance, unless unusual! cir- 
cumstances cause a delay. In case of delay, 
the employee will be notified of the reasons 
for the delay and the reasons will be recorded 

oe. If requested by the employee, the com- 
mander will give him, or his representative, 
an oppertur’ ty to present the matter to an 
impartial grievance committee prior to ren- 
dering a decision. If the employee's written 
presentation of his grievance is not explicit 
concerning his desire for a grievance hearing, 
oral clarification will be obtained and made 
a matter of record. When a request is not 
made, the commander, of his own volition, 
may establish a grievance committee to ob- 
tain the facts. 

b. If no committee is convened in accord- 
ance with oa above, the commander, prior to 
rendering a decision, wil! instruct the civilian 
personnel officer to ascertain the facts and 
submit a summary together with findings and 
recommendations. The inquiry conducted by 
the civilian personnel officer will be informal 
and directed toward providing a basis for 
fair consideration of the grievance. The in- 
quiry will include the examination of written 
or oral statements made by the employee or 
his representative, the supervisor, and their 
witnesses. Both the employee and the super- 
visor will be given the opportunity to com- 
ment on any statements made by the other 
during the course of the inquiry. 


9. PREPARATION FOR 
INGS. 


a. The chairman of the committee, upon 
receipt of a request for a hearing, will give 
all persons immedietely concerned written 
notification of the hearing. These notices 
will be given sufficiently in advance to permit 
adequate preparation for the case and will: 

(1) Indicate the date, time, and place of 

the hearing, and the nature of the 
grievance to be considered. 

(2) Inform the complainant and the per- 

son(s) complained against of their 
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right to request witnesses to appear 
in their behalf or to present signed 
statements from witnesses if witnesses 
are not available. This notification will 
state that persons desiring to bring 
witnesses will furnish the committee 
chairman with their names together 
with an indication of how the testi- 
mony of each would be relevant. The 
notification also will include the fol- 
lowing information : 

(a) The chairman will request, in 
writing, all witnesses who are 
Air Force employees to attend. 

(6) The chairman cannot compel 
persons to testify. 

(c) Only witnesses will be heard 
who, in the opinion of the com- 
mittee, are in a position to offer 
testimony relevant to the griev- 
ance; whose presence is con- 
sidered necessary to a fair con- 
sideration of the grievance; and 
whose presence at the hearing 
is practical. 

Advise all persons concerned of their 
right to: 

(a) Obtain and submit documen- 
tary evidence. 

(b) Obtain advice from the civilian 
personnel office relative to the 
regulatory and procedural as- 
pects of preparing the case. 


(c) Have, or examine, a copy of the 
grievance procedure. 
Advise the complainant of his right 
to appear personally before the com- 
mittee and to arrange for representa- 
tion at the hearing. 


b. When the committee chairman requests 
an Air Force employee to appear as a wit- 
ness at the hearing, the request will be in 
writing and sent direct to the employee with 
a copy to the employee’s supervisor. The 
employee will be advised that the testimony 
of witnesses given freely and honestly is 
basic to a fair and equitable decision and 
that his appearance as a witness will be free 
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from any form of interference, criticism, or 
reprisal on the part of management. The 
employee will be directed to the committee 
chairman for detailed information regarding 
the grievance. 


c. In no instance will a supervisor exercise 
persuasion or coercion in an attempt to in- 
fluence an employee under his jurisdiction 
against appearing as a witness at a grievance 
hearing. 

d. The civilian personnel officer will fur- 
nish advisory service to all persons concerned 
in preparing for a hearing. 


10. CONDUCT OF COMMITTEE HEARINGS. 

a. The hearing will be held during regular 
working hours and will be conducted in an 
informal and orderly manner. Only those 
who have a legitimate interest in the pro- 
ceedings, as determined by the chairman, will 
be admitted. The employee and/or his rep- 
resentative will be present during the hear- 
ing, will be permitted to be heard, and will 
have the right to ask questions of witnesses 
and to reply to any adverse testimony or 
written evidence presented. Supervisors of 
witnesses will not be present unless they are 
immediately concerned with the grievance. 

b. The committee chairman will arrange 
for an employee to serve as recorder of the 
committee. The recorder will be responsible 
for keeping a full summary of the oral testi- 
mony of the hearing. A stenographic or 
mechanica! verbatim recording and transcrip- 
tion of proceedings will be made where 
facilities are available. 

c. In convening the hearing, the chairman 
of the committee will state the purpose of the 
hearing, indicate that the proceedings will be 
informal, and introduce persons in attend- 
ance. The chairman also will advise the 
committee members concerning the proper 
conduct of the hearings, and the employee 
regarding his rights and obligations in the 
hearing. 


d. The order of proceeding will be: (1) 


testimony and other evidence of the employee 
and his witnesses, (2) testimony and other 
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evidence refuting the employee's grievance, 
and (3) rebuttal by both sides. 

e. Testimony will be given under oath or 
affirmation unless, in the judgment of the 
committee, the grievance is of a nature which 
makes such action unnecessary. 

f. Judicial procedure and legal rules of evi- 
dence will not be applied strictly at the hear- 
ing, but reasonable bounds will be maintained 
as to competency, relevancy, and materiality 
of testimony or written evidence. If a griev- 
ance is based solely on whether the penalty 
is equitable as the result of an adverse per- 
sonnel action, and the basis for penalty is 
not in dispute, only those facts related to the 
propriety of the penalty will be considered. 
Questions as to the admissibility of evidence, 
arising during the course of the hearing, will 
be ruled on by the committee chairman. 
The record of the proceedings will indicate 
clearly whether testimony presented is based 
on hearsay or personal knowledge; will spe- 
cify dates, times, and places with respect 
to any testimony relating to a conversation 
or occurrence; and will indicate that any 
documentary evidence marked as exhibits 
was shown to the employee, the committee, 
and any other persons immediately concerned 
before being received as evidence. The com- 
mittee will be solely responsible for eval- 
uating the evidence. 

g. The committee has no authority to 
compel witnesses to give testimony. How- 
ever, if necessary to insure adequate presen- 
tation of testimony for either the complainant 
or the person complained against, the com- 
mittee ywillyy request appropriate adminis- 
trative authority to require the attendance of 
Air Force employees as witnesses. 

h. The committee may entertain a request 
from the complainant and other persons giv- 
ing testimony to call other witnesses in addi- 
tion to those originally produced. If this 
request is made, the committee may require 
an explanation of the purpose and the basis 
for the request and an indication that the 
testimony of the witness or witnesses re- 
quested will be competent, relevant, and ma- 
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terial to the case. The committee, in its 
discretion, may decide not to call any addi- 
tional witness if it considers the action 
unnecessary to a fair consideration of the 
grievance or otherwise impracticable for 
clearly demonstrable reasons. 

i. The employee or his representative may 
have access to the minutes of the hearing and 
exhibits and may enter a signed dissent to 
any statement which he believes to be in- 
accurate. He also may take notes or copy 
materials, subject to security regulations, but 
will not be furnished a copy at this time. 


11. SUBMISSION OF RECORD TO COM- 
MANDER. Within ten working days after 
the completion of the hearing or inquiry, the 
committee, or the civilian personne! officer 
if no hearing was held, will prepare a com- 
plete record of the grievance in quad- 
ruplicate and submit the original to the 
commander. Two copies of records prepared 
by the committee will be submitted to the 
civilian personnel officer. x%If a “Satisfac- 
tory” rating is appealed and the grievance 
committee is recommending an “Outstand- 
ing” rating, the complete record will be sub- 
mitted to the commander through the incen- 
tive awards committee for consideration in 
accordance with the provisions of Chapter 
AF I4. In these instances the awards com- 
mittee will attach its recommendations and 
submit the original to the commander and 
two copies to the civilian personnel officer. 
Except for data listed below which is not per- 
tinent to the civilian personnel officer’s in- 
quiry, the record in all instances will include: 

a. A brief summary of the grievance. 

b. Citation of any applicable laws, rules, 
and regulations. 

c. Findings and conclusions. 

d. Recommendations, including any dissent- 
ing opinions recorded (any member of 
the committee may have entered in the 
record his dissent from the final recom- 
mendation with his reasons therefor). 

. The employee’s written grievance and 
request for hearing (if the hearing was 
requested by the employee). 
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f. Copies of notices of hearing. 

g. Names of those participating in the 
hearing. 

h. Summary or transcript of oral testi- 
mony. 

(1) xIf the Committee’s recommendation 
is favorable to the employee and the 
commander concurs, the minutes need 
not be transcribed. 

(2) If the commander desires to review 
the testimony before making a decis- 
ion or indicates that he may not accept 
the committee’s recommendation, or if 
the commtitete’s recommendation is 
adverse to the employee, the oral tes- 
timony will be transcribed.% 

i. All exhibits received as evidence, marked 
serially and attached to the summary or 
transcript. Records of grievances will 
not bear a security classification unless 
they contain classified security infor- 
mation covered by AFR 205-1. 


12. DECISION OF INSTALLATION COM- 
MANDER. The commander will consider the 
findings and recommendation of the commit- 
tee or the civilian personnel officer, make a 
decision, and give a written notice of the deci- 
sion to the employee within ten working 
days of the date on which the recommenda- 
tions were received, The notice will state the 
issues considered; the decision and the rea- 
sons for the decision; yrand the information 
outlined below, as appropriate: 

a. Appeal of “Satisfactory” Ratings. If the 
employee appealed a “Satisfactory” 
rating, the notice also will state that 
this decision is final. 

b. Appeal of “Unsatisfactory” Ratings. If 
the employee appealed an “Unsatisfac- 
tory” rating, the notice will advise of 
his right, if he is not satisfied with the 
decision, to appeal to a board of review 
within 30 days after receipt of the 
commander’s written notice of de- 
cision, (See Chapter AF P4.6.)% 

c. All Other Grievances. In all other griev- 
ances the employee will be advised of 
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his right, if dissatisfied with the de- 
cision, to request a review, within ten 
working days following receipt of de- 
cision, by the major air command. 


In the case of b or ¢ above the employee also 
wil! be advised of his right to review the 
minutes of the hearings and exhibits, if a 
hearing was held, and to request copies, as 
provided in paragraph 5 above, for use in 
preparing to submit a request for review; 
and his right to request and receive assist- 
ance of the civilian personnel office in pro- 
cessing his request for review. 


13. REVIEW OF DECISION. 


a. Review by Major Air Command. A re- 
quest for review, together with the original 
and two copies of the complete record and 
the employee's official personnel folder, will 
be forwarded direct to the major air com- 
mand within ten working days of the receipt 
of the request. The commander will refer the 
appeal to the permanent grievance committee 
established in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 4. All necessary action by the 
major air command will be completed within 
30 working days after date of receipt, unless 
unusua! circumstances prevent. In the event 
of delay in decision and notification thereof 
beyond 30 working days, the employee will 
be notified through the installation com- 
mander. Notification of the decision of the 
major air command and the reasons therefor 
will be forwarded to the employee through 
the installation commander. The decision 
will be final unless the employee requests fur- 
ther review and final decision by the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force on the basis of a specific 
violation of law, Executive order, rule or reg- 
ulation of the Civil Service Commission, or 
regulation of the Air Force. The notice of 
decision to the employee will inform him of 
(1) the basis upon which further review may 
be requested and (2) the conditions specified 
below. If further review is requested it 
must: 


(a) Cite the specific law, Executive order, 


T2:Oh 
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rule, or regulation which is alleged to 
have been violated. 

(b) State specifically wherein the law, 
Executive order, rule, or reguiation 
has been violated. 

(c) Explain how and to what extent the 
alleged violation had an effect upon the 
action appealed. 

(d) Be requested within 10 working days 
following receipt of the decision ren- 
dered by the major air command. 


b. Review by Headquarters USAF. 

(1) The employee’s request for review, 
together with the original and two copies 
of the complete record (and the employee’s 
official personnel folder, if he has been sep- 
arated), and comments by the installation 
regarding each allegation contained in the 
request, will be forwarded by the installation, 
within ten working days of the date of re- 
ceipt of the request, through the major air 
command to the Director of Civilian Person- 
nel, Headquarters USAF, Attn: Air Force 
Grievance Review Committee, Washington 
25, D. C. Major air command headquarters 
will review the appeal to determine compli- 
ance with conditions specified above. The 
appeal will not be forwarded to Headquar- 
ters USAF unless or until these conditions 
have been met. Within ten working days of 
the date of receipt, the major air command 
will forward the appeal to Headquarters 
USAF, or if the conditions have not been 
met, will advise the employee through the 
installation wherein they have not been sat- 
isfied. If forwarding of the appeal is de- 
layed in order to obtain additional informa- 
tion, the employee and Headquarters USAF 
will be notified. 


(2) The Air Force Grievance Review 
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Committee will review the complete record 
of the grievance and will determine (a) 
whether there was in fact a violation of law, 
Executive order, rule, or regulation related 
to the case; (b) the nature of any violation, 
(c) whether the violation had any materia! 
bearing upon the action appealed. 

(3) The committee will present its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Secretary 
of the Air Force. The decision of the Secre- 
tary will be forwarded in writing through 
channels to the employee and the complete 
record of the case will be forwarded intact 
to the originating installation to be filed in 
the civilian personnel office. 


14. RECONSIDERATION BASED UPON NEW 
EVIDENCE. At any stage of the review proce- 
dure, ywithin the Air Forcey the complain- 
ant or other parties directly concerned may 
present new or additional evidence by sub- 
mitting that evidence in writing to the com- 
mander. If the commander determines the 
evidence to be competent, relevant, and ma- 
terial to the case, he will consider it together 
with all other facts. He either will request 
that the case be returned for adjustment of 
his original! decision, or if he determines that 
the original decision would not be modified 
thereby, will forward the new evidence, to- 
gether with his comments thereon, for incor- 
poration with the original record. Any re- 
vised decision rendered by the commanding 
officer will be subject to the appeal rights 
provided by this section. 


15. REMEDIAL ACTION. When a grievance 
is resolved in favor of the complainant, ap- 
propriate remedial action will be taken 
promptly insofar as possible under law and 
regulations. 
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EXHIBIT |. STEPS IN PRESENTING A GRIEVANCE 


F REQUEST REVIEW OF RECORD WITHIN 
SECRETARY'S DECISION IS FINAL WO WORKING DAYS BY THE SECRETARY 


OF THE AIR FORCE. 


IF MOT SATISFIED AND ALLEGES VIOLA- 
TION OF LAW, EXECUTIVE ORDER OR 
REGULATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISION OR THE AIR FORCE. 


REQUEST REVIEW OF RECORD WITHIN 10 
WORKING DAYS BY MAJOR AIR COMMAND. 


—— - — APPEAL IN WRITING TO THE CIsi 
HEARING BY GRIEVAN DECISION IN 
COMMITTEE COMMANDER THROUGH CHANNELS ** ©.30 WORKING DAYS 


3 


IF NOT SATISFIED 


DISCUSS ORALLY WITH 
SECOND SUPERVISOR * 


DISCUSS ORALLY WITH 
IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR # 


IF BASED ON ADVERSE PERSONNEL 
CTION EMPLOYEE HAS 30 DAYS TO 
WWITIATE GRIEVANCE 


* If employee believes presentation of grievance to either first or second supervisor would be unsatisfactory, he 
may request assistance from the civilian personnel office as to the proper supervisory level to which he may present his 
grievance. Presentation above the second level supervisor must be in writing. 


*** A “Satisfactory” rating may be appealed to the commander or to a board of review. In either case the deci- 
sion is final. If an “Unsatisfactory” rating is appealed it must first be submitted to the commander. An adverse 
decision may be appealed to a board of review. 
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OR, AstSecNavPers 3 November 1955 
COVER SHEET 610 
Attached is a revision to NCPI 80, GRIEVANCES AND COMPLAINTS. The present 
NCPI 80 should be removed from the NCPI volume and the attached revision inserted in 
its place. 
REASONS FOR REVISION 
This revision has been made to clarify and supplement former instructions. 
NCPI 80. 1-la. --Clarified. 
NCPI 80. 1-1b(1).--Formerly NCPI 80.8-1. Relocated for clarification. 
NCPI 80. 1-1b(2). --Added to provide for modification of procedure for application to 


noncitizen civilian employees of activities located outside the continental limits of the 
United States. 


NCPI 80. 1-ic. --Renumbered. Revised to reflect changes in Executive Order and 
NCPI numbers. Cases also not applicable are appeals under P. L. 733, 8ist Congress, 
Executive Order 10450, and appeals from failure to be cleared for sensitive duties. 


NCPI 80. 1-2a. --Rewritten for clarification. 


NCPI 80. 1-4. --Statement added regarding availability of Grievance Procedure Chart 
(NCPI 80. 8-Encl. 1) at District Publications and Printing Offices. 


NCPI 80. 2-1.--Statement added regarding forwarding a grievance for review and 
comment via naval commands which lie outside the normal administrative line if such 
deviation is considered appropriate or useful to the solution of the grievance. 


NCPI 80. 2-1c(3). --Clarified to explain determinations which wili be made by the 
Grievance Advisory Committee regarding appearance of witnesses and discussion of 
issues in the case at the third stage hearing. 


NCPI 80. 2-1d(1). --Clarified with respect to content of appeal record for review at 
fourth stage. 


NCPI 80. 2-2b. --Added to recommend designation of a panel of management officials 
from which an ad hoc Grievance Advisory Committee may be appointed for each specific 
case. 


NCPI 80. 2-3b. --Rewrittent to include exception to procedure when complaint concerns 
action ordered by the Civil Service Commission or other outside agencies. 


NCPI 80. 2-4a and b. --Formerly NCPI 80.9-1a and b. Relocated for clarification. 
NCPI 80. 2-4 and NCPI 80. 2-5 renumberd as 5 and 6 respectively. 


NCPI 80. 2-6. --Rewritten to provide for cancellation of a grievance when employee 
transfers to another naval activitity or another agency. 


NCPI 80. 3-2b. --Rewritten to provide for consideration of employee's request for 
extension of time to submit apppeal to next stage. 


80056 O—56—— 16 
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NCPI 80. 6-1. --Rewritten to make mandatory the use of the Grievance Record Form 
(NCPI 80.8-Encl. 2) which shall be procured from District Publications and Printing 
Offices. 


NCPI 80. 8-Encl. 2.--Grievance Record Form revised to provide for recording of 
final decision at fourth stage. 


By direction of Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Personnel and Reserve Forces); 


GEO. A. HOLDERNESS, <p 
Chief of Industrial Relations 


DISTRIBUTION: 
OIR Special Lists #25, 25c and 25f 
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OR, AstSecNavPers 


3 November 1955 


INSTRUCTION 80 


GRIEVANCES AND COMPLAINTS 


General provisions 

Procedure 

Time limitations 

Time off for meetings and 
hearings and preparation 
of grievances 

Advisory relationship of 
the personnel staff 

Record of grievances 

Navy Department Grievance 
Appeal Board 

Enclosures 


SECTION 1, GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Scope 
Matters appropriately handled 
as individiaul grievances ... 
1-3 
1-4 


1-5 


1-1. SCOPE * AND COVERAGE. * 

a. General. --The provisions of this 
Instruction apply to all *xU. S. citizen 
civilian employees of the Navy and Marine 
Corps departmental and field services ex- 
cept civilian Marine Personnel of the 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 

CMPI 80 governs civilian Marine personne) 
and makes cross reference to this Instruc- 
tion for applicable portions. The concepts 
upon which these provisions are based and 
the principles prescribed herein apply to 
noncitizen employees of activities outside 
the continental limits of the United States, 
although the procedures herein are not 
a applicable. 


Applicabili ity and modification of 
ede 


procedure of this Instruction 
shall be established by all depart- 
mental and field activities in the 
United States and its territories 
and -possessions, and for U. 8. 


citizen employees in foreign 
countries. 


(2) Field activities may modify this 
procedure where organizational 
structure necessitates such modifi- 
cations to provide stages of appeal 
consistent with this Instruction. 
When a number of separate naval 
activities are concentrated in a 
small overseas area, the senior 
Naval Command in the area is 
responsible for insuring that the 
separate naval activities establish 
procedures which are generally 
uniform. This will insure uniform 
treatment of employees through the 
grievance procedures within a given 
local overseas area. 

For non-U. 8. citizen employees in 
foreign countries, naval activities 
May use the procedures prescribed 
in NCPI 80 or modify them as 
desired consistent with local laws 
and customs, following insofar as 
practicable the policies and prin- 
ciples of NCPI 80. For such em- 
ployees, commanding officers may 
prescribe the level at which a final 
decision will be made in a grievance. 
Only those grievances will be enter- 
tained at the Office of the Secretary 
where locally developed procedure 
makes provision for such level of 
appeal. in the event non-U. 8. 
citizen employees are by station 
regulations granted the right to 
appeal to the Office of the Secretary, 
and such an appeal is made, a copy 
of the procedure will be included in 
the case record for use in adjudi- 
cating the appeal. * 
Cases to which not 
Gelevances™ resulting from 
types of actions will not be cunabdubed 
under the provisions of this Instruction: 

(1) Reductions in force (NCPI 170). 

(2) Position classifications (NCPI 155 
and 156). 

(3) Performance ratings (NCPI 130). 

(4) *Discrmination under Executive 
Order 10590 - Government Employ- 
ment Policy (NCPI 75 and 


vate, -- 
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OR Notice 12075 of 26 April 1955). 
Incentive Awards (NCPI 87). 
Adverse Action under P. L. 733, 
8ist Congress, Executive Order 
10450, and failure to be cleared 
for sensitive duties (NCPI 29). 

a ae authority. --Executive Order 
9830 the Civil Service 
Rules and provided for Federal person- 
nel administration, effective 1 May 
1947, provides in pertinent part as 
follows: 


(5) 
(6) 


orders, and rules, shall be responsible 
for personnel management in his agency. 
To assist and advise him in carrying 
out this responsibility he shall maintain 
or establish such office or division of 
personnel as may be required." 


Under the authority of the above-cited 
executive order, the Office of Industrial 
Relations continues in effect this In- 
struction as the means for the handling 
of grievances of employees. 


1-2. MATTERS APPROPRIATELY 
HANDLED AS INDIVIDUAL GRIEVANCES. 
a. This grievance procedure is in- 

tended normally to cover grievances, 
complaints, and misunderstandings that 
are personal to an individual employee. 
The solution or settlement of the matte 
will usually affect only that particular 
individual. However, it is recognized 
that several employees within the same 
shop or office may each have an identi- 
cal grievance. Where this exists, 
managcment will call the affected em- 
ployees together, and request them to 
select one individual case for processing 
under the provisions of NCPI 80, advis- 
ing them that the decision on the case 
selected will be binding on all the other 
identical cases. *Names of the em- 
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stage level, or at earlier stages whes 

the grievance does not reach the third 

stage, that the test case decision like- 
wise applies to his case.% (Such joint 
grievances are to be distinguised from 

actions handled under NCPI 60). 

b. Experience has indicated the 
necessity of drawing a distinction be- 
tween individual grievances and those 
involving more general issues which are 
normally the subject of consideration by 
management and groups of employees or 
their representatives. Matters affecting 
general working conditions ana which 
may be matters of employee interest 
are not, per se, grievances. Matters 
of such general concern which have 
broad application, such as those re- 
garding general policy, administrative 
practices, and working conditions, are 
not appropriate for handling under this 
grievance procedure; they fall more 
properly within the classification of 
matters to be dealt with by manage- 
ment in their group dealings with em- 
ployees as outlined in NCPI 60. 

c. Requests and inquiries which 
do not contain the elements of an in- 
dividual grievance and which are re- 
lated to general conditions of en.ploy- 
ment will frequently be made by 
individual employees, and although not 
bona fide grievances they should be 
referred to the employee's immediate 
supervisor. The supervisor concerned 
should immediately attempt to answer 
the employee's request or inquiry and 
Settle the matter promptly, or refer 
the employee to the appropriate author- 
ity for advice or reply. In any event, 
the employee should be given a deci- 
sion and the reasons therefor, together 
with other pertinent information regard- 
ing the disposition of the matter. 


1-3. POLICY.--In any organization, 
it may be expected that conditions con- 
ducive to employee dissatisfaction and 
resentment will arise. Unless employ- 


ees are given an opportunity to seek 
redress, their attitudes and consequently 
their work will eventually be affected. 
The Navy Departn.ent recognizes and 
endorses the importance of bringing to 
light and adjusting grievances promptly. 
It is good management practice and 
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sound personne) policy to maintain and 
use an effective adn.inistrative procedure 
for this purpose. The benefits to be 
derived are in direct proportion to the 
skill, understanding, fairness, and good 
judgment demonstrated by all levels of 
supervision in using this important tool 
of management. Because grievances 
and n.isunderstandings will inevitably 
arise in almost all working situations, 
it follows that the initiation of a griev- 
ance in good faith by an employee 
should not cast any reflection on his 
standing with his supervisors or on his 
loyalty and desirability to the organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the initiation 
of a grievance should not be considered 
as a reflection on the employee's super- 
visor or on the general management of 
the activity. It is the policy of the 
Navy Department to treat all employees 
fairly and to insure that employees will 
be unimpeded and assured freedom 
from restraint, interference, coercion, 
discrimination, or reprisal in filing 
grievances in accordance with proce- 
dures established under this Instruction. 


1-4. MANAGEMENT'S RESPONSI- 
BILITY. --The recognition and correc- 
tion of causes of grievances isa funda- 
mental and major responsibility of 
management. Management of activities 
shall insure that the procedure for 
initiation and disposition of grievances 
is brought to the attention of and made 
available to all employees. Activities 
shall also insure that all levels of 
supervisors are trained in their re- 
sponsibilities incident to this procedure 
and that the handling of all appeals 
under this procedure is in strict com- 
pliance with the provisions contained 
herein. Every effort shall be made to 
settle grievances promptly at the ear- 
liest possible stage. When the appeal 
is not sustained, this can best be ac- 
complished by citing regulations in sup- 
port of the decision, by refuting the 
major pertinent arguments advanced by 
the employee, and by clearing up any 
apparent misunderstanding of facts or 
circumstances which may have given rise 
to the grievance. The Grievance Proce- 
dure Chart, NAVEXOS P-1352 (NCPI 
80. 8-Encl. 1) shall be pusved conspiciously 


in all activities. wit is available at 
District Publications and Printing Offices. * 
Discriminatory action on the part of 
supervisors as the result of an appeal 
submitted in accordance with this proce - 
dure shall be considered a disciplinary 
offense. 


1-5. IRRESPONSIBLE *STATEMENTS* 
BY EMPLOYEES. --The provisions in NCPI 
45. 2-4, concerning employees’ false or 
unfounded statements which slander or 
defame other employees, supervisors, or 
officials, apply also to grievance 
proceedings. 


SECTION 2, PROCEDURE 


Grievance Advisory Com- 
mittee 

Exceptions to procedure 

* Nonconformity with pro- 


Disposition of appeals when 


employee resigns or 


2-1. STAGES IN PROCEDURE. --The 
following stages in the grievance proce- 
dure are established for all employees 
in the field and departmental serv- 
ice. While in the interest of prompt 
solution Of grievances this procedure 
does not contemplate action by all levels 
of supervision between the immediate 
supervisor and the commanding officer, 
it is assumed that such intermediate 
supervision will be consulted and in- 
formed concerning action on grievances 
involving Tae under their general 
jurisdiction. A grievance may be for- 
warded for review and comment via naval 
commands which lie outside the normal 
administrative line if such deviation is 
considered appropriate or useful to the 
solution of the grievance. ® 

a. First .--The employee shail 
first take ths matter up with his immedi- 
ate supervisor, who shal] make any in- 
vestigation or obtain any advice neces- 
sary to make a decision based on full 
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and fair consideration of all the facts. 

A large majority of all grievances 

should be settled at this initial stage. It 
is preferable for the employee to present 
his own case, although if he so desires, 
one fellow employee may accompany 

and represent him. 

b. Second stage. --If the matter has 
not been settled to the employee's satis- 
faction at the first stage and the em- 
ployee desires to appeal, he shall sub- 
mit his appeal in writing or orally to his 
shop master, senior civilian super- 
visor or division director, who shall 
arrange promptly (see NCPI 80. 3-2) for 
a hearing. The Industrial Relations 
Department, or the Civilian Personnel 
Office shall be available to the employee 
and to the supervisor upon request for 
advice as to the proper procedure in filing 
or forwarding the grievance, and as to any 
rules, regulations or Navy Department 
policy which may be applicable to his 
case. The employee shall be present 
at the hearing and he may be accom- 
panied and represented by one 
fellow employee of his own choice, 

He shall have full opportunity to 

present his side of the case, shall be 
informed of all the factors pertaining 

to management's position in the 

case, and shall have the right to reply 
thereto. He may call upon a reason- 
able number of witnesses to testify in 
his behalf. No employee shall be de- 
prived of the right to have witnesses 
heard at this hearing provided that such 
witnesses are personally familiar with 
the conditions surrounding the grievance. 
However, the shop master, senior 
civilian supervisor, or division direc- 
tor may limit the number of persons 
called, on the basis of fair standards, 
which shall be explained to the employ- 
ee and recorded. A record of the 
hearing shall be kept, which shall in- 
clude the name and organizational title 
of all persons taking part in the hear- 
ing, a statement of the grievance and a 
summary or transcript of each person's 
testimony. If the appeal is not sus- 
tained, the reply should state clearly what 
facts, circumstances and regulations were 
taken into consideration in arriving at the 
decision and should be so prepared that the 
employee will feel that each of his major 
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pertinent arguments has been fully con- 

sidered and answered, The employee shall 

be informed in writing by the shop master, 

senior civilian supervisor, or divi- 

sion director of his decision and 

the basis therefor and of the employee's 

right to appeal to the next stage. See 

NCPI 80, 3-2. 

c. Third. . 

(i) Wthe matter has not been 
settled to the employee's satis- 
faction at the second stage, the 
employee, if he so desires, may 
address his appeal in writing to 
the commanding officer via the 
shop master, senior civilian 
supervisor or division direc- 
tor, who will attach the sum- 
mary or transcript of the second 
stage hearing and all papers, in- 
cluding statements of witnesses 
and his decision, and forward all 
sucn papers to une commanding 
officer. In the field service, 
these will be forwarded via the 
major department head. See 
NCPI 80. 3-2. 

(2) In the field service, the depart- 
ment head shall immediately re- 
view the appeal and decision as 
submitted by the shop master, 
senior civilian supervisor or 
division director. If the depart- 
ment head is of the opinion that 
the appeal of the employee should 
be upheld, he will return the 
case to the supervisor, who shall 
inform the employee, via official 


If he does not reverse the pre- 
vious decision, he shall forward 
the case to the commanding offi- 
cer, who shall convene the 
Grievance Advisory Committee. 
(3) If the case is forwarded to the 
commanding officer, the 


the employee, first by review- 
ing all papers in the second 
stage, second by giving the em- 
ployee full opportunity to pre- 
sent his case at a hearing, and 
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third by further investigating and 
examining such additional facts 

and witnesses in the hearing as 

the Committee determines neces- 
sary in order to develop fully 

the issues in the case. The em- 
ployee shall be present at the 
hearing and shall have the right 

to be accompanied and represented 
by one person of his own choice. 

In addition, the employee may be 
accompanied by an advisor who 
may consult with and advise the 
representative. The advisor shall 
have no voice in the proceedings 
but shall be permitted to speak 

to the Grievance Advisory Com- 
mittee through the representative. 

It is not required that the repre- 
sentative and the advisor be 

fellow employees. The employee 
shall have full opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the case, shall be 
informed of all the factors per- 
taining to management's position in 
the case and shall have the right 

to reply thereto. ‘Although it is 
not intended that an employee shall 
be deprived of the right to have 
witnesses heard at this hearing, 
provided they are personally familiar 
with conditions concerning the 
grievance, the Committee will 
determine the necessity for ques- 
tioning witnesses who have appeared 
in behalf of the employee at the 
second stage hearing. Further, the 
Committee may limit the number of 
persons called, on the basis of fair 
standards, which shall be explained 
to the employee and recorded. The 
extent to which issues already dis- 
cussed and recorded at the second 
stage will be reheard at this hearing 
is a matter for determination by 
the Committee. * 

An official record of the hearing 
will be made by the activity, in- 
cluding either a verbatim transcript 
of the testimony or a summary of 
each person's statements. The 
record will include the name and 
organizational title of the members 
of the committee and all other em- 
ployees who take part in the hearing. 
Activities having mechanical recording 
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equipment available may use such 
equipment. Experience has indi- 
cated that the use of recording 
equipment is preferable for obtain- 
ing a record of third stage griev- 
ance hearings. Although verbatim 
transcripts and the use of record- 
ing equipment are not required, it 
is recommended that recording 
equipment be used when availabie 
since it (a) provides an accurate 
record which preserves the atmos- 
phere of the hearing and which 
may be checked; (b) results in a 
Saving in time and personnel; and 
(c) may be used in training Griev- 
ance Advisory Committees to con- 
duct hearings properly. The 
employee or his counsel will be 
given a copy of the record of the 
hearing yrupon request.® If the 
employee or his counsel desire, 
they may, after reviewing the copy 
of the record, or listening to the 
“play-back" of the mechanical 
record, submit corrections to it 
on a separate statement, designa- 
ting pages and lines which are 
questioned. Otherwise, it will be 
assumed that there is no disagree- 
ment on the record of the hearing. 
Where recording equipment is used 
the mechanical record will be 
retained intact until the case is 
finally adjudicated. 

The Committee shall forward its 
recommendations, including 
minority reports, and the hear- 
ing record, to the commanding 
officer. The commanding officer 
shall consider the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee and in- 
form the employee in writing of 
his decision. If the appeal is not 
sustained, the reply should state 
clearly what facts, circumstances 
and regulations were taken into 
consideration in arriving at the 
decision and should be so pre- 
pared that the employee will feel 
that each of his major pertinent 
arguments has been fully con- 
sidered and answered. The em- 
ployee shall be informed of his 
right to appeal to the fourth 

stage. 








d. 
TN) 


(2) 


(3) 
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Any additional information 
Name and signature 

Date 

Position title and grade 
Employing activity 

Ass should be provided to 
the employee in preparing the 
written appeal. One copy each of 
the activity's letter of transmittal 
and of the written appeal shall be 
forwarded to OIR Code 215 at the 
time the case is sent to the manage- 
ment bureau or office. All papers 
pertinent to the case shall be for- 
warded, together with such comment 
and recommendation as the Com- 
manding Officer deems appropriate. 
Pertinent papers shall include all 
papers submitted in the first three 
stages, the action report of the 
Grievance Advisory Committee, the 
personnel folder of the employee, 
the original copy of all hearing 
records, * and a copy of any 
activity instruction relevant to the 
issue in dispute, such as promo- 
tion policy, leave regulations, etc. * 
If the employee desires to submit 
additional evidence after the case 
has been forwarded to the Depart- 
ment, such evidence shall be sub- 
mitted via the commanding officer, 
who shall forward it via the manage- 
ment bureau or office to OIR Code 
215, with such comment as he de- 
sires to make, 

Grievances forwarded by field ac- 
tivities in accordance with this In- 
struction, when received in the 
managen.ent control bureau or 
office, will be reviewed by that 
bureau or office to determine if 
corrective action satisfactory to 
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the employee is appropriate. If 
such action is indicated the em- 
ployee should be notified via 
official channels and a copy of the 
action letter should be forwarded 
to OIR Code 215. In cases where 
the bureau or office takes correc- 
tive action only partially satisfac- 
tory to the employee, he should be 
advised of iiis right to appeal the 
decision of the bureau or office to 
the Office of the Secretary. 

(4) In cases where corrective action 
favorable to the employee is 
not taken, the bureau or office con- 
cerned, after thorough analysis, 
will prepare a brief of the case 
which will serve as a basis for re- 
view in the Office of the Secretary. 
The brief will conform to the follow- 
ing prescribed format: 

la) Findings of fact 

Opinion 

Recommendations 
The case should then be forwarded 
to OIR Code 215. The Recorder 
of the Navy Department Grievance 
Appeal Board shall review the 
case and make any additions to 
the brief considered necessary 
prior to presentation to the Board. 
The Board shall review the case 
in conformance with its established 
procedures and recommend appro- 
priate action. 

(5) The final decision in the appeal will 
be made in the Office of the Secre- 
tary, after review of the case and 
consideration of the recommenda- 
tions of the Board. The employee 
will be notified of the final deci- 
sion via the * bureau or office 
concerned and the commanding 
officer. * 


2-2. GRIEVANCE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEES, 

a. Res ibilities, --It shall be the 
respons rievance Advisory 
Committee of each activity to review 
and investigate grievances appealed from 
the second stage and to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the commanding 
officer only after full and fair considera- 
tion of all the facts in the case. 
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b. Membership.--The commanding 
officer of each field activity and the 
Chief of each Bureau or Office shall ap- 
poiat a Grievance Advisory Committee of 
three members, who shall be properly 
qualified from ‘the stand-point of possess- 
ing general over-all knowledge of the 
activity, and who shall not have partici- 
pated in any way in the first and second 
stages of the case. Of the three mem- 
bers selected, there shall be one officer 
and one civilian: the third member may be 
an officer or a civilian at the discretion 
of the head of the activity. The Indus- 
trial Relations Officer or his designated 
representative shall serve as recorder 
for the Committee. *%For purposes 
of training management officials and for 
familiarizing them with the processes of 
adjudicating grievance appeals under this 
procedure, it is recommended that a 
panel of management officials be desig- 
nated by the commanding officer. From 
this panel an ad hoc committee may be 
designated for each specific case. The 
Industrial Relations Officer normally 
should be concerned with the training, 
familiarization, and indoctrination of 
panel members with the procedure of 
this Instruction and internal procedures 
adopted locally to effect hearings, dis- 
position of cases, etc. In small activities 
it may not be practical to establish such 
a panel and the commanding officer, where 
circumstances warrant, may designate a 
specific ad hoc committee for each case 
in compliance with the membership rules 
set forth above. 

c. Procedures. --*The Committee in 
acting On a specific case appealed to the 
head of the activity shall set up its own 
internal procedures to facilitate decisions. * 
Hearings shall bé held and such additional 
investigation made as may be desirable. 
The employee shall have full opporutnity 
to present his side of the case, shall be 
informed of all the factors pertaining to 
management's position in the case, and 
shall have the right to reply thereto. 

The Committee shall have the right to 
call upon officers and civilian employees 
of the activity concerned to render assist- 
ance, present evidence or furnish pertinent 
records or material as it may require. 

(1) Recommendations. --The Committee 

‘shall submit to the head of the 


activity a written report on each 
grievance. The report shall 
indicate the members who parti- 
Cipated and shall include findings 
of factg, the opinion of the Com- 
mittee and the recommendation of 
the Committee as to final disposi- 
tion of the grievance. In the 
event of a split decision, a minor- 
ity opinion shall be prepared by 
the dissenting member of the Com- 
mittee and forwarded with the 
Committee's report. 


2-3. EXCEPTIONS TO PROCEDURE. 

a. Disci actions, --When disci- 
pliner) -desletens ands Br heads of ac- 
tivities are appealed as grievances, the 
first three stages of the procedure nor- 
mally will be eliminated, and the case 
forwarded to the fourth stage. How- 
ever, if desired, heads of activities 
can initiate action at the third stage. 
In cases initiated at the fourth stage, a 
third stage hearing may be requested 
by the Navy Department Grievance Ap- 
peal Board upon its review, if it finds 
that all pertinent facts and issues were 
not developed. When disciplinary deci- 
sions made by persons other than heads 
of activities are appealed, the grievance 
will be initiated at the stage immedi- 
ately above the level of supervision 
making the decision. This will avoid 
repetition of proceedings. 


b. Operation of statute or Civil 
Service Fegulation wand action ordered 
by the Civil Service Commission or other 
outside agencies. --A com which 
has as its a condition resulting 
solely from the operation of a statute or 
Civil Service regulation, or action which 
the activity is required to take by the 
Civil Service Commission or other out- 
side agency, which does not permit the 
exercise of administrative discretion, 
will not be processed as a grievance but 
will be forwarded to OIR Code 215 via 
the management control bureau or office 
for interpretation. This procedure will 
be used only when both the employee con-' 
cerned and the activity agree upon the 
facts and circumstances involved in the 
complaint. ® 
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2-4. NON-CONFORMITY WITH PRO- 
CEDURE, 


a. Direct appeals to ent. -- 
To be sure that a grievance receives 


prompt and orderly consideration, it is 
important that it be presented in accord- 
ance with the established procedure and 
through official channels. A request for 
investigation of a grievance or complaint 
received in the Navy Department from 
an employee which has not been carried 
through the proper procedure may be 
acknowledged and the employee advised 
that such grievance has been forwarded 
to the local activity for consideration in 
accordance with this procedure. The 
complaint will be forwarded via the 
management bureau or office to the field 
activity for discussion with the employee 
and consideration under the grievance 
procedure if found appropriate. 

b. Direct to heads of activi- 
ties, --When an employee appeals directly 
to the commanding officer or chief of 
the bureau o1 office without first pre- 
senting his case to lower ranking offi- 
cers or civilian supervisors, he shall be 
advised that his appeal will be handled in 
accordance with the established proce- 
dure, The commanding officer or chief 
of bureau or office shall initiate action 
at the proper stage to facilitate settle- 
ment of the grievance in accordance with 
the procedures contained in this Instruction. 





2-5. DISPOSITION OF APPEALS 
WHEN INVOLUNTARY SEPARATION 
ACTION IS TAKEN, 

a. Normally, a grievance appeal in 
process will be cancelled and no further 
action taken on it when the appellant sep- 
arates from the naval activity. 

b. As an exception to this rule the 
grievance will be processed to the fourth 
stage, after involuntary separation action, 
if both the following conditions are met: 
(1) the individual requests in writing at the 
time of separation that the grievance be 
processed to the fourth stage and (2) the 
corrective action requested is on such 
nature that it can be taken even though 
the individual is no longer employed at 
the activity. When the required condi- 
tions are met the individual's written re- 
quest will be forwarded with the case 
record. 
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c. When an employee is separated, or 
separation is contemplated, after a griev- 
ance has been forwarded to the fourth 
stage, the head of the activity concerned 
will submit a report of the circumstances 
to OIR Code 215 via the Bureai, indicating 
whether the grievance should be cancelled 
or continued, 


2-6. DISPOSITION OF APPEALS 
WHEN ® EMPLOYEE RESIGNS OR 
TRANSFERS. * 

a. <A grievance appeal in process at 
any stage will be cancelled when the 
* employee resigns or transfers to an- 
other naval activity or to another agency. 
This applies to field activities and the 
Departmental service.% OIR Code 215 
should be promptly notified via the 
Bureau when such action is taken after 
a grievance has been forwarded to the 
fourth stage. 


SECTION 3, TIME LIMITATIONS 


Paragraph No, 
Time limitations for initiation 
Of grievVANCeS ..cccccccccccceee Sl 


Time limitations for decisions 
and appeals Steere eeeeeeeeres 3-2 


3-1. TIME LIMITATIONS FOR INITIA- 
TION OF GRIEVANCES, --Grievances 
should be submitted by an employee as 
soon as possible, but usually not later 
than thirty calendar days from the time 
of the occurrence of the grievance. 

This does not limit the employee's right 

to submit evidence concerning events oc- 
curring previous to the alleged unfair action 
which he believes pertains to his grievance. 


3-2. TIME LIMITATIONS FOR DECI- 
SIONS AND APPEALS. 

a. Decisions,--Under normal circum- 
stances, decision at the first stage should 
not require over two working days. At the 
second stage, it should not require more 
than five working days. In the third stage, 
ten working days should be sufficient time 
for a decision to be made by the com- 
manding officer or chief of bureau or 
office. Whenever it is necessary for 
management to delay a decision because 
the matter requires further consideration, 
the employee shall be advised in writing 


“ 


“xn - & of @ 
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within the above time limitations of the 
reason for the delay and as to when he 
may expect a decision. 

b, Appeals, --Except in unusual cir- 
cumstances an employee's appeal from the 
decision at the first two stages should be 
made within three working days, and from 
the third stage, within ten working days, 
after his receipt of the decision. * Re- 
quests for additional time must be in 
writing and must cite the circumstances 
which prevent submission of the appeal 
within the specified time limit. Such 
requests will be considered by the indi- 
vidual designated to receive the appeal for 
forwarding to the next stage. For example 
the Commanding Officer will consider any 
request for extension of time to submit an 
appeal to the fourth stage. If extenuating 
circumstances are found to be present, 
permission may be granted for a reason- 
able delay in the submission of the appeal. 
If, on the other hand, evaluation of the 
circumstances indicates undue delay be- 
cause of dilatory tactics by the employee, 
his right to have his grievance processed 
further may be revoked. The employee 
should be informed in writing of the 
reasons his appeal is rejected. * 

c. Total e time, --The time 
limits Spec e for the respective 
stages may be adjusted at the discretion 
of the commanding officer or chief of bu- 
reau or office. However, a reasonable 
effort should be made by the commanding 
officer or chief of bureau or office to ar- 
rive at a third stage decision within 30 
working days from the time that an unsatis- 
factory decision is given the employee at 
the first stage. 


SECTION 4, TIME OFF FOR 
MEETINGS AND HEARINGS AND 
PREPARATION OF GRIEVANCES 


Paragraph No, 
Meetings and hearings .....ss+++ 4-1 
Preparation of grievances ...... 4-2 


4-1. MEETINGS AND HEARINGS, 

a. Meetings and hearings with super- 
visors and management held as a part of 
the grievance procedure will normally be 
on Government time during day shift work- 
ing hours without charge to leave of em- 
ployees or their representatives, provided 
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that employees involved shal! be paid only 
for that part of the time spent in these 
hearings which is within their normal 
working hours. 

b. While it is desirable that employees 
be tree to choose their own representatives, 
it is not intended that any employee shall be 
permitted to continually assist in pre- 
senting other employees’ grievances to 
the abnormal detriment of his regular 
duties, 


4-2, PREPARATION OF GRIEV- 
ANCES, --When requests are received for 
time off from regular work for the prepa- 
ration of a grievance, the decision of the 
con.i.anding officer, or chief of the bureau 
or office, or his authorized representative 
shall be made in the light of the circum- 
stances in each case, As a genera! rule, 
scheduled time off for an employee or a 
group of employees to prepare a grievance 
should not be approved. However, when 
the circumstances in a specific case are 
such that the interests of the Government 
may be served best by an exception to this 
general policy, it is permissible to grant 
an employee or a small group of employees 
a reasonable amount of time from regular 
work for this purpose, It should be fully 
understood that each case will be handled 
on its merits and that the decision rests 
solely with the commanding officer, or 
chief of the bureau or office. 


SECTION 5, ADVISORY RELATION- 
SHIP OF THE PERSONNEL STAFF 


Paragraph No. 
Relationship between line 
supervisors and members of 
the personnel staff .......++0++ 5-1 
Advice to employees .... ....6.+- 5-2 


5-1. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LINE 
SUPERVISORS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
PERSONNEL STAFF, 

a. Advisory function of personnel 
staff, -- trial Relations Officer 
(Civilian Personnel Officer) and other 
members of the personnel organization at 
in an advisory capacity to line supervisory 
officials on questions arising under the 
grievance procedure. It is a fundamental 
of good management that the line organi- 
zation has the ultimate responsibility for 
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maintaining sound employer-employee re- 
lationships. It follows that the respon- 
sibility for settling grievances rests 
clearly and solely in the hands of line 
supervision and cannot properly be 
lodged elsewhere. Without avoiding its 
responsibility, line supervision can and 
should make full use of the advice and 
assistance of the appropriate personnel 
representative. All levels of line 
management, from leadingman to com- 
manding officer, may refer grievance 
matters to the appropriate personnel 
representative for opinion and recom- 
mendation, It is essential that deci- 
sions be made only after careful con- 
sideration of all the pertinent facts, and 
the personnel representative may be re- 
quested to determine the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding a grievance and 
to submit these findings, together with 
information on applicable laws, regula- ‘ 
tions, and policies, to the responsible 
line official. In many cases, particu- 
larly in the first two stages of the 
grievance procedure, the employee may 
profitably be referred to a personnel 
representative for an interview, during 
which it is frequently possible to explain 
the applicable regulations and policies 
and the reasons for them in such a 
fashion that the employee will consider 
the n.atter settled. Similarly, on the 
basis of such an interview with the em- 
ployee or through discussion with the 
line supervisor, the personnel repre- 
sentative can frequently suggest a 
satisfactory solution to the line super- 
visor or advise him on how the matter 
might be handled in the light of over-all 
Navy Department or station policy. 


5-2. ADVICE TO EMPLOYEES, --The 
advice and assistance of Industrial Rela- 
tions Offices and Bureau Personnel Of- 
fices will be available to employees in 
connection with grievances and complaints. 


SECTION 6, RECORD OF GRIEVANCES 


Paragraph No. 
Record of grievances ......+.++- 6-1 


6-1, - RECORD OF GRIEVANCES, -- 
Each activity, bureau, and office shall 
keep a record of the nature and disposition 
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of all grievances arising within its own 
organization which reach any stage beyond 
the first. *#*The Grievance Record form, 
NAVEXOS 4043 (NCPI 80.8-Encl. 2) shall 
be used {cr recording of grievances. I 
is available at District Publication and 
Printing Offices. * 


SECTION 7, NAVY DEPARTMENT 
GRIEVANCE APPEAL BOARD 


Paragraph No, 
Function of the board ......se6:. 7-1 
Membership of the board ...... 7-2 
Recorder of the board ..... 1-3 
Procedures eee eeeeeesereeeeeres 1-4 


7-1. FUNCTION OF THE BOARD, -- 
A Navy Department Grievance Appeal 
Board is established to review and make 
recommendations on grievance appeals 
which are submitted to the Office of 
the Secretary in accordance with the 
provisions of this Instruction, 


7-2, MEMBERSHIP OF THE BOARD, 
--The Board shall consist of three mem- 
bers, as follows: one principal member 
who will act as chairman, and one addi- 
tional member, both from the Office of 
Industrial Relations, and both of whom 
shall have two alternates; and one mem- 
ber from the bureau or office concerned, 
In the apsence of the principal member 
his designated alternate shall act as 
chairman, 


a A of members to repre- 
Saopilies Bureau of Ships, Bureay oa. 
ies 
and the Bureau of Aeronautics. -- 


nance 

Since the majority of cases are sub- 
mitted to the Department from activities 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of 
Ships, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, these bureaus and offices 
will each designate a member and two 
alternates in writing to the Office of 
Industrial Relations, OIR Code 215. 
Such members will be authorized to 
consider cases originating in field ac- 
tivities of the bureau concerned, In 
the absence of a member the first or 
second alternate shail attend as desig- 


nated by the absent member. From 
time to time, as need administratively 
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arises, these bureaus may make sub- 
stitution= in their respective member- 
ships by letter to the Office of Indus- 
trial Relations, OIR Code 215. 


b. a eet ene ol members to repre- 
sent r ats and office. -- 
Bureaus and offices not specified above 
will appoint a member to the Board and 
indicate the person designated at the 
time they transmit cases to the Office 
of Industrial Relations. 


a & tment of members for con- 
sideration of he deparimenial cases. -- 
Bureaus and offices will appoint mem- 


bers to the Navy Department Grievance 
Appeal Board at the time cases orig- 
inating in the Departmental service are 
transmitted to the Office of Industrial 
Relations, 


7-3. RECORDER OF THE BOARD. -- 
A civilian employee in the Office of Indus- 
trial Relations shall be appointed Recorder 
and he shall have one alternate. 


7-4, PROCEDURES, 

a, --The Board will meet at 
the It shall set up 
its own internal procedures to facilitate 
its review of cases, using the most effec- 
tive means available. The Board will 
have the right to call upon both civilian 
employees and military personnel to 
render technical assistance or to furnish 
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pertinent records, materials or state- 
ments for its deliberations. The Board's 
review will be limited to the grievance 
record, including al) pertinent papers. 
The Board will not conduct s personal 
hearing at the fourth stage. If in the 
opinion of the Board additional evidence 
is necessary to completely develop the 
case and cannot be obtained in any other 
way, the case may be remanded to the 
activity for reopening of the hearing at 
the third stage. 

b&b OR mendations, --The recom- 
mendations of the Board in each grievance 
appeal will be prepared by the Re corder 
in the form of an action letter. The final 
decision in the case will be made in the 
Office of the Secretary after consideration 
of the recommendations of the Board. 


SECTION 8, ENCLOSURES 
8-1. Grievance Procedure Chart. 


8-2. Grievance Record Form 


File No. - OIR 210 
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GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE CHART 
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ADMINISTRATION OF EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Personnel Instruction No. 6 (D-6), revised August 10, 1955. Issued by Office 
of Personnel Administration 
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A. Bulletin Boards. 
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I. BASIS FOR THE PROGRAM 


Within its area of discretion and in accordance with applicable statutes 
and Executive orders, the Department of Labor, in order to discharge its func- 
tions more efficiently and more effectively, endeavors to provide and maintain 
for its employees the most favorable working conditions by good personnel 
administration, by improved supervisory practice, and by development of a 
high degree of cooperation among all its employees. 

The maintenance of good relations between supervisory employees and non- 
supervisory employees is essential to an effective public service. We are all em- 
ployees working to carry out the programs and policies established by the Con- 
gress and the President. 

The policy and procedures contained in this instruction have been developed 
in consultation with organized employee groups, and are the result of an effort 
by all participants to operate cooperatively and to reach a common under- 
standing. 

This instruction is issued by authority of General Order No. 13 and forms 
the entire statement of policy and procedures governing relations of the De- 
partment with its employees. The grievance procedure contained herein has 
been approved by the Civil Service Commission as meeting the requirements of 
chapter E2 of the Federal Personnel Manual. 





Il. EMPLOYEE RELATIONS POLICY 





A. Conferences 


Responsibility for the maintenance of good relationships between employee 
unions and management representatives of the Department rests upon them 
equally. Joint conferences and other forms of cooperation between employees 
or their representatives and the administrative officials of the Department to 
improve the efficiency, working conditions, and well-being of employees shall 
be encouraged. Bmployees of the Department shall have the right to designate 
representatives of their own choosing for the purpose of such joint conferences 
and other forms of cooperation; and there shall be no discrimination against 
such designated representatives or the persons or groups selecting them. Meet- 
ings of such parties shall be held at the request of either party. The time, 
place, frequency, and composition of the meetings shall be decided upon to 
the mutual satisfaction of the parties. Both parties shall be informed in advance 
of the major points for discussion at each meeting. Insofar as possible, all such 
meetings shall be scheduled during official hours of duty. 


B. Consultation with supervisors 


Employees of the Department have the right, and are expected, to consult 
freely with their supervisors on any matters affecting their duties, working 
conditions, and employment status. When such consultation is requested either 
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by individual employees or by their representatives, supervisors shal! make 
themselves available promptly for consultation on any such matters under 
their jurisdiction, 

©. Consultation with the Director of Personnel 


Employees of the Department shall have the right to consult freely wil 
the Director of Personnel or his representatives orally or in writing. 


D. Union membership 


Employees of the Department have the right to join or to refrain from joining 
lawful unions or other lawful employee organizations or associations. In the 
exercise of this right, they shall be free from coercion, restraint, discrim 
ination, or reprisal. 


BR. Right of appeal 


Employees of the Department shall have the right to appeal from any decision 
of their supervisors on aspects of their working conditions and relationships 
which are outside their control and which arise out of their employment status 
and their rights and privileges under this or other personnel policies; and 
they shall have the right to designate representatives of their own choosing 
to assist them in the presentation of such appeals. Any pending or proposed 
personnel action which has been made the subject of an appeal in conformance 
with section III B below shall not be consummated pending settlement of the 
appeal, unless the Secretary determines that postponement of the action pend 
ing outcome of the appeal would cause a hazard to other employees or to 
property, would reflect unfavorably upon the reputation or integrity of the 
Department, or would be otherwise detrimental to the best interests of the 
Department. 


IF, Policy changes 


No major changes in the personnel policies of the Department which would 
affect the welfare of its employees will be instituted without adequate advance 
notice and an opportunity for comment having been given to unions representing 
Department of Labor employees. 


Ill, PROCEDURE FOR THE ADJUSTMENT OF GRIEVANCES 


In presenting a grievance, an employee will be unimpeded and assured freedom 
from restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, or reprisal. 


A, Coverage and exclusions 


This grievance procedure provides a method for disposing of disagreements 
between employees and their supervisors on aspects of the employees’ working 
conditions and relationships which are outside their control. This procedure 
is not concerned with performance ratings, reduction in force, actions appealable 
under section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, personnel security 
determinations, matters appealable under the Government employment policy, 
classification actions under the Classification Act of 1949, or removals and other 
disciplinary actions which are not caused by issues arising out of the employee- 
supervisor relationship. 

Procedures for obtaining impartial review of performance ratings or for appeal- 
ing performance ratings to boards of review are given in personnel instruction 
No. 15. Procedures for appealing a notice of reduction in force are given in 
chapter R3 of the Federal Personnel Manual. Procedures for appeal of actions 
appealable under section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 are given in 
part 22, chapter ZI, Federal Personnel Manual. Procedures for appeal under the 
Government employment policy are given in General Order No. 40. Procedures for 
appeals of classification actions (which may be appealed to either the director 
of personnel or the Civil Service Commission) are given in personnel instruction 
No, 22. Procedures for consideration of an employee’s reply to reasons cited 
for his proposed removal where the proposed removal is not caused by issues 
arising out of the employee-supervisor relationship are given in General Order 
No. 61 (personnel security cases), personnel instruction No. 30, and in the letter 
of charges to the employee. 

A decision to separate an employee while serving a probationary or trial period 
may not be appealed under this procedure because the probationary or trial 
period is an integral part of the examination for entry into the service. How- 
ever, a probational or trial period employee who believes he is not being given 
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a reasonable and fair opportunity to make good may appeal under these proce- 
dures: but his appeal must be filed before he is notified of a decision to separate 
him during probationary or trial period. Employees appointed for limited or 
temporary periods may not appeal the termination of their appointments. The 
transfer of an employee from one official station to another shall not be appeal- 
able unless it is alleged, with offer or proof, that the transfer action is being taken 
for reasons of personal prejudice or other reasons not related to the efficiency 
of the service or for disciplinary reasons. 


B. Procedural requirements 


1. Initial discussions.—A grievance is an employee’s expressed feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with aspects of his working conditions and relationships which are 
outside his control. Questions and problems in these areas occur throughout the 
Department, and almost all of them are settled satisfactorily by informal dis- 
cussion between the employee and*his immediate supervisor. Normally, the 
employee presents his problem personally to the immediate supervisor unless he 
has reason to believe that an interview with his immediate supervisor would be 
prejudicial to him. In such case, the employee may present the matter directly 
to the next higher supervisor. 

The supervisor to whom the problem is presented shall make every effort to 
settle it if it is within his authority to settle it. If he is unable to make satis- 
factory adjustment within 10 workdays, he shall advise the employee of his 
right to take the matter up with the next higher supervisor, either orally or in 
writing, within 10 workdays. If the next higher supervisor's proposed settle- 
ment is not satisfactory to the employee, he shall advise the employee of his right 
to present his grievance in writing within 10 workdays to the next higher super- 
visor and on up the supervisory line, if he fails to receive a satisfactory adjust- 
ment or explanation. The employee shall be allowed a reasonable amount of 
official time to prepare and present his case at this time and at any other time 
that additional preparation or presentation is needed. 

If the supervisor to whom the problem is presented does not have authority 
to settle it, he shall so advise the employee and authorize him to take up the 
matter with the next higher supervisor. If the supervisor at the second level 
does not have authority to settle the problem, he shall ask the employee to state 
his problem in writing within 10 days. Upon receipt of the written statement, 
this supervisor shall refer the case within 5 workdays to the next higher super- 
visor, with his recommendation for settlement. Thereafter, if higher authority 
is required for settlement, the case shall be referred with recommendation within 
5 workdays after receipt. However, the supervisor at each successive level shall 
make every reasonable effort to reach a satisfactory settlement of the grievance, 
and no referral to higher level shall be made unless the settlement clearly requires 
decisions or actions which are not within his authority. 

2. Negotiation at intermediate supervisory levels.—Negotiations at any level 
may be carried on in the presence of the supervisors who have referred the com- 
plaint. In no case will a decision be made without consultation with such super- 
visors. Negotiations must be conducted promptly. An official responsible for 
negotiations in a particular case who is unable to meet with the employee or his 
representatives shall designate an alternate who shall have full authority to act 
for him. 

Once a grievance has been reduced to writing, each official shall notify the em- 
ployee or his representatives in writing either of the decision in the case or of 
his referral of the grievance to a higher level of authority within 5 working days 
after the complaint has been presented to him, unless a longer period is agreed 
upon. A copy of each decision made on the merits of a grievance which has been 
reduced to writing, together with a copy of the complaint, shall be sent to the 
chief of the bureau or office and to the director of personnel. 

3. Referral to grievance committee—If no satisfactory adjustment of the 
grievance has been achieved below the administrative level of the bureau head, 
the employee may by memorandum to the bureau head request in writing, within 
5 workdays of the last decision on or referral of the grievance, consideration of 
his grievance by an ad hoe grievance committee. Such consideration shall in 
clude an orn] hearing unless, by agreement, the hearing is waived and considera- 
tion by the committee limited to the written record. The bureau head, if he 
finds that the written record of the grievance has not sufficiently developed and 
clarified the issues, shall so advise the employee or his representative in writing 
and ask that the grievance be restated before proceeding further. If the issues 
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involve Department of Labor policies or other regulations control of which is 
outside the jurisdiction of the head of the bureau, he should refer the appeal 
immediately to the Director of Personnel and notify the employee or his repre- 
sentative accordingly. Otherwise, the bureau head shall provide for considera- 
tion of the grievance by an ad hoc grievance committee of three members chosen 
from among the employees of the Department of Labor, as follow : 

(a) One member designated by the employee or his representative in his re 
quest for consideration ; 

(b) One member designated by the bureau head within 5 days after he re 
ceives the request for consideration ; 

(c) A third member, who shall be chairman, designated by the members ap- 
pointed under a and b within 5 workdays after appointment of the bureau 
designee. If the two members are unable to agree on a chairman within that 
period, they shall ask the Director of Personnel for a panel of three names. If 
a selection from among these three names cannot be agreed upon, each member 
shall have one challenge and the remaining unchallenged person on the panel 
shall be the third member of the committee. 

4. Conduct of hearings—Within 5 workdays after the chairman has been ap 
pointed, the grievance committee shall begin consideration of the record or shall 
notify the employee, the bureau head, and the Director of Personne! of the date 
for beginning hearings. Hearings of the committee—like negotiations between 
supervisors and the employee or his representatives—will be held during regular 
working hours. Pertinent personnel records and other documents shall be 
made available to the grievance committee and, by the grievance committee, 
to the employee or his representatives. Where transcripts or stenographic 
reports pertinent to a case are introduced, copies of such transcripts and reports 
shall be furnished the employee or his representatives. 

A representative of the Director of Personnel may attend all hearings held by 
the grievance committee to furnish expert advice on personnel matters and to 
see that the hearings are properly conducted in accordance with the procedure 
for conducting hearings by grievance committees established by the Director of 
Personnel. 

5. Recommendation of committee.—As soon as possible after the hearings or 
deliberations have been completed, this committee shall recommend in writing 
to the bureau or office head the action the committee believes should be taken. 
Such recommendation shall include a summary of pertinent facts involved. 
Copies of the committee’s recommendation shall be given to the employee or his 
representatives and to the Director of Personnel. If a transcript or other record 
of the hearings is made, such transcript of record chall be forwarded to the 
Director of Personnel with his copy of the recommendation; and a copy of the 
transcr pt or record shall be made available to the employee or his representatives. 

6. Decision by bureau head.—Within 6 workdays after receipt of the commit- 
tee’s recommendation, the bureau or office head shall give his decision in writing 
to the employee or his representatives, with copy to the Director of Personnel. 
and shall make certain that the decision is known and understood by the super- 
visors involved. . 

7. Appeal to Secretary.—The aggrieved employee or his representative may 
appeal in writing to the Secretary of Labor through the Director of 1’er- 
from the decision of the bureau or office head within 6 workdays after receipt 
of the decision. No formal hearing will be held at this level. 


Ivy. PUBLICITY ACTIVITIES OF EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS IN BUILDINGS OCCUPIED 
BY THE DEPARTMEN1 
A. Bulletin boards 


Adequate bulletin-board space for the exclusive use of employee organizations 
shall be provided in all buildings occupied by offices of the Department upon 
request. Employee organizations may use these boards for posting announce- 
ments, circulars, bulletins, or similar material, subject to the following standards: 

1. Notices or literature shall be reasonable in size, shall be properly identified 
as material of the organized employee group, shall contain nothing that would 
seem to identify it as official Department material or to imply that it is sponsored 
or endorsed by the Department, and shall be restricted to matters of direct con- 
cern to employees in relation to their employment by the Government. 

2. Bulletin boards shall be kept in order, and any obsolete material removed 
promptly. The official in charge of offices in a building having a bulletin board 
for group use is authorized to clear the board of obsolete material monthly 
provided he returns it to the head of the group by which it was posted. 
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Lb. Notices and circulars 

Employee organizations shall make any distributions of their notices, circulars, 
and similar material in the Department's offices outside of regular office hours. 
All notices, circulars, and similar material so distributed shall conform to the 
standards prescribed above for material posted on bulletin boards. 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
PROCEDURE FOR CONDUCTING HEARINGS BY GRIEVANCE COMMITTEES 


Grievance committees established in accordance with Personnel Instruction No, 
6, Revised, “Administration of Employee Relations in the Department of Labor,” 
shall conduct hearings in accordance with the following procedures : 

(1) A quorum of the grievance committee shall consist of its three members. 

(2) The grievance committee shall give the appellant and the bureau or office 
head at least 3 days’ notice in writing of the date, time, and place set for the 
hearing. 

(3) The grievance committee shall consider the record of the grievance, in- 
cluding the appeal, the appellant’s original written statement of the grievance 
and all official statements supplementary thereto, all notification and referral 
letters or memorandums, and all other official correspondence and documents per- 
tinent to the grievance; shall obtain and review other pertinent files and records 
of the Department; and shall otherwise investigate the appeal presented for its 
consideration in order fully to develop all pertinent facts in the case. 

(4) The grievance committee shall hear testimony from the appellant or his 
representatives and his witnesses and the bureau or office head or his repre- 
sentatives and his witnesses and, in its discretion on its own motion or the 
motion of any party, may summon additional witnesses and call for the production 
of official files or documents of the Department. When necessary witnesses are 
not available to appear at the hearing the committee may consider such affidavits 
from these witnesses as are submitted. Any member of the committee or any 
representative may interrogate witnesses. However, the committee shall not 
have the power to compel the appearance or testimony of any employee. No 
evidence, written or oral, shall be used by any member of the committee in 
reaching a decision unless the evidence has been given at the hearing or made 
available to all members of the committee and to the appellant and his repre- 
sentatives and the bureau or office head and his representatives. The disposition 
of any exhibits offered in evidence by either party shall be determined and 
specified by majority vote of the committee at the time they are introduced. Any 
exhibits which the committee determines are to be retained permanently shall 
become a part of the record of the grievance. 

(5) Strict legal rules of evidence and of procedure shall not be applied; but 
reasonable bounds shall be maintained as to competency, relevancy, and ma- 
teriality of evidence. Except as stated herein and in personnel instruction No. 
6, the committee shall have full authority to prescribe the procedure for the 
conduct of the hearing; including the authority to stipulate by agreement of the 
parties what an absent witness would have testified and to limit by unanimous 
agreement the presentation of purely cumulative evidence. 

(6) At the request of either the appellant or the bureau management, ani 
upon unanimous agreement of the committee, the hearing shall be stenographi- 
cally recorded. When the hearing is stenographically recorded, the appellant 
and the bureau head shall be given an opportunity to review the transcript and 
suggest such corrections as they think necessary. Arrangements for the record- 
ing of the hearing shall be made by the bureau in which the appellant is em- 
ployed. If the hearing is not stenographically recorded, the chairman shall 
prepare a digest of the hearing. The other members of the committee shall be 
given an opportunity to review the digest, and corrections shall be made by 
majority vote of the committee. Necessary secretarial assistance to the commit- 
tee shall be arranged for by the Office of Personnel Administration. 

(7) Hearings shall be private. Attendance shall be limited to members of 
the committee, the appellant and not more than two of his representatives, the 
bureau head and not more than two of his representatives, a representative of 
the Director of Personnel, and the witness who is testifying. In addition, any 
employee of the Department named in the written appeal who may be adversely 
affected by the recommendation of the committee shall be admitted to the hear- 
ings and shall be permitted to make a statement in his or her own behalf. 
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(8) The Department cannot legally incur travel or other expenses for em- 
ployees of other Federal agencies or for persons not in the Federal service who 
are called upon to participate in hearings. If funds are available, payment of 
travel expenses may be authorized for employees of this Department whose 
presence is deemed necessary by the grievance committee in connection with 
hearings. It is the policy of the Department to have grievance committees con- 
vene in or as close as possible to the localities where the appellant and witnesses 
reside, 

(9) All expenses incurred by the grievance committee shall be borne by the 
bureau or office in which the grievance arose. 

(10) Decision with respect to its recommendation shall be made by majority 
vote of the committee and shall be made entirely on the merits of the case as it 
appears in the record of administrative consideration and as presented before 
the committee. If the decision of the grievance committee is not unanimous, 
the dissenting member may file a minority report which shall be made a part 
of the grievance committee record and recommendation. The decision of the 
grievance committee shall be rendered not later than 14 calendar days following 
the last day of the hearing. Any exception to this deadline shall be explained 
in writing. 





EXISTING LAWS WHICH WoULD Br AFFECTED BY THE ENACTMENT OF 
SUBSECTION e (2) (B) or 8S. 3593 


The establishment of arbitration boards empowered to make final and con- 
clusive decisions on personnel policy matters enumerated in subsection e (2) (A) 
of S. 3593 would abrogate or modify statutory authorities grunted the Civil 
Service Commission under the following laws: 


Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 


Section 12 of this act authorizes the Commission to review and make final de- 
terminations in reduction-in-forece actions affecting both veterans and nonvet- 
erans.. Section 14 of this act provides the Commission with the authority to 
review and rule on discharges, reductions in rank or compensation and suspen- 
sions for more than 30 days of veterans. Although the Commission would still 
be charged with the responsibility for the administration of this law, enactment 
of S. 3593 would require that the Commission relinquish its authority to review 
any action which was submitted to the arbitration board for decision. 


Classification Act of 1949, as amended 


Under this law agencies are permitted to classify positions subject to a post- 
audit by the Commission. At present, alleged improper classification of positions 
may be appealed to the Civil Service Commission. The Commission is author- 
ized to make a final determination as to whether a position has been properly 
classified in accordance with its established standards. Enactment of the pend- 
ing legislation would allow arbitration boards to rule on classification actions 
without requiring that their decisions conform to the standards promulgated 
by the Commission. 


Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912, as amended 


The Commission is authorized under this act to review and rule on removals 
or suspensions of employees in the competitive service where it is alleged that 
the prescribed procedures have not been followed. SS. 3598 would permit arbi- 
tration boards to interpret the provisions of this law to determine whether the 
action being reviewed met the requirements of the act. The board would not 
be bound by prior interpretations rendered by the Commission. 


Civil Service Act of 1883, as amended 


Under authority of the act the Commission establishes qualifications standards 
that an employee must meet for promotion or reassignment in the competitive 
service. Under S. 3593 an arbitration board could decide a case involving a pro- 
motion action without regard to the qualification standards established by the 
Civil Service Commission. The arbitration board would in effect be in a posi- 
tion to authorize exceptions to qualifications standards in individual cases. 

In summary the policy areas enumerated in e (2) (A) include some in which 
the Commission exercises rulemaking and appellate functions which have been 
vested in the Commission by law. S. 3593 would in effect be an amendment to 
all the statutes under which the Commission has been granted administrative 
jurisdiction. 
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SuHort History or tHE CivIL SERVICE COMMISSION'S OFFICIAL POSITION ON 
EMPLOYEE-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS BILLS, 1949 To DATE 


81ST CONGRESS 


April 27, 1949: Upon request,.the Commission sent a report to Congressman 
Murray which favored H. R. 3702 (Rhodes), provided that coverage was extended 
to all Federal employee unions rather than only to postal employee unions. 

June 1, 1949: The Commission sent a report to Congressman Murray which 
amended its report of April 27, 1949. The amended report requested more time 
to study H. R 5702 and a greater opportunity to confer with officials of appro- 
priate agencies, 

April 4, 1950: Commission sent report to Congressman Murray on H. R. 3702 
submitting language for revision and indicating that the Commission had been 
unable to ascertain from the Bureau of the Budget information as to the relation- 
ship of this proposed legislation to the program of the President. 

June 21, 1950: The Commission Chairman testified on H. R. 3702 before a sub- 
committee of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. The Chair- 
man stated that the Commission favored the objectives of the proposed legisla- 
tion, but said he believed that these objectives could be accomplished through an 
Executive order without need for legislation. 

December 20, 1950: The Commission sent to Senator Johnston its report on 
S. 3202 (Langer) a companion bill to H. R. 3702 stating “that while it was felt 
that the matter might well be taken care of by Executive order,” the Commission 
would have no objection to S. 3202, if it were revised as suggested in our report 
of April 4, 1950, on H. R. 3702. The report stated that we had been advised by 
the Bureau of the Budget that the bill is not in accord with the program of the 
President. 

82D CONGRESS 


August 13, 1951: The Commission Chairman testified before a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service on S. 408 and 8S. 568. In his 
testimony, the Chairman proposed substitute language for the bills, but empha- 
sized his belief that legislative action was unnecessary. 

September 11, 1951: The Commission reports of H. R. 554, H. R. 571, S. 408, 
and S. 563 were submitted to Congress. These reports repeated, in substance, 
the Commission Chairman’s testimony of August 13, 1951. The report suggested 
amendatory language for the bills but emphasized that no legislative action was 
required. 

March 6, 1952: The Commission Chairman testified before the House Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service on H. R. 554 and H. R. 571 __siIn his testimony the 
Commission Chairman stated that the “entire subject is one which can best be 
regulated by administrative action within the executive branch.” He suggested 
substitute language but added “I wish to emphasize my previous statements that 
no legislative action is required.” 


84TH CONGRESS 


September 6, 1955: The Commission sent a report to Senator Johnston on 8. 810, 
This report stated that the Commission believed “it would be better for any 
necessary details of union-management relationships to be worked out by the 
executive branch ; and opposed enactment of the bill. 

May 25, 1956: The Commission sent a report to Senator Johnston on 8S. 3593. 
The report recommended against the enactment of the bill stating that there was 
no need for legislative action. 

May 24, 1956: The Commission Chairman testified before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service on S. 3598. In his testimony the Chairman 
stated that he did not believe “there was any need for the enactment of S. 3598” 
and recommended against legislative action. 





BrikEF OFFERED RY THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES REBUT- 
TING STATEMENTS BY ADMINISTRATION AND AGENCY REPRESENTATIVES TO THE 
SENATE Post OFFICE AND CIvIL SERVICE COMMITTEE 


When administration and agency representatives testified before the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Commission May 24, 1956, concerning the desirabil- 
ity of enacting S. 3593, they were rather emphatic in their opposition to the bill. 
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(heir statements have been reviewed in the national office of the American 
federation of Government Employees. Counterstatements were prepared after 
this analysis to indicate the fallacies in spec.fic arguments. 

These management representatives were unanimous in opposing the bill, 
Arguments were similar or duplicated. Points which they made against the 
iveasure seemed at times to be strained and to represent an artificially premised 
effort to prove the bill unworkable. Nowhere did they show convincingly why 
the Federal Government insists upon a legislative basis for employer-employee 
relations in private enterprise and considers it to be unnecessary for its own 
cmployees and incompatible with the civil service. 

Commeuts on the more important issues are as follows (the statement by the 
Government official appears first and is followed by the AFGE comment thereon) :. 

in letter from Bureau of the Budget: “It is still our belief that the mechanics 
of employee-management relationships in the Government would be most satis- 
factory if allowed to develop in the manner best suited to the widely varying 
situations in the various departments and agencies. We therefore recommend 
against enactment of S. 1191 or S. 3593.” 

‘Lhe statement is vague—completely lacking in anything approaching a specific 
objection to the bill or a clear reason why a distinction should be made between 
Government aud private business. The Government does not say to private busi- 
ness: “KEmployee-management relationships will develop more satisfactorily if 
handled in a manner best suited to the varying conditions in different industries.” 
On the contrary, the statement of official policy in section 1 of the National Labor 
Relations Act indicates that “experience has proved that protection by law of 
the right of employees to organize and bargain collectively safeguards commerce 
from injury, impairment, or interruption.” The same section states that “certain 
recognized sources of industrial strife and unrest” may be removed “by restoring 
equality of bargaining power between employers and employees.” 

The scope of the bill is to provide a general and basic policy of Government 
toward employee-management relationships in the civil service. The conditions 
which prevail throughout commerce and industry can scarcely be viewed as less 
widely divergent than those in the Government service. In the civil service, entry 
and tenure are controlled by one central authority; such employment conditions 
as leaves of absence, hours of duty, rates paid salaried employees, and conditions 
of retirement are legislated by Congress. Federal employment is less than 4 
percent of the total civilian labor force which is distributed among hundreds of 
separate enterprises making innumerable d'fferent products or offering countless 
varied services. These firms in turn are subject to all the varied requirements 
of Federal and State laws and to ordinances and regulations of about 6,000 coun- 
ties and more than 4,200 towns and cities having a population of 2,500 or more. 
Where could there be more varying conditions? 

Philip Young, Chairman, Civil Service Commission: “The administration 
does not believe that there is any need for the enactment of S. 3593. Representa- 
tives of employee organizations are now afforded ample opportunity to present 
their views to agency officials and make any recommendations or suggestions 
they desire on matters of interest to their members.” 

It is true that representatives of employee organizations are now afforded the 
opportunity to present their views to agency officials. It cannot be accurately 
stated that the opportunity is “ample,” if that term is intended to mean that 
they are permitted to express their views on every projected policy determination 
of importance, or to review and comment on drafts of proposed orders, regula- 
tions, procedures, or legislative proposal of any consequence. No one could 
expect adoption of every suggestion, but there is a vast difference between per- 
mitting an organization representative to discuss a matter with a Government 
official and having some expectation that the suggestion will be given serious 
consideration and possibly adopted. 

It is difficult to comprehend the statement predicating opposition to S. 3593 on 
the ground that it is not needed. If organizations are now accorded full recog- 
nition, what objection is there to giving that recognition legal sanction? If what 
the Chairman of the Commission says is correct, it would be no more than a 
reaffirmation of an existing fact. Surely there must be a more plausible reason 
which has not yet been expressed. 

Mr. Young: “The development and maintenance of a sound program of 
employee-management relations is a long-range effort requiring constant study 
and revision to meet changing situations. Such a progress cannot be created 
by prescribing uniform and inflexible procedures, requiring arbitration of all 
disputes and providing punitive measures. Such a prescription ignores the 
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wide differences in agency situations which, over the years, have led to the 
adoption of varied practices in employee-management relations tailored to meet 
the specific needs of the individual agencies. We believe that agency heads 
should continue to have full opportunity to confer with employee representatives 
in the development and installation of such programs which best satisfy the needs 
of both employees and management. It would be a serious error to legislate 
detailed and inflexible procedures which could not be readily changed should 
they later prove unworkable or undesirable.” 

Employee organizations are not seeking “inflexible procedure.” That would 
be undesirable for them as it would be for management. It simply cannot be 
stibstantiated that harm will come to employee-management relations if Congress 
legislates a general basic policy recognizing employee organizations as bona fide 
representatives of their members and requiring Government officials to accord 
them the opportunity to represent their members and to be consulted as to the 
desires and viewpoint of the employees affected. 

How could the passage of such legislation prevent agency heads from continu- 
ing “to have full opportunity to confer with employee representatives”? The 
organizations are not only asking the continuation of the opportunity to confer, 
where it now exists, but they are hopeful that such a law will initiate such a 
policy in agencies now showing great reluctance to do so. 

Mr. Young: “S. 3593 would provide for officers and representatives of national 
organizations to present grievances in behalf of their members. This right is 
already included in a broad authority granted under Commission instructions. 
The Commission requires that each agency in the executive branch establish 
orderly procedures for the effective handling of employee grievances.” 

It is not denied that the officers or other representatives of employee organiza- 
tions now may appear before boards or grievance committees or otherwise assist 
their members in processing their complaints. But it is still not based on a spe- 
cific provision in law. It will be noted that Mr. Young refers to “Commission 
instructions.” Ue does not indicate to what extent the passage of S. 3593 would 
interfere with the existing “orderly procedures” already in existence or how it 
could do anything but strengthen the present procedures. 

‘“Mr. Young. Agency officials are advised to consult with employees in the 
establishment of these grievance procedures and to grant employees the right 
to select a representative of their own choosing to present their grievances * * *.” 

It will be noted that the word “advised” is used to indicate the manner in which 
the Commission “requires” agencies to permit employee representatives to par- 
ticipate in grievance procedures. It is not believed inaccurate to say that this 
is one indication that legal sanction is needed for employee representation in 
these procedures, 

Mr. Young was asked what was meant by “advised,” but no direct answer was 
forthcoming. He went into some detail outlining the standards which the Com- 
mission applies in reviewing an agency's grievance procedure. He was asked if 
the word “shall” appeared in any of these standards. He replied: “I think 
‘should’ is the term; is it not?” Again, there was no statement that any com- 
pulsion was exerted by the Commission to require observance of the standards 
for grievance procedures. 

“Mr. YounG. In contrast to the requirement of earlier language in the bill 
specifying ‘representatives of national organizations, subsection (2) (a) refers 
to ‘representatives of employee organizations.’ * * * As used in the bill, the 
expression ‘employee organization’ could conceivably include fraternal organiza- 
tions and veteran organizations as well as labor unions.” 

This is a rather farfetched interpretation of the term “employee organiza- 
tions.” First, the term is used in connection with the handling of employee 
grievances. Thus, usage definitely narrows the scope of the term to the field 
of industrial relations. According to common usage and labor-relations law, 
court decisions, and the like, the processing of grievances is an activity solely 
within the sphere of a labor union. 

It would be a strange situation wherein a fraternal organization would assume 
an industrial-relations function. Of course, at times, any organization might 
indicate an interest in a particular member. That might involve a church, a 
banking corporation, a professional society, or any one of other types of groups 
that make no claim to having a labor-management objective. 

A veteran organization is not an example parallel to a fraternal body. Vet- 
erans organizations constantly intervene in civil-service matters which involve 
the veteran preference law, but they do not make it a practice of becoming 


involved in the ordinary operating problems with which a union deals as a matter 
of its usual activity. 
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ate 


“Mr. YounG. Important decisions on matters such as pay rates are determined 
by Congress. Decisions in other important areas, as reduction in force, are 
dictated by congressional action and policies established for the entire executive 
branch. These leave little room for individual agency action. Even where 
agencies are permitted some latitude in the impletation of these decisions, they 
are guided by the intent of Congress and the Chief Executive and cannot enter 
into agreements with employee groups which would circumvent or modify these 
broad policies.” 

Again there is lacking a distinction between the basic law enacted by Congress 
and the policy determinations that may be made by the Civil Service Commission 
and in certain instances by the various agencies. It is true that Classification 
Act pay rates are fixed and may be changed only by Congress, but there is a large 
area for disagreement with respect to the application of that law. Not only may 
an employee question the proper allocation of his position but the Classification 
Act specifically grants him that right. This is an appeal matter and becomes a 
type of action which may be referred to a regional office of the Commission and in 
sole cases appealed further to the central office of the Commission. To all 
practical purposes its handling resembles a grievance. Thus it is not in any 
way incorrect to include “rates of pay” among the matters with which an em 
ployee organization may be properly concerned and on which it will be able to 
obtain a decision which, of course, is not legislated by Congress. It must be 
reached in the same manner as many other official determinations by means of 
interpreting what seems to be the proper application of the law involved. 

Furthermore, the agencies likewise may be involved with respect to pay matters 
in more than one way. An employee is urged to appeal the classification of his 
position first to his agency. If he is compensated according to the prevailing 
rate pay system, his agency may fix his wage rates after making a wage survey. 
There are various possibilities of disagreement in connection with one of these 
surveys and they can best be handled through organization representations. 
There may be some question as to the inclusion of firms which may not seem 
appropriate, the area in which the survey is conducted, the designation of cer 
tain jobs in industry as being comparable with those in Government. 

It is difficult to understand how the Chairman of the Commission came to use 


the word “agreements” and to think of the bill having the objective of requiring 
Officials to reach agreements with employee organizations. Union representa- 
tives who have discussed this bill publicly, either in congressional hearings or 
elsewhere, have not indicated that they are seeking agreements, if that term is to 
be given the usual connotation of a contract entered into between an employer 
and a union, 


NATIONAL PostAL TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
Vay 26, 1956. 
Hon. OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Sir: It has come to my attention that Mr. Weatherbee, bureau of Personnel, 
Post Office Department, directed some attention to the testimony given by the 
writer before your committee on May 15, 1956. 

There appears to be a need of a little clarification and, with your kind permis- 
sion, I’d like to furnish it. 

On December 3, 1955, five new level-6 clerks were assigned to the railway 
transportation unit of the office of regional transportation manager of the 
Philadelphia region. This office located presently in Pittsburgh, Pa. Of the 5 
only 1 had previous experience in this work. 

Mr. Weatherbee states the regional transportation manager and the regional 
personnel manager received letters in their offices from me on May 11, 1956. 
That statement is accurate in itself. There is a chronology of prior events, 
however. 

The level-4 clerk was again assigned level-6 work beginning April 9, 1956. The 
conditions were officially reported April 16. The reply of April 17 indicated 
denial of credit for the previous service in the level-6 capacity. The level-4 
clerk entered protest April 19, and again April 25. The clerk involved referred 
the matter to me May 1, on which date I wrote the regional transportation man- 
ager. A letter dated May 7, from that office refused our claim on the grounds 
that “Since the level-6 position was * * * filled by the regular occupant, * * * 
another person could not be assigned to the same position.” Dated May 10, I 
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directed letters to the people mentioned above and received by them May 11. 
I brought this matter to your attention in my testimony for two reasons: a 
shared lack of confidence in success and to demonstrate that in event it is 
refused—then to whom do we turn? 
With every good wish, I am, 
Sincerely, 


Howarp G. ROWAN. 





MEMORANDUM 


EXAMPLES OF WHAT CAN AND IS BEING DONE IN GOVERNMENT TO FURTHER UNION- 
EMPLOYEE-M ANAGEMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


MakcH 2, 1955. 
To: All BPA employees. 
From: Byron L. Price. 
Subject: Establishment of an employee liaison committee. 


To facilitate communication of employee group problems from the employees 
of the administration to the Administrator and to augment existing channels of 
communications from the Administrator to the employees, an employee liaison 
committee has been formed. 

The committee, consisting of the Assistant Administrator as chairman and 
three employee representatives, will meet regularly on a biweekly basis to dis- 
cuss matters of particular concern to management or to the employees. The 
meetings will be limited to 1-hour duration and will not entertain individual 
grievances or complaints unless they can be directly related to group problems 
or management affairs. 

Employee representatives will be selected from those proposed by organized 
employee groups. Employees to be included in the selection lists will be evalu- 
ated on these factors: (1) A demonstrated interest in employee-management 
cooperation ; (2) a clearly defined interest in employee organization affairs; and 
(3) demonstrated appreciation of the problems of employees and management. 


Byron L. Pricer, 
Assistant Administrator. 
PREAMBLE 


The principle of labor-management cooperation was adopted by the Bonneville 
Power Administration and the Columbia Power Trades Council, and provisions 
for joint cooperative committees were made a part of the first collective agree- 
ment signed May 2, 1945, and subsequent revisions. 

At the first joint systemwide cooperative conference held in Portland, Sep- 
tember 17, 1947, both parties to the collective agreement went on record again 
to further and expedite cooperative activity. 

Now that several meetings of the cooperative committee have been held, the 
following rules are adopted on an experimental basis to guide the activities of 
this cooperative endeavor: . 


The plan will be known as the cooperative labor-management plan of the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the Columbia Power Trades Council. 

The Bonneville Power Administration is hereinafter referred to as the Admin- 
istration and the Columbia Power Trades Council as the council. 


II 


In accordance with the collective agreement between the Administration and 
the council, committees will give consideration to such matters as: 

1. Elimination of waste in construction and production ; 

2. Conservation of materials, supplies, and energy; 

3. Improvement in quality of workmanship and services: 

4. The promotion of education and training; 

5. The correction of conditions making for grievances and misunder- 
standings: 

6. The encouragement of courtesy in the relations of employees with the 
public ; 

7. The safeguarding of health; 
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8. The prevention of hazards to life and property ; 
9. The betterment of employment conditions ; 
10. The strengthening of the morale of the service. 


Ill 


1. Committees will not consider or act upon disputes, or matters relating to 
rates of pay, or such matters which are subject to collective bargaining between 
the Administration and the council. 

2. Committees have no authority to authorize or to change established Admin- 
istration and/or council policy, but their recommendations on such matters will 
be passed on to and will receive the sympathetic consideration of the Adminis- 
tration and/or the council. 

3. All proposals, suggestions, and recommendations shall receive careful and 
full consideration with full recognition that decisions relating to job manage- 
ment rest with the Administration and that decisions relating to union organ- 
ization rest with the council. Decisions on proposals, suggestions, and recom- 
mendations shall be arrived at promptly or referred to the proper level for 
action. 


IV 
Central Cooperative Labor-Management Committee 


1. The committee designated by the Administrator for the Administration and 
of the council for the employees shall be known as the Central Cooperative 
Labor-Management Committee. The membership consists of five from each group 
as provided for in the collective agreement. 

2. The chairman of the Administration’s committee and the chairman of the 
employees’ committee are cochairmen. They may appoint a temporary chairman 
to conduct each meeting. 

3. Alternates may be present at all meetings but will have no vote unless they 
act for their regular committee member. 

4. Copies of minutes and proceedings will be made available to each com- 
mittee member and additional copies will be posted on all official bulletin boards. 

5. The committee may call upon any employee or supervisor to attend a meeting 
on official business when it is deemed desirable. 

6. Employees or supervisors of the Administration may attend meetings as 
visitors upon making appropriate arrangements with the executive secretary. 

7. In the experimental stage and until local committees are established, the 
Central Cooperative Labor-Management Committee will act as a local committee 
for areas in which no local committees have been established. Meetings will 
be held as often as determined by the committee at each meeting. 

8. The executive secretary will assist the chairman, plan the meetings, and 
is responsible for execution of policy matters and such actions as are recom- 
mended by the committee. 


V 


Local Cooperative Labor-Management Committees 


1. Local committees will give consideration to the same matters as outlined 
in section II and will be guided by section III. 

2. Committees will be authorized by the Central Cooperative Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee. 

3. Such committees shall be designated by using the unit, territorial, or craft 
prefix, such as “Ross Shop Labor-Management Committee.” 

4. Proceedings of meetings shall be kept accurately and in accordance with 
the attached sample record of minutes. 

5. Two copies of minutes will be sent to the executive secretary of the central 
committee. 

6. Local committees will effect their own organization, provide for a cochair- 
man representing the Administration and a cochairman representing the 
employees, as well as a secretary for the purpose of maintaining adequate records. 
The cochairmen and secretary will serve as an executive committee and plan 
regular meetings of the committee. 

7. A committee will consist of an equal number (not less than 3 and not more 
than 5) representing management and employees. 
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8. Committees will hold meetings at regular intervals but not more often than 
once a month. Special meetings may be called when deemed desirable by the 
executive committee. 

9. Employee members will be designated by the employee members of the 
central committee in consultation with the council. The management repre- 
rentatives will be designated by the Assistant Administrator. 

10. Any matter, such as that of administrationwide interest, passed on to the 
central committee will be accompanied with a definite recommendation. The 
central committee also reserves the right to review all actions of the local 
committees. 


Adopted April 21, 1949. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 14, 1956 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrick AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 135, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Johnston, Martin, and Neuberger. 


PROCEEDINGS 


The CuarrmMan. Come to order, please. We will begin by the read- 
ing of a letter from Mr. Thatcher. 

Mr. Brawtey. Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting the first witness 
I think introduced a telegram from one of the leaders of the American 
Bar Association, supposedly in answer to some newspaper articles 
that had been written in Washington in recent months, and left the 
inference that the bill before the committee was a collective-bargain- 


ing ae 
since that time a statement has been secured from Mr. Herbert S. 
Thatcher. I will read that statement for the record. It is dated 


June 14, 1956: 


My name is Herbert S. Thatcher. Iam an attorney practicing in Washington, 
D. C., with offices at 421 Tower Building. 

In 1950-51, while I was national chairman of the section of labor relations 
law of the American Bar Association, I appointed a committee of nationally 
known attorneys, Government officials, and university professors having special 
knowledge in the field of labor relations problems of governmental employees, 
to act as a committee for the purpose of studying and making a report to the 
labor law section of the American Bar Association on the labor relations of 
Government employees. The establishment of this committee and the appoint- 
ment of the committee members was done under the instructions and with the 
approval of the national executive council of the labor law section of the American 
Bar Association. 

This committee was headed by H. Eliot Kaplan, former executive director of 
the nonpartisan National Civil Service League and now an attorney and pension 
consultant to a number of large New York corporations. Other members are 
Norman Bierman, a St. Louis attorney specializing in labor-management prob- 
lems; John P. Curran, a Boston corporation attorney; Paul F. Douglass, former 
president of American University; Paul M. Herzog, former member of the 
National Labor Relations Board; Frederick R. Livingston, New York manage- 
ment lawyer; Robert D. McCabe, industrial relations instructor at Fordham 
University ; Cyrus C. Perry, counsel for the National Education Association; 
Alvin B. Lubin, Baton Rouge management lawyer, and Dr. Harvey Walker, 
professor of government at Ohio State University. That committee submitted 
a preliminary report at the section meeting in 1952. In 1955 the committee sub- 
mitted its final report to the labor law section at the annual convention of the 
American Bar Association held in Philadelphia in August of that year. That 
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report was entitled “Second Report of the Committee on Labor Relations of 
Governmental Employees, June 27, 1955.” This report was a unanimous report 
of all members of the committee, no members of that committee writing either 
a concurring or dissenting report as is often the case in respect to reports of 
committees established under the labor law section. This report was first sub- 
mitted to and approved by the council of the labor law section for transmission 
to the section, and at the full section meeting the report was submitted to the 
section as a final report of the committee. The section, however, took no formal 
action on the report, the report containing no particular legislative proposals, 
and for that same reason the report was not submitted to or passed upon in 
any way by the house of delegates of the American Bar Association, thus receiv- 
ing no formal sanction by the American Bar Association as such. However, the 
report was received by the labor law section of the American Bar Association, 
as I recall, without any dissenting voice being raised by any section members. 
At the present time the report stands as a unanimous report of a formally con- 
stituted committee of the labor law section of the American Bar Association. 

The quality, caliber, and standing in the legal profession of the members of the 
committee speaks for itself respecting any weight which can be attached to the 
comuittee report, and it is of further significance in evaluating such report to 
note that no member of the labor law section of the American Bar Association, 
composed of leading practitioners in the field of labor law, the great majority 
of whom practice as employer representatives, saw fit to raise any dissenting 
voice to the report when it was submitted either to the council or the section. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Hersert S. THATCHER. 
The Cuamman. We have with us this morning Congressman George 


M. Rhodes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE M. RHODES, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS FROM THE 14TH DISTRICT, STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Ruopes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
I have looked forward to this opportunity of appearing before the 
committee in support of S. 3593, a companion measure to my bill, H. R. 
10237, providing for official recognition of Government employee un- 
ions and establishing machinery for the orderly settlement of griev- 
ances. I am very much interested in the letter that was read because 
in my statement I have quotations from the American Bar Association 
which I think are very important. 

At the outset, I would like to express my personal satisfaction at 
the decision of this committee to hold hearings on this important 
legislation. 

It may be interesting to members of the committee to have a brief 
review of past efforts to obtain consideration of similar legislation. I 
introduced H. R. 3702 in the 81st Congress. No action was taken on it 
by the House committee. <A slightly modified version, H. R. 554, was 
introduced in the 82d Congress. Hearings were held by a subcommit- 
tee of the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee. Testimony 
was presented by 26 witnesses, representing employee organizations 
and various departments and agencies of the executive branch. The 
bill was amended by the full committee and reported to the House by 
a 14 to 1 vote. Since the action came in late in the second session it 
was not possible to schedule floor action. The bill was placed on the 
Consent Calendar, but was objected to. 

Mr. Chairman, with the permission of the committee, I would like 
to emphasize a brief portion of this report of the House committee 
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because I feel it is important in terms of the historical perspective on 
this legislation : 


There may be some who will question the intent of this legislation and attempt 
to find therein something destructive of sound governmental policy. * * * While 
lamenting the committee action as unnecessary and repetitiive of regulations now 
in effect, they will in the same breath find in the bill something sinister and 
designed to destroy all that is good and holy. In running from one extreme 
to the other they will miss completely the real intent and purpose of the legisla- 
tion, which is to provide a means by which an orderly procedure may be set 
up to adjust the grievances of employees and thus eliminate the causes of friction 
which is destructive of efficiency. 

The bill would not provide a right of such employees to strike or to engage 
in any activities to the detriment of efficiency or good management practices. It 
is in complete harmony with policies heretofore established by the Congress for 
the employees of private industry. 

In view of the committee, there is a special obligation on the part of both the 
Congress and the administrative departments and agencies to set up such ma- 
chinery as may be necessary to assure civil service employees the benefits that 
arise from modern, sound labor-management policies. 


The following year I introduced H. R. 172 on the opening day of 
the 83d Congress. No action was taken by the House committee. This 
latest version of the bill is H. R. 10237, 84th Congress. It is the com- 
panion measure of S. 3593, now being considered ‘by this committee. 

Mr. Chairman, employees of the Federal Government enjoy the 
unique distinction of having 167 million employers, since it 1s their 
duty to provide a necessary assortment of scientific, technical, clerical, 
and administrative services to all of our citizens. 

As our Government has grown, both in complexity and the scope of 
its activities, it has become clear that these Americans who serve their 


fellow citizens need, and have a right to expect, basic guaranties affect- 
ing their conditions of employ ment. Millions of employees in private 


industry have long since been granted certain rights in the field of 
labor-management relations. But unfortunately, our Government 
has not chosen to legally apply a uniform set of rules in dealing with 
its own employees. 

Of course, no one contends that there are not certain fundamental 
differences between private employment and employment in the Fed- 
eral service. The right to strike against the Government is not sought 
by Federal employee organizations. In this connection, the 1955 
report of the American Bar Association’s committee on labor relations 
of governmental! employees stated : 

Government which denies to its employees the right to strike against the people, 
no matter how just might be the grievances, owes to its public servants an 
obligation to provide working conditions and standards of management-em- 
ployee relationships which would make unnecessary and unwarranted and need 
for such employees to resort to stoppage of public business * * * 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me wholly inconsistent for the Federal 
Government on one hand to accept the responsibility of regulating 
labor-management relations in interstate commerce because it affects 
the public interest, while on the other hand it denies this responsibility 
in dealing with its own employees. The previously cited American 
Bar Association committee observed : 

A government which imposes upon other employers certain obligations in 
dealing with their employees may not in good faith refuse to deal with its own 
public servants on a reasonably similar favorable basis, modified, of course, to 
meet the exigencies of the public service. It should set the example for industry 
by being perhaps more considerate than the law requires of private enterprise. 
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Even a brief review of the conditions in the Federal service preced- 
ing the enactment of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of 1912 will illustrate 
some of the abuses which prompted congressional action in this field. 

Prior to its enactment, Executive orders issued during the admin- 
istrations of Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft pro- 
hibited direct communication between Federal employees and Con- 
gress, thus denying these citizens fundamental constitutional rights. 

Considering the violently antilabor sentiment which then existed 
in private industr y—the widespread use of professional strikebreakers, 
the virtually unrestricted use of injunctions in labor disputes, the 
yellow-dog contracts, and other punitive devices—the Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette Act of 1912 was a reasonable forward-looking effort to inject 
justice and sanity into employee-management relations in the Federal 
service. It gave recognition to the rights of Federal employees in 
three main respects : (1) It provided that no person in the classified 
civil service could be removed except for cause, providing further that 
all notices of charges must be in writing, with a reasonable time for 
the employee to answer the charges; (2) it authorized employees of 
the Federal Government to organize to improve their conditions of 
employment, their wages, and hours of work; the right to strike was 
spec ‘ifically prohibited; (3) the right of Federal employees to petition 
Congress, or any Members of Congress was guaranteed; the right to 
furnish information to either House of C ongress, or a congressional 
committee or member thereof was also guaranteed. 

Now, 44 years later, this is still the basic law affecting the rights of 
Federal employees. But i in this interim period, significant advance- 
ments have been made in Federal laws affecting employ ee-manage- 
ment relations in private industry. These laws are well- known—the 
Railway Labor Act, the Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act t, amended by the Taft Hartley Act, 
the Walsh-He: aly Act, and the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the record clearly shows that the Federal Govern- 
ment has lagged far behind in the field of employee-management rela- 
tions. The provisions of S$. 3593, amending the Lloyd- LaFollette 
Act of 1912, will do much to bring ‘governmental policies in this area 
up toa more reasonable level with sound practices of modern employee- 
management relations in effect in private industry. 

W hy is such an overhaul of current outmoded employee-manage- 
ment, relations in the Federal service needed ? 

First, the current policies impose upon Federal employees an arbi- 
trary, undemoet ‘atic, and confusing set of criteria affecting their day to 
day relationships with supervisory personnel. It is shortsighted and 
unfair to the millions of loyal and devoted public servants who are en- 
titled to workable standards of conduct affecting their hours and 
conditions of employment, as well as their right to the fair and ex- 
peditious settling of grievances which necessar ily arise. 

Second, the current policy destroys the morale of efficient and hard- 
working Government employees through the pyramiding of resent- 
ment, misunderstandings, and irritation because of the failure to pro- 
vide the necessary grievance machinery and other sound principles 
of enlightened employ ee-management relations. 

T hird, this policy is unfair to the Nation as a whole because it is a 
continuation of discredited practices which enlightened private in- 
dustry has eliminated because they were ineflicient, wasteful, and un- 
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desirable. More important, archaic employee-management policies of 
the Federal Government robs the Nation of the services of outstand 
ing individuals who shy away from the confusion of governmental 
personnel practices. Still others, competent and well-trained in their 
jobs, leave the Federal service because of resentment and disgust over 
the poor handling of a matter which might have been easily resolved 
under the grievance machinery provided for in this legislation. This 
costs the Ameri ican taxpayers additional time and expense in recruit 
ing and training a replacement and also works to further depre 
the morale of the aggrieved employee's associates and has an adverse 
effect on his friends who might have been considering Federal em 
ployment. 

Lastly, serious consideration must be given to the impact of tech 
nological advancements which will bring the problem of automation 
into this area of employee-management relations n the Federal Gov 
ernment. The recent report of findings on this subject of automation, 
made by the Chief of the Manpower and Special Projects Section of 
the Civil Service Commission indicates that problems are already 
eee encountered in the introduction of new equipment, placement 
activities, the retraining of displaced employees, and other related 
problems. Employee representatives have said that one of the big 
gest problems they have encountered with regard to technological! 
changes is— 
the inability to learn of agency plans to automate or mechanize an operation 
in sufficient time to advise the agency on possible employee problems or to help 
the employees make necessary adjustments. 

This factor of effective employee-management cooperation is, 1 feel, 
an important byproduct of the type of constructive cooperative en- 
deavor which this legislation would foster. 

Mr. Chairman, spokesmen from the executive branch have appeared 
before this committee to lightly dismiss the need for this legislation 
by stating that executive departments and agencies already are ef- 
ticiently handling personnel grievance problems. 1 would like to call 
to the attention of the committee the findings of recent studies of 
erievance and appeals practices made by the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee in the last two Congresses. I quote from 
the findings of the committee which thoroughly investigated this 
problem in the 83d Congress, as contained in House Report 1759: 

The primary responsibility for the prompt, economical, and just disposition of 
appeals and grievances rests with each executive department and agency and is 
an integral part of an overall management responsibility. 

Mr. Chairman, I emphasize the last sentence of this finding which 
reads: 

The importance of this principle has never been fully recognized; nor is it 
spelled out with sufficient clarity anywhere in the present law or regulations. 

This is precisely what we are endeavoring to do in this legisla- 
tion—to spell out this basic responsibility and provide the necessary 
machinery to make possible the orderly settlement of grievances, with 
fairness and justice to all concerned. 
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Here is another of the committee findings which bears directly on 
this important point: 


The executive branch of the Government is without adequate machinery to 
xuarantee equal and fair treatment to all Federal employees in respect to 
appeals from adverse personnel actions. 

The necessary machinery to afford such fair treatment is estab- 
lished in S. 3593. The next two findings which I stress deal directly 
with the relationships with employee organizations: 

There has been too little consultation by departments and agencies—and by 
the Civil Service Commission—with established employee groups. 

The subcommittee had an opportunity to observe at firsthand the work being 
done by the larger employee organizations, and found that these organizations 
are a real force for good in keeping purely vexations and frivolous appeals at 
a2 minimum, 

These latter two findings are important, I believe, because they 
clearly point out the need for more active consultation between re- 
sponsible supervisory personnel in the various departments and agen- 
cies and representatives of employee organizaticns. This is one of 
the basic underlying objectives of this legislation. The finding of 
the subcommittee is that these employee organizations “are a real 
force for good” in reducing the number of costly appeals and griev- 
ances which the American taxpayer must pay for. 

Cost figures for appeals to the Civil Service Commission during 
fiscal 1955 have been set at $500,543 by a recent report of the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, based on an investigation of 
the Civil Service Commission. Moreover, this cost represents only 
those cases which are appealed from decisions at the department or 
agency level, so that the additional costs of time, effort, and frustration 
at the lower levels cannot be properly tabulated. This figure, high 
though it is, does not present a clear picture of the present situation 
since by law, employees who do not have veterans’ preference are 
not entiled to review by the Civil Service Commission of adverse 
personnel actions except on procedural grounds. Only preference 
employees have the right to review by the Commission on the individ- 
ual merits of the case. As the committee report pointed out: 

* * * nonpreference employees have no means to obtain a completely inde- 
pendent decision on the substance of their appeals from adverse personnel 
actions. They must depend upon fairness and freedom from bias on the part 
of supervisory personnel in their own agencies, where the personnel actions 


‘ausing the appeals originate. 

The committee report calls attention to the large volume of appeals 
to the Civil Service Commission and the “growing awareness through- 
out the Government of the value of such appeals rights,” and a “grow- 
ing appreciation by employees of this avenue to obtain independent 
rulings and remedial actions where they are convinced there has been 
injustice.” 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the witnesses who have appeared before 
this committee from the executive branch have painted a rosy picture 
of the present personnel practices which is not warranted by an objec- 
tive examination of the facts. Why is there such a growing awareness 
cf the appeals procedures in the executive branch? It seems crystal 
clear that employees of the Federal Government are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain a just and reasonalile settlement of their griev- 
ances at the lower echelons where the cause of the grievances takes 
place. 
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We must also consider the undemocratic procedures which adversely 
affect those Federal employees who cannot appeal their grievances on 
the basis of their merit because they do not have veterans’ preference 
and must, as the committee report states— 
depend upon the fairness and freedom from bias on the part of the supervisory 
personnel in their own agencies. 

In addition we must realize that the particular department or agency 
is by no means required to discuss personnel problems or grievances of 
individual employees or groups of employees with representatives of 
employee organizatitons. Widespread dissatisfaction or resentment 
over working conditions or harsh personnel practices in a particular 
office may be such that it could only be remedied through concerted 
action by the employees through their representatives. This action 
comes only as a matter of sufferance, rather than as a right. Such a 
condition certainly reflects adversely on the supervisory capabilities of 
the responsible official and human frailties may dictate a sharp rejec- 
tion of the attempted remedial action in behalf of the aggrieved em- 
a If the responsible official refuses to meet or discuss the 
problem with the employee representatives, or should refuse to take 
the necessary corrective action, an appeal to Congress is often the only 
recourse available to these employees. 

I feel certain that you have received many such cases from constitu- 
ents in your official duties as a Senator, just as I have. Some, on in- 
vestigation, prove groundless, but many more reveal the arbitrary and 
unwarranted action by a minor supervisory official of some agency or 
Department. The result is an unnecessary Lasden on Members of Con- 
gress, who in good faith try to remedy injustice when it is called to our 
attention, spending time and effort to solve complex personnel prob- 
lems which never should have arisen. I contend that the vast majority 
of these knotty problems could have been equitably settled if there 
existed the type of sound and workable grievance procedures as pro- 
vided for in this legislation. 

The final and conclusive answer to the administration spokesmen, 
who seem to be taking a “head in the sand” approach to this legisla- 
tion, was obtained by this committee on the opening day of testi- 
mony. Witness after witness appeared here to give graphic, first- 
hand accounts of vicious and oppressive methods being employed by 
agents of the executive branch of our Government in this area of 
management-employee relations. They smack of tactics of a bygone 
era in American labor history which has largely been superseded by 
cooperative efforts of enlightened management and responsible labor 
leadership. 

The recent furor and resentment over the Post Office Department 
administration of Public Law 68 and the recent revision of the Postal 
Manual to restrict the legitimate activities of postal employee unions 
are good cases in point. 

I confidently leave to this committee the evaluation of the candid 
testimony of these employee witnesses as compared with the self- 
aggrandizing pap served up by spokesmen for the executive branch, 
who apparently feel that the way to solve a problem is to deny its 
existence. 

This lack of good faith on the part of certain executive departments 
in the consideration of this legislation is shown by the fact that 
reports were requested by the House Post Office and Civil Service 
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Committee on my original bill, H. R. 697 on January 31, 1955. These 
requests were directed to the Post Office Department, the Defense 
Department, and the Civil Service Commission. A report, opposing 
the legislation, was finally received from the Post Office Department, 
dated May 23, 1956, almost 16 months after the request was received 
and after hearings had already begun before this committee on S. 
3593. I have yet to see a report from the Civil Service Commission 
or the Department of Defense, although they saw fit to send spokes- 
men to testify in opposition to the measure before this committee. 

In his testimony before this committee on May 24, Philip Young, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, argued that the estab- 
lishment of uniform rules governing grievance procedure would not 
take into proper consideration the varied types of employee-manage- 
ment practices tailored to meet the specific needs of the individual 
agencies. This is not a valid objection since subsection (3) (2) (A) 
of S. 3593 specifically gives the head of each department and agency 
the authority to promulgate regulations, after giving employee repre- 
sentatives an opportunity to present their views on matters affecting 
grievance ak sab appeals, working conditions, and so forth. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend at this point in the 
hearing as exhibit. A, the text of the Weekly Federal Taiployede News 
Digest for December 6, 1954, edited by Mr. Joseph Young, well- 
known columnist for the Washington Star. 

The CHarrman. That shall be inserted at this place, and without 
objection it will be printed. 

(The above mentioned article is as follows:) 


[Vol. 4, No. 18. December 6, 1954, Washington, D. C.] 
WEEKLY FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ NEWS DIGEST 
Published in Washington, D. C. Directed to Field Personnel 
(Edited by Joseph Young, newspaper columnist and radio commentator ) 


UNION BARGAINING RIGHTS 


The White House has drafted a proposed Presidential executive order to 
give strong bargaining rights to Government employee unions. The order, 
drafted in cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, has been sent to the 
various Federal agencies for their comment and suggestion regarding any 
changes or revisions in the proposed order. 

The Presidential order would require each agency to recognize Government 
employee unions and set up machinery to deal with them on all major internal 
agency personnel policy matters and employee grievances. Each agency would 
be required to issue regulations to this effect within 6 months after the order 
went into effect. 

The order would represent the first time in 42 years that the executive branch 
of the Government has taken formal steps to recognize Government employee 
unions officially. The Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912, approved by Congress, per- 
mitted Government employees to join unions but the executive branch of Govy- 
ernment has never formally recognized them. Many agencies deal with Gov- 
ernment employee groups on personnel matters, but mostly on an unofficial 
basis. 

The proposed order would not affect the dealings of Government employee 
unions with Congress on matters of legislation. Employee groups already have 
strong working relationships with the various committees of Congress dealing 
with Government employee legislation. 

The draft of the White House proposed order reads: 

“Whereas more effective public management will result from participation of 
employees, whenever feasible, in the formulation of major personnel policies 
affecting them; and 
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“Whereas the public interest requires that the head or heads of each depart 
ment, agency, independent establishment, and corporation wholly owned or 
controlled by the United States (hereinafter termed ‘agency’) shall develop ef 
fective means for consulting with employees whenever feasible and practicable 
concerning major internal agency personnel policy formulation 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me as President of the 
United States, by the Constitution and the laws of the United States, it 
by ordered as follows: 

“SecTion I. The head of each agency is directed to develop within his organ 
ization appropriate means of consultation between administrative officials and 
employees in the formulation of major internal agency personnel policy. Such 
consultation shall be developed with equal regard for employees whe are not 
members of employee associations, organizations, or unions and for those em 
ployees who are members of employee associations, organizations, or unions 

“SecTion II. Within 6 months from the date of this order, the head of each 
agency shall promulgate regulations which will give specific effect to this ordei 
The regulations shall permit full joint consultation between administrative of- 
ficials and employees or their designated representatives on major internal agen- 
ey personnel policy whenever the agency head determines that such consultation 
is feasible. The regulations shall be developed in consultation with employees 
or their duly designated representatives, and shall specify the conditions of joint 
consultation in the formulation of major personnel policy within the authority of 
the agency head to determine. 

“SecTion ITT. Agency regulations shall recognize the right of officers or repre- 
sentatives of employee organizations representing employees of an agency or 
subdivision of an agency to present grievances in behalf of their members. The 
regulations shall also recognize the right of employees to join or refrain from 
joining employee unions or associations without interference, influence, coercion, 
restraint, or fear of discrimination or reprisal. Employees shall not, however, 
have membership in organizations or associations which impose upon them an 
obligation or duty to engage in, or assist in, any strike or other work stoppage 
against the Government of the United States. 

“SrecTion IV. This order shall not affect agreements or practices in opera- 
tion on or before the date of this order or established after such dates, insofar 
as such agreements or practices recognize officers or representatives of em- 
ployee organizations designated by a majority of employees in given organiza- 
tional units or occupational specifications as representing all employees in the 
unit or classification.” 


Mr. Ruopes. I quote the first two paragraphs of Mr. Young’s 
article : 


The White House has drafted a proposed Presidential Executive order to give 
strong bargaining rights to Government employee unions. The order, drafted 
in cooperation with the Civil Service Commission, has been sent to the various 
Federal agencies for their comment and suggestion regarding any changes or 
revisions in the proposed order. 


I especially emphasize the second paragraph of the article: 


The Presidential order would require each agency to recognize Government 
employee unions and set up machinery to deal with them on all major internal 
agency personnel policy matters and employee grievances. Each agency would 
be required to issue regulations to this effect within 6 months after the order 
went into effect. 

The text of the draft of the proposed White House Executive order 
is then quoted in its entirety by Mr. Young. I challenge Civil Service 
Commission Chairman Young to deny the existence of this proposed 
Executive order providing for recognition of Government employee 
unions and establishing grievance machinery, principles which he 
opposed before this committee only 3 short weeks ago. 

I submit that Chairman Young was not being forthright or candid 
with this committee when he categorically denied the need for this 
legislation. The fact that an Executive order on this subject has 
been drafted, with the “cooperation of the Civil Service Commission,” 
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is a direct contradiction of the testimony of the three witnesses from 
the executive branch. Mr. Chairman, certain phrases contained in 
the proposed Executive order are even identical with language of 
this bill which we are considering today. 

This committee has a right to know why this proposed Executive 
order has been gathering dust on someone’s desk in the White House. 
What were the various recommendations made by other executive 
agencies and departments in response to the circulation of the pro- 
posed draft? Why is the Civil Service Commission talking out of 
both sides of its mouth on this matter which vitally affects the well- 
being of millions of loyal Government employees? These are perti- 
nent questions which this committee has a right to ask the responsible 
officials of the executive branch as it considers this legislation. 

My paren feeling is that the subject matter of this legislation 
is much too important to be dealt with through an Executive order. 
The employees of our Government are entitled to statutory protection 
against arbitrary and capricious acts of their superiors, just as all citi- 
zens are entitled to this right. The point I am making here is that 
the principle and the need for employee union recognition and the 
formalization of grievance procedures is clearly recognized by the 
executive branch, despite the protestations against this bill by otinlo- 
istration witnesses. 

In conclusion, I reemphasize my strong feelings that the basic prin- 
ciples and objectives of this legislation are just and reasonable. The 
need for its enactment is most urgent. It is the duty of Congress to 
face up to this need and to act accordingly without further delay. 

With your permission, I would like to have a number of articles 
on this subject included in the record following my remarks. 

The CuarrMan. They shall be included. 

(The articles mentioned above are as follows :) 


It’s A DisGRACE WHAT THEY'RE Doine To Us 
By Leo E. George, president, National Federation of Post Office Clerks 


Every day the need for a practicable employee-management arrangement in 
the United States postal service becomes more apparent. 

In private industry, employers and workers have long since recognized the 
value, even the necessity of adequate and mutually satisfactory machinery for 
the prompt adjustment of grievances and for consultation and mediation of 
differences of all kinds between management and employees. In private indus- 
try, employers as well as employees are awards of the benefits in the form of 
improved morale—which results in greater productivity and loyalty to the job— 
when the workers, receive proper acknowledgment of their interests and 
utilization of their knowledge and skills. 

Any industry or business which affects the welfare of the people or a con- 
siderable portion of them owes it to the public to use to the fullest extent the 
abilities and facilities of both management and labor to provide the best possible 
service. No business affects all of the people as directly or as intimately as the 
postal service. It is essential, therefore, that the morale of approximately 
half a million employees of the United States post office system be at the highest 
possible level. 

The Lloyd-LaFollette Act, known as the antigag law, was enacted long ago 
because of the refusal by Post Office Department officials to recognize the right 
of employees to organize for their mutual benefit and protection and because of 
Executive orders by Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft 
prohibiting any appeal by postal workers to Congress for redress of their 
grievances or for improvements in their conditions of employment. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks has long sought legislation to 
amplify and supplement the Lloyd-LaFollette Act and guarantee the practical 
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application of the rights it defines, namely, the right to organize and to affiliate 
with other organizations of workers for their mutual benefit, economically and 
socially, and the right to petition Congress. 

Proposed legislation to require consultation and negotiation with organiza- 
tions of employees on matters affecting the welfare of employees and to estab- 
lish an impartial board of appeals for individual grievances has been before 
Congress for numerous sessions. In the present Congress is the bill H. R. 697, 
by Representative George M. Rhodes, of Pennsylvania. 

It is significant that a special committee of the conservative American Bar 
Association recently issued a report declaring that Federal and postal employees 
“have an inherent and justifiable right to organize among themselves to serve 
their own best interests and welfare.” The committee recommended that the 
Government provide stronger recognition of employee unions and establish 
workable grievance machinery to handle the complaints of aggrieved employees. 

The bar association’s committee concluded its report as follows: 

“The business of government is everybody’s business. A satisfied and con- 
tented corps of public servants, the attraction and retention of competent 
personnel and uninterrupted service to the people are the essential goals to be 
sought in providing any grievance procedure.” 

At the present time the need for recognition of employee organizations and 
the impartial and humane consideration of personnel problems and personal 
grievances is greater than ever. Instead, we have the greatest reorganization 
of the postal system in its history, effectuated by so-called experts in operation 
efficiency whose knowledge of the intricacies has been garnered from classrooms 
and largely consists of mathematics. Revolutionary changes are being made 
without consultation with employees or their representatives and without pre- 
vious knowledge being given them. 

A job-standard program that exceeds anything devised by the unlamented 
Taylor’ or any of his disciples is in progress. Tests are being made to deter- 
mine the time required to do a task. When that is determined, a set of figures 
is compiled to compute the productivity of an office or a section of that office. 
Ratings are posted periodically so that the offices or sections may be compared, 
the object being to induce the section or office that is rated low to improve its 
production. 

As an illustration, if it takes one second for a distributor of mail to pick up 
a letter, read the address and inspect it to see that it bears the proper postage, 
that the stamp is properly canceled and that it bears a legible postmark, and 
place it in the proper pigeonhole of his case, he should distribute 60 letters 
per minute, 3,600 letters per hour and 28,800 letters in an &-hour day. 

Impossible, you say? Well, that is the gimmick. If you are an oldtimer 
(one who has been 10 or more years in the service) and you are married and 
have a home partly paid for, have 2 or 3 children to feed, clothe, and educate, 
and you are not skilled in another trade or profession—there is no other job 
where you can use the skill you have acquired or the knowledge you have spent 
innumerable hours of your own time to acquire to make you a good mail 
distributor—you don’t want to lose your job or be subjected to salary reduction 
or suspension without pay. So you do your level best to get your productivity 
up to an impossible standard. 

The supervisor has the responsibility of seeing that his section or office stand- 
ard is improved. He is harassed by the higher supervisors and in turn is 
impelled to harrass the man under him. Men working under such conditions 
soon lost the spirit of “teamwork” that makes dispatches on time and keeps 
the mails moving expeditiously toward their destination. 

Another example of the manner in which so-called economy is being prac- 
ticed is the arbitrary reduction of auxiliary help, meaning the reduction of the 
hours of substitutes by an average of at least 10 percent. Thousands of sub- 
stitute employees who were looking forward to the increase in pay provided 
hy the act of June 10, 1955, now find that, because of the reduction in their 
hours of work, they are getting less than they received before the enactment 
of that law. 

Typical was the experience of one post office which tried to observe the follow- 
ing in structions: 

“Vacancies in any Classification should not be filled and conditional career 
or temporary appointments pending establishment of registers should not be 


1 Frederick Winslow Taylor, who died in 1915, was an industrial engineer. Under the 
guise of “scientific management,” he advanced speedup methods which were emphatically 
opposed by working people. 
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made without prior approval of this office. When requesting appointments, 
the reason such an employee is to be hired must be stated specifically. 

“Temporary employees should be dropped from the rolls of all offices to the 
greatest extent possible. 

“Employees assigned to window work should be used in the mailing division 
as far as possible. The work of window clerks should be consolidated as much 
as possible with a view to effecting savings. No reduction in necessary service 
should be permitted, however. Employees assigned to desk work should be uti 
lized on the mails for parts of their tours. 

“At city delivery offices, mail arriving on weekends should be sorted so as to be 
available for the carriers on Monday. If carriers are leaving on Monday with- 
out taking the mail which is available in the office, it may be necessary to sched- 
ule additional regular employees on Saturdays und Sundays to insure that dis- 
tribution is complete. 

“The instructions in article 342.511 of the Postal Manual in regard to pairing of 
carrier routes should be fully utilized. The cooperation of carriers should be 
obtained in casing on their paired route when their partner is absent on Compensa- 
tory time or on leave. This should result in a savings in the auxiliary time 
needed to cover these routes on the lighter days. 

“Especially during light periods of the year, some postmasters are effecting 
savings by employing substitute carriers only 6 hours to cover routes when the 
regular carriers are absent on compensatory leave. 

“Similar savings can be made on parcel-post routes. Hour-for-hour replace- 
ment for absent time on parcel-post routes should not be allowed unless absolutely 
necessary. 

“By District Operations Manager.” 

Manpower hours were reduced 9 percent in the case of clerks and 8 percent in 
the carrier force. The office managed to keep within the allowance for carriers 
hut exceeded the allowance for clerical work slightly. Second- and third-class 
mails were delayed from 24 to 48 hours. Special-delivery mail and some parcel- 
post mail were delivered by regular foot carriers. 

In many offices regular clerks who have worked 8 within 9 hours for years 
have been scheduled 8 within 10 hours and substitutes are being scheduled for 
‘arly morning and late evening tours to make up a 4-, 5-, or 6-hour day. 

Certainly, the consideration or, rather, the lack of consideration being given 
to the welfare of employees is being reflected in a deterioration of postal service. 
Yet the present heads of the Post Office Department would put the onus for the 
lowered morale of postal employees upon the organization to which these workers 
belong. 

Addressing the National Association of Postmasters at Detroit a short time ago, 
Mr. Norman Abrams, Assistant Postmaster General, said: 

“We have been developing some work performance standards for the distribu- 
tion of mail by post-office clerks which have recently been attacked by certain 
so-called leaders of the Federation of Post Office Clerks, who seek to create dis- 
sension and to confuse the true issues in a struggle for personal power within 
their organization. Actually, these so-called spokesmen are advocating a slow- 
down of work which, I feel certain, post-office clerks generally resent.” 

This is the same Mr. Abrams who, in discussing the recent salary legislation 
with a post-office clerk who had mentioned his difficulties in trying to provide for 
a wife and four children on a post-office clerk’s salary, said: 

“You can’t hold me responsible for your four children.” 

He cannot, however, shift the responsibility for the confusion, dissatisfaction, 
and disgust of postal clerks who are being treated like refractory children to 
people who have built an organization based upon a justifiable pride in an essen- 
tial service. Nor can he dodge the responsibility for the deterioration of. service 
that is taking place in spite of the sincere efforts of post-office clerks to give the 
publie the service they want and to which the people of America are entitled. 

If there were no other justification for the enactment of the Rhodes bill—and 
there are many—the callousness with which the plea of a faithful employee was 
brushed aside is ample reason for the people to demand and for Congress to 
require that the postal employees be given humane consideration and treatment. 
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[From the Machinist, Washington, D. C., June 14, 


District 44 Prorests StTrRoNG-ARM Errort—-IDAHO MEMBERS Sp 
COMPANY UNION Despite THREAT oF Forc! 


The Commanding officer of a naval ordnance plant at Pocatello, Idah 
ened to send armed security guards last month to force [IAM men 
attend meeting of a management-sponsored “employee council.” 

The attempt to force the Navy’s own brand of company unionism on 
collar workers was abandoned only after William H. Ryan, president 
!nistrict 44, registered the strongest protests with the Pentagon at Washingt 
D. C, 

Ryan, who reported the incident to The Machinist, called it “the most fl 
violation of the rights of Federal employees that has yet come to light 

“It is ironic,” Ryan pointed out, “that this outrageous incident should occur 
within a week after top spokesmen for the Eisenhower administration test 
before a Senate committee that official recognition of Federal employee uni 
is not necessary because ‘sound labor-management policies’ already exist in 
Federal service,” Ryan added: 

“No more convincing evidence to the contrary is possible than this strong 
urm effort by a naval officer to force IAM members against their will, to wor! 
against their own best interests.” 

The IAM and other Federal employee unions have long fought for the aboli 
tion of employee councils because such committees are not required to answer 
to the employees they are supposed to represent. “The councils are strictly in 
struments of management,” Ryan explained. 

IAM, president Al Hayes, has declared that employee councils are “a man 
agement-sponsored plan cunningly devised for the purpose of weakening true 
collective bargaining and retarding the growth of bona fide unions at Govern 
ment installations.” 

Here's the history of the Idaho case: 

tpril 19.—The management of the Pocatello Naval Ordnance plant called for 
nomination and election of a management-sponsored employee council 

April 25.—Several members of IAM Lodge 1720 were nominated even though 
they had not sought the nominations. The members indicated to other em 
ployees that they would not serve on the employee council if elected. 

May 8.—Lodge 1720 voted not to take part in the employee council electior 

May 9—Charles Perkins of lodge 1720 informed Mrs. Hughey, head of the 
industrial relations office, that he could not serve on the employee council if 
elected. 

Later the same day, Mrs. Hughey called George H. Carlson, recording secre 
tary of lodge 1720, to her office. She wanted to know why the lodge is against the 
council, Carlson explained the union’s objections in detail. 

May 10.—Management posted a notice showing the election results. Among 
the employees declared elected to the council were Carlson, Karl Sturdy, Myron 
C. Wilson and L. J. Brown, all members of lodge 1720. 

Upon reading the notice, the elected members instructed Carlson and Lau- 
rence E. Hester, president of lodge 1720, to submit their written resignations to 
Capt. R. R. Sampson, commanding officer of the Pocatello plant. 

The letter pointed out that the resignations are submitted in conformance with 
the IAM constitution. The letter went on to make clear that only the executive 
committee of lodge 1720 “is authorized to speak for our membership.” It 
added: 

“We have expressed our desire in the past to cooperate in matters for the good 
and welfare of the plant and hereby reaflirm our cooperation when invited to 
do so as representatives of our membership.” 

May 19.—Captain Sampson commanded the IAM members to attend the next 
meeting of the employee council. He declared that if the union members did 
net show up, he would send out the plant security guard to round them up by 
force. 

Aso soon as news of Captain Sampson's threat reached Ryan, the district 44 
president called the Pentagon and lodged a vigorous protest with Rear Adm. 
George A. Holderness, Jr., the Navy’s Chief of Industrial Relations. In a matter 
of hours, the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance ruled that IAM members cannot be 
forced to serve on employee councils. 

“Our members at the Pocatello plant have had no trouble since,’ Ryan told 
the Machinist last week. “But we are not letting the matter rest. We are 
demanding a complete investigation of the incident by the Navy Department. 
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We want to make sure that such strong-arm methods are not repeated anywhere 
in the Government service. 

“In addition,” Ryan concluded, “I am planning to make a full report of this 
incident when I testify next week before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. The committee, now conducting hearings on a bill to previde col- 


lective-bargaining rights to Federal employees, should know just how urgently 
such legislation is needed.” 





{From the Northern Light, Minneapolis, Minn., March 1956] 
UNION RECOGNITION A Must 


Every day that we live with reclassification is a grim reminder of the absolute 
need for a functional labor-management bill. As the departmental functions of 
reclassification painfully unfold, it becomes crystal clear that our only salva- 
tion lies in a forcefully written union recognition bill. Reclassification allegedly 
was conceived with the idea of introducing modern business techniques into the 
postal service. Yet in the progressive business of today, a formula for employee- 
management arbitration is taken for granted. What's more the Federal Govern- 
ment actually insists upon such arbitration in private industry. Does it not 
follow then, that a governmental agency who patterns itself after modern busi- 
ness should accord its employees the same protection? Without the constructive 
counterbalance of effective labor-management machinery, the program evolves 
into a mere topheavy extension of arbitrary rule. 

Congressman Rhodes of Pennsylvania, who has for some years championed 
such a bill, has introduced a new union recognition bill in Congress. Other 
versions are certain to be introduced by our friends in Congress, but the mere 
introduction of bills do not complete the job. We must hurriedly find an accept- 
able bill and exert all our resources and powers toward its passage. Every day 


delayed is another day of exposure.to unharnessed reclassification and its many 
ramifications. 


M. L. 





{From the Union Postal Clerk, May 1956] 
Unitep States GOVERNMENT Snovurp Set EXaAmpLe 


AL HAYES, PRESIDENT, I. A. OF M., ENDORSES RECOGNITION OF ORGANIZATIONS 


International Association of Machinists President Al Hayes has charged that 
the Federal Government's method of dealing with its organized employees would 
be considered “a failure to bargain in good faith if it were practiced by a private 
employer subject to Federal industrial relations laws.” 

Speaking at a recent banquet of IAM Lodge 192, Pensacola, Fla., Mr. Hayes 
sharply criticized the Federal Government for not living up to its own laws. 

“Since the early 1930's,’ he explained, “our Federal Government has under- 
taken as a major responsibility the protection of the right of wage earners in pri- 
vate industry and business to organize and bargain collectively. Federal law 
compels employers to bargain in good faith and sign agreements. 

“Surely,” Mr. Hayes added, “the Federal Government, which enforces this law 
against others, should be the first to comply. On the basis of simple commonsense, 
the Government should set the example. Unfortunately, this is not the case.” 

The IAM president continued: 

“With no formal recognition of unions, with no signed agreements, the Federal 
industrial relations policy opens the way to the free play of personal prejudices 
and petty practices—in direct violation of the Federal policy set forth in our laws. 

“Because of its size and its lack of a realistic industrial relations policy the 
Federal Government is the largest concentration of arbitrary authority in our 
Nation today.” Mr. Hayes explained that Federal employees, because of the na- 
ture of their work, have sacrificed the most important economic weapon available 
to Wage earners—the right to withhold their services in protest against unjusti- 
fiable refusal to meet their just requests. 

“We of organized labor,” he added, “have no quarrel with this restriction, 
especially as it applies to employees in Federal defense establishments. 

“But we hold that in return for this restriction, the Federal Government should 
adopt and maintain the most liberal system of personnel and industrial relations 
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to assnre fair and equitable treatment to every employee. At the very least, it 
should comply with its own laws.” 

Hayes told his audience that the situation is far from hopeless: “You and I, 
and many thousands of union members in the Federal service know that a well- 
organized, cohesive unit of employees can obtain—even under such an archaic 
personnel policy as practiced by our Federal Government—a greater degree of 
fairness and equity for themselves than can an unorganized group. 

“Government officials, whether elected or appointed, are realistic, and the at- 
tention they pay to a representative of Federal employees varies directly with the 
number of employees he represents. 

“The answer to the present situation,” Mr. Hayes emphasized, “is a determined 
effort to bring all Federal employees into a cohesive organization through which 
they can speak with authority and determination.” 


{From the AFL—C1O American Federationist, June 1956] 


GOVERN MENT WORKERS AND ORGANIZATION 


Uncle Sam ought to set a good example for other employers, but 
the record is replete with examples of interference with employees’ 
efforts to win higher pay and better working conditions. 


(By William C. Doherty, president, National Association of Letter Carriers) 


A Chief Justice of the Supreme Court once said: “Long ago we stated that a 
single employee was helpless in dealing with an employer, * * * that union was 
essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on an equality with their em- 
ployer.” The Judge’s advice was never more apropos than in the case of Govern- 
ment employees. Yet, strangely enough, millions of civil service employees elect 
to remain unorganized, hence “helpless” in dealing with their employer. 

Two reasons are advanced by those who decline affiliation. Some question the 
right of civil service workers to be organized. Other suggest that affiliation with 
an employee group conceivably could impose an obligation to engage in a strike 
against the United States. Both arguments are excuses for not joining a union, 
rather than substantial reasons why it is improper or illegal to do so. 

The history of the fight to organize Federal employees goes back into the 19th 
century. Until the Lloyd-La Follette Act was passed by Congress in 1912, it was 
universally held that any attempt by employees to bring pressure upon Govern- 
ment to improve working conditions represented a derogation of sovereignty 
and an attack on the authority of the state. 

Since 1912 the Lloyd-La Follette Act has been accepted as a general expression 
of congressional sentiment in favor of the right to organize without executive 
interference. It is important to note that the law did not confer this right. The 
right had existed before the law’s passage. All the law did was to remove ob- 
stacles to the exercise of this right which administrators had for years improperly 
imposed. 

It is likewise important to point out that the 1912 enactment specifically ex- 
cluded the right to strike, either directly or in support of any organization. 
Federal employees did not seek this right during the intense campaign culminat- 
ing in the passage of the act. At no time, including the present, have they sought 
to gain such a right. In that respect they agree with the declaration of the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said: 

“A strike of public employees manifests nothing less than an attempt on 
their part to prevent or obstruct the operations of Government until their de- 
mands are satisfied. Such actions, looking toward the paralysis of Govern- 
ment by those who have sworn to support it, is unthinkable and intolerable.” 

There is no disagreement with those who assert that Government in its rela- 
tion to those who earn their livelihood in its service is different from the rela- 
tion of private employers to their employees. The area of disagreement is found 
when administrators insist that they must possess the right of unilateral and 
final determination in all aspects of employment relations. Employees of Gov- 
ernment should not be expected to accept the “no strike” dictum as a sub- 
stitute for a personnel policy. They should not be asked to stifle their desire 
for fair and adequate pay, safe and suitable working conditions, just and impar- 
tial consideration and review of grievances, and other objectives of a proper and 
sound employee relations policy. They should not he expected to waive all 
these in favor of budgetary or political considerations. 
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On this subject a recent report of the American Bar Association commented : 

“Government which denies to its eniployees the right to strike against the 
people, no matter how just might be the grievances, owes to its public servants an 
obligation to provide working conditions and standards of management-employee 
relationships which would make unnecessary and unwarranted any need for 
such employees to resort to stoppage of public business. 

“It is too idealistic to depend solely on a hoped-for beneficent attitude of public 
administrators. Promises of well-meaning public officials imbued with a sense 
of high authority who resort to the pretense of alleged limitations on their powers 
to avoid dealing forthrightly with representatives of their subordinate employees 
only aggravate grievances.” 

Congress, in passing the Lloyd-La Follette Act in 1912, recognized the rights 
of Federal employees in three important areas. 

First, the law provided that no person in the classified civil service could be 
removed except for cause; further, that all notices of charges must be in writing, 
with a reasonable time allowed to permit the employee to answer the charges. 
In recent years the Supreme Court upheld this protective right in the case of 
Roth vy. Brownell. 

Second, the law authorized Government employees to organize for the purpose, 
among other things, of improving the conditions of their labor, wages, and hours 
of employment. 

Third, the right of employees “either individually or collectively to petition 
Congress, or any Member thereof, or to furnish information to either House 
of Congress, or to any committee or member thereof,” was guaranteed. 

The Lioyd-La Follette Act was popularly referred to as the antigag bill—and 
not without good reason. Prior to its enactment President Taft and President 
Theodore Roosevelt bad issued Executive orders prohibiting direct communica- 
tion between Government workers and Congress. The penalty for violation of 
these White House orders was summary dismissal from the Government service. 

Opposition to these restrictive directives was based, in the words of one Sena- 
tor, on the ground that “‘the constitutional rights of freedom of speech, peaceable 
assembly and petition for a redress of grievances Were denied.” Congressman 
Fowler, of Illinois, argued that restraint or denial of these three fundamental 
rights “reduced Government workers to a beggarty servitude.” 

Federal employees in the intervening decades since 1912 have constantly availed 
themselves of the rights restored to them by the Lloyd-La Follette Act. They 
have organized themselves and peacefully petitioned Congress for improvements 
in Government employment. With few exceptions, they have operated without 
restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation or reprisal from the legislative 
branch of our Government. It has not always been possible to say the same 
about the executive branch. 

The record is replete with examples of Executive interference with employee 
organizations. In 1895, Postmaster General William L. Wilson issued an order 
directing that no postal employee or group of employees could visit Washington 
to petition Congress or to seek redress of a grievance. The White House Execu- 
tive orders of 1902 and 1909 stemmed from this dictatorial attitude of the Post 
Office Department. In 1913-19, Postmaster General Albert S. Burleson did 
everything in his power to eliminate what he termed “too much unionism.” 

In reply to employee union charges of unfair treatment and administrative 
harassment, Mr. Burleson blandly dismissed the charges by refusing to admit 
union representatives in the Post Office Department. While conceding the need 
of organization “where employees are obliged to protect themselves against the 
selfishness of private employers.” Mr. Burleson would neither condone nor 
tolerate postal unions. 

By some tortured reasoning process he reached the conclusion that postal 
workers “should not exert themselves in furtherance of their own economic 
welfare or agitate in matters of working conditions.” Instead, he patronizingly 
counseled, “postal employees can always depend upon public opinion to insure 
their enjoyment of their full rights under their employment.” 

Ironically, Burleson’s own advice came back to haunt him. Dr. Sterling 
Spero’s Government as Employer tells us: “As his labor policy grew more 
autocratic each year, the postal service deteriorated to such an extent as to 
call forth universal public condemnation.” 

No postal administrator since Burleson’s regime has gone so far as to suggest 
openly that adjustment of complaints and grievances be left to the beneficent 
attitude of public administrators or public opinion. Yet without exception each 
succeeding Postmaster General has turned a deaf ear to any suggestion of grant- 
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img a statutory right of recognition to employee unions in order to ndjust thes 


omplaints and grievances 

Where employee representatives were physically denied recognition in lurile 
son’s day, succeeding administrators have adopted a more sophisticated metho 
Phey acknowledge union representation by sufferance while stoutly proclaiming 
that the public interest and postal discipline preclude recognition of any forma! 
labor-management relationship. Thus the open-door policy so piously proclaimed 
from the platform and in press releases conceivably could revert to the “Bur! 
son policy” with no appeal by the employees. 

In 1921, Postmaster General Will Hays inaugurated an experiment which 
was hoped would give employees an established channel of consultation for 
settling grievances at the national and local levels. The announced objective 
was to humanize the postal industry by the establishment of a National Service 
Relations Council. Under the terms by which these advisory councils were set 
up, “all matters affecting the working conditions of employees or relations be 
tween employees and officials” were declared to be legitimate subjects for dis 
‘ussion and consideration. 

This experiment did not survive for several reasons, not the least of which 
was the withdrawal by Congress of appropriations required to underwrite the 
cost. Two other reasons preceded this refusal to sanction the necessary expendi 
tures. One was the open attempt by some local and regional officials to use the 
service relations policy to supplant the national employee organizations. The 
other was in the application of agreements mutually determined by management 
and labor. 

In one notable instance, a postal official protested that he found it disconcert 
ing that the employees should feel that such mutual agreements were mandatory 

In recent years a second major effort to enter into a collective bargaining 
agreement with postal employees was made by then Second Assistant Postmaster 
‘General Gael Sullivan. However, neither departmental nor local officials were 
ready for this advanced step. The program scarcely got off the ground. 

More recently AFL-CIO President George Meany, at the request of Federal 
employee union affiliates, offered his good services in an effort to arrive at an 
agreement which would provide a modus operandi for settling employee appeals 
and grievances at the administrative level. This was tried in an effort to accom- 
modate those who insisted that it was more desirable to approach the problem 
as a matter of public policy rather than as a question of law. 

After it became painfully obvious that the policy of recognition by sufferance 
rather than by right continued to prevail, the employee unions suspended the 
negotiations. What was offered contained a collective bargaining agreement long 
on verbiage and redtape and woefully short on teeth. In fact, it offered little 
more than the present postal grievance procedure which, at best, provides a ve- 
hicle for nonunion members to appeal to higher authorities in alleged grievance 
matters. 

Federal employees are convinced they should not be denied the same legal 
means of settling grievances available to other working people in private industry. 
They are cognizant that arguments will be advanced in an attempt to show that 
collective bargaining is contrary to law—predicated on the theory that any con- 
tract entered into is a delegation of public power, that is, sovereignty of the 
United States. Employees contend that the kernel of the problem is not whether 
there is a prohibitory law, but rather whether their demand is just and desirable 
in the best interests of public policy. If it is just and desirable and a law now 
stands in the way, the law can be changed to overcome the legal obstacles. 
Actually, after a rather exhaustive investigation of the subject and distinguish- 
ing from what he termed “partisan briefs and attorneys’ opinions,” Dr. Sterling 
Spero concluded : 

“There is very little on the subject, either in the shape of legislation or decisions 
of the higher courts.” 

On the point of justice, one is reminded of the great social encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum. 

“It would be quite absurd to look out for one portion of the citizens and to 
neglect another,” he said. 

A special committee of the American Bar Association has commented: 

“A Government which imposes upon other employers certain obligations in 
dealing with their employees may not in good faith refuse to deal with its own 
public servants on a reasonably similar favorable basis, modified, of course, to 
meet the exigencies of the public service. It should set the example for industr) 
by being perhaps more considerate than the law requires of private enterprise.” 
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As to the desirability or need of statutory recognition of employee unions by 
the executive branch of our Government, again we quote the bar association 
report. It states: 

“It is a fallacy to assume that the usual ‘merit system’ laws governing the 
civil service are so comprehensive that employees have no proper basis for 
complaint as to their working conditions, or that their grievances are all super- 
ficial.” 

Congressman Thomas L. Ashley of Ohio, addressing the House of Representa- 
tives on March 15, had these comments on union recognition in the Federal 
Government : 

“Some Government departments claim this is already the case in practice, 
therefore, such legislation is not needed. If this be true, or to the extent that 
it is true, passage of this measure will do no harm. If it is not the case, as I 
believe, then the legislation which I have introduced to grant this recognition 
is vitally needed.” 

Admittedly, in the Government service the relationship of Congress to per- 
sonnel policies is direct in many phases. Not only are many details of employer- 
employee relations fixed by statute, but Congress holds the purse-strings. Any 
legislation, regardless how well-intentioned, would be worthless unless appro- 
priations were made to implement the intent of the law. Employees recognize 
and admit these things. But they maintain that the trouble is not in the re- 
lationship of Congress to personnel legislation but in the administration of it. 
Congress enacts a vacation and sick-leave law, for example, but the rights of the 
employees to enjoy the benefits are trammeled by unilateral and autocratic ad- 
ministrative policies. 

Under present conditions, to be sure, employees can exercise their right to 
appeal and reappeal to Congress for corrective action. But that is both costly 
and inefficient. They contend that when administrative discretion, often re- 
quired for the administration of legislation, is shown to be harmful to employees 
and the efficiency of the Government, there should be some procedure, backed 
by law, to settle the matter democratically through negotiation with employees 
or their representatives. 

That is the essence of legislation now pending before the S4th Congress. A 
uumber of bills designed to amend the act of 1912 propose that within 6 months 
after the effective date of the amendments, the heads of Government agencies 
shall give representatives of Government workers the opportunity to confer on 
matters of policy affecting working conditions, safety, in-service training, labor- 
management cooperation, methods of adjusting grievance appeals, granting of 
leave, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, and reduction in force. 

Under terms of the proposed legislation, charges involving a violation would 
be referred to an impartial board of arbitration composed of three members. 
One member would be selected by the employee organization making the charge, 
one by the head of the department or agency involved, and the third, who would 
act as chairman, by the Civil Service Commission. 

The findings of the arbitration board would be final as to the fact of violation. 
The head of the department or agency involved would be required to take such 
action as might be necessary to cause the suspension, demotion or removal of 
any administrative official found guilty of a violation. 

Enactment of S. 3593, introduced by Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Caro- 
lina, or H. R. 10237, sponsored by Congressman George M. Rhodes of Pennsyl- 
vania, will do more than provide a means of arbitrating employee-employer 
disputes arising under conflicting interpretations of law and executive regulations. 

Passage of S. 3598 or H. R. 102857 will meet the understandable desire of 
Iederal employees to have a role in fixing their conditions of employment. 
Sound administration would more effectively be advanced. And, as President 
Roosevelt declared in 1940, in commenting on the agreement between organized 
labor and the Tennessee Valley Authority: 

“Collective bargaining and efficiency have proceeded hand in hand.” 


[From the St. Louis Register, Friday, March 9, 1956] 


RicHT OF UNIONS IN GOVERNMENT UPHELD IN Brtt—MEASURE Is IN HARMONY 
With CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 


Government employees have the same basic right to be organized as do other 
workers, and should not be denied the means of settling grievances. 
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This is the essence of a bill pending in Congress, and there is ample authority 
in the social pronouncements of the Catholic Church to support postal workers 
and others who are vitally interested in the passage of this legislation. 

Moreover, the teaching of the church would agree with a special committer 
of the American Bar Association which has stated in this regard : 

“A Government which imposes upon other employers certain obligations in 
dealing with their employees may not in good faith refuse to deal with its own 
public servants on a reasonably similar favorable basis, modified, of course, to 
meet the exigencies of the public service. It should set the example for industry 
by being perhaps more considerate than the law requires of private enterprise. 

The bill before Congress is H. R. 697, introduced by Congressman Rhodes of 
Pennsylvania. It proposes to amend the Civil Service Act of 1912. 

The amendment begins: 

“The right of officers or representatives of employee organizations representing 
employees of a department or agency or subdivision of such department or 
agency to present grievances in behalf of their members without restraint 
coercion, interference, intimidation, or reprisal is recognized.” 


MATTER OF POLICY 


The bill proposes that within 6 months after the effective date of the amend 
ment the heads of Government agencies shall give representatives of Govern 
ment workers the opportunity to confer on matters of policy affecting working 
conditions, safety, in-service training, labor-management, cooperation, methods 
of adjusting grievance appeals, granting of leave, promotions, demotions, rates 
of pay, and reduction in force. 

Under terms of the bill charges involving a violation would be referred to an 
impartial board of arbitration, to be composed of three members. One would 
be selected by the organization making the charge, one by the head of the de 
partment or agency involved, and the third, who would act as chairman, to be 
designated by the Civil Service Commission. 

The findings of the board of arbitration would be final and conclusive as to 
the fact of violation, and the head of the department or agency involved would 
take such action as might be necessary to cause the suspension, demotion, or 
removal of any administrative official found by the board of arbitration to have 
been guilty of a violation. 


CIA, FBI EXCLUDED 


The bill does not apply to the Central Intelligence Agency or the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

The St. Louis Post Office Clerks’ Union seeks the support of Catholics in 
obtaining passage of the bill. 

There can be no doubt that Catholics would be acting in accordance with sound 
principles by supporting the postal employees in this effort. 

The changeless truths contained in the social encyclicals of the Popes may be 
interpreted authoritatively to lend assistance to Government workers, as well 
as to others, in the pursuit of their natural rights. 

“It would be quite absurd to look out for one portion of the citizens and to 
neglect another,” said Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum. 


PROTECTION WITHOUT INTERFERENCE 


The government has the obligation to protect lawful unions and cannot in 
justice stifle them. 

“Let the state protect these lawfully asseciated bodies,” said Pope Leo 
it not, however, interfere with their private concerns and order of life.” 

Catholics in conscience can agree with the American Bar 
which states: 

“It is a fallacy to assume that the usual ‘merit system’ laws governing the civil! 
service are so comprehensive that employees have no proper basis for com 
plaint as to their working conditions, or that their grievances are all super 
fical.” 

The bill before Congress contains no strike provision and the postal employees 
are not seeking the right to strike. 

On this subject the report of the bar association comments: 

“Government which denies to its employees the right to strike against the peo- 
ple, no matter how just might be the grievances, owes to its public servants an 
obligation to provide working conditions and standards of management-employee 


“Let 


Association report, 
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relationships which would make unnecessary and unwarranted any need for such 
employees to resort to stoppage of public business 
PROMISES NOT ENOUGH 

“It is too idealistic to depend solely on a hoped for beneticent attitude of pub 
lic administrators. Promises of well-meaning public officials imbued with a 
sense of high authority who resort to the pretense of alleged limitations on their 
powers to avoid dealing forthrightly with representatives of their subordinate 
employees only aggravate grievances.” 

Mr. Ropes. I want to thank you again for the opportunity of ap- 
pearing before your committee and also for the courtesy extended to 
me. 

The CHamman. We are certainly glad to have had you before us. 
What is the progress being made on the bill in the House? What do 
you expect ‘ 

Mr. Ruopes. I am very much disappointed with the progress that is 
being made in the House. Our chairman has not been very sympa- 
thetic although I do think there is considerable support for the legis- 
lation in the committee. Evidently they are waiting for the outcome 
of action in the Senate. That is why I hope that your committee can 
act promptly on it in order that we might be able to get some action 
on this legislation before the adjournment of the Congress. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you. Are there any other. questions # 

Senator Marrix. Do you have some hope of getting it out of the 
House side if it comes out here? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Martrtn. In this session? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. I think the whole favorable action depends on 
how promptly this legislation can come out of the Senate. I think 
there is a good chance when the legislation comes to the House floor. 

The Cuarrman. We certainly thank you. We have as our next wit- 

ness Congressman Thomas Pelly from Washington. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS M. PELLY, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Petty. Mr. Chairman and members of the Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, I first would like to express thanks for permis- 
sion to testify in suport of S. 3593. 

There are approximately 35,000 Federal employees in Seattle and 
Kitsap County which comprise the First Congressional District of 
the State of Washington. Naturally I am somewhat familiar with 
the various organizations of these Government workers. I know a 
great many of ‘the individual members and most of their officers and 
leaders. 

In this connection 





and I speak as one who formerly was a private 


employer—I believe there are certain factors which should be empha- 
sized. One of these is that Federal career employees, by and large, 
are a superior group when it comes to ability. 

By this I mean by any recognized standard of measuring produc- 
tion, the Government employee is equal to or above the average of 
private employment. Unfortunately the public servant has not been 
properly evaluated. 
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Possibly this was because during World War II certain persons 
not fully trained or experienced took temporary jobs to fill the need 
for workers. Perhaps some of those nonpermanent individuals were 
out of practice or were not fully suited to the type of work given 
them. There was no time or possibility of being selective. So the 

regular career workers by reputation suffered unjustly. Also the 
lack of namaiae ity of the regimentation and regulations of war meas- 
ures under which they had to work contributed to this reputation. 
In reality, as those of us who deal with Federal career employees know, 
they are above average in every respect, in my Opinion, except one 
and that is morale. 

And the reason morale is low can be sumed up in one phrase—Gov- 
ernment management-employee relations are ails and unreal- 
istic. 

Take the postal service for example, where a system of overhead 
walks for spying on employees is used. That system, for my money, 
belongs to the Dark Ages or maybe Soviet Russia. Why, the cost 
of construction of these walks far exceeds any losses that might oc 
cur! The system is obnoxious! 

And then there is a prohibition against writing letters, except by 
official permission to Members of Congress. That is antiquated stuff. 
Also it is unconstitutional. 

And the prohibition against using bulletin boards. Why not give 
employees a special bulletin board of their own for organization 
notices? Why not cooperate and foster good spirit and teamwork? 

Take the Boeing Airplane Co., which has about 38,000 employees 
in my area. Management at Boeing works closely with the aerome- 
chanics union’s officers to build better service—and they have built 
a wonderful spirit of teamwork and pride in the company’s product. 
The union has a program for group charity and donations. The 
management cooperates. It shows an interest in its employees’ 
welfare. 

The modern employeé relations plan is completely opposite from 
the old-fashioned idea of a dictatorship and treatment of workers 
so they are made to feel like serfs without human feelings and dignity. 

A good management-union program pays off. A wise e mployer pro- 
vides for employee group organization and the elected representatives 
of the organization can boost production and employee morale. 

In my opinion a law which will institute the employee-management 
relations program provided in the bill S. 3593 is essential to the 
progress of the Federal civil service. It is needed if the Federal 
Government is to afford its own employees the benefits of a forward- 
looking personnel program and give them the advantages of the same 
type of employee representation which the Government requires in 
private industry. 

Inasmuch as the Federal Government imposes on private employers 
the obligation of dealing in good faith with their employees, it is 
obv iously illogical and inc onsistent to deny the same advantages to 
employees in the public service. The right of Federal employees to 
organize for the advancement of their interests as governmental 
employ ees cannot be successfully challenged. 

It is guaranteed specifically to postal employees and inferentially 
to other Federal employees by the Lloyd-LaFollette Act. Moreover, 
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it has been acknowledged in practice by the House and Senate for half 
a century. 

Despite this recognition of the basic right, existing law unques- 
tionably needs clarification and amplification. The Federal Govern- 
ment should formulate a definite and specific employee-management 
relations program for its own employees. 

I believe that the Government ae an obligation to do so. For the 
Government to fail to fulfill this obligation is to break faith with its 
own employees and to make a mockery of the labor-management rela- 
tions laws it has provided for protecting the rights of workers in 
private industry. 

‘The National Labor Relations Act contains a statement of the basic 
Government policy with respect to labor-management relations. There 
it is plainly stated that it is to be the policy of the United States to en- 
courage “the practice and procedure of collective bargaining” and to 
protect “the exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self- 
organization, and designation of representatives of their own choos- 
ing.” That law formulates a detailed program for assuring workers 
in private employment the exercise of their right to organize and fur- 
ther their interests as employees by dealing as a group with an em- 
ployer. 

Although it has been meticulous in providing this very specific pro- 
gram for industrial workers, the Federal Government has failed to 
practice what it has made mandatory for other employers, but it is in a 
sense practicing discrimination at the expense of the Government’s own 
employees. 

It is inconceivable to me, Mr. Chairman, that the United States Gov- 
ernment will continue to impose upon other employers the obligation 
to permit their employees to organize and to engage in negotiations 
leading to agreements concerning their working conditions, while at 
the same time denying its own employees the exercise of the same funda- 
mental right. It is fallacious to assume that faulty dealings by man- 
agement with its subordinates is completely absent from the civil serv- 
ice. There is ample evidence to dispute this assumption, and it would 
be completely naive to believe it wouid be possible. The failings of 
human nature may be expected to manifest themselves as readily in the 
public service as elsewhere. Moreover, Government has the obligation 
of setting an example for industry by showing even more consideration 
of its own employees than it requires of private business. 

It should be noted that Federal employees, as I understand, are not 
asking for the application to them of the complete program provided 
by law to employees outside the governmental service. First of all, 
they have been prohibited from utilizing the strongest economic 
weapon available to industrial workers. The Federal law prohibits 
civil-service employees from striking. However, long before such a 
law was passed, I am informed Federal employees made it a basic 
principle of their organizations that they would in no way countenance 
participation in strikes. 

Federal employees should receive the fullest measure of confidence 
that they will exercise whatever rights are guaranteed to them in such 
a way that there will be not the slightest interference with the dis- 
charge of their duties related to the operation of the public business. I 
do not, therefore, have any hesitancy in endorsing the employee-man- 
agement relations bill S. 3593. I recommend favorable action upon it 
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by the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee and I believe it 
merits favorable action by both the Senate and House of Representa 
tives. 

In conclusion I again thank the committee for its courtesy and pa- 
tient attention. 

The Cuamman. We are glad to have had you come before us, Con 
gressman. 

There is a lot of to-do about workers meeting with them and setting 
salaries. Of course, we all know what they mean by that. It is to 
get together and see if they can work in unison in making recommenda- 
tions to Congress. 

Congress itself will have to set the salaries eventually. But it would 
be much better if the two could get together and come to Congress 
with an increase for the workers rather than one coming in on one 
side and one on the other. 

I think that is what the bill is intended for. 

Mr. Peviy. | agree with you completely. 

The CHaArrMAn. Are there any questions / 

Senator Martin. Have you heard of any employee group advocat 
ing the right to strike? 

Mr. Petry. I never have. I know all their representatives in my 
area, 

Senator Martin. I think there has been some public misunderstand- 
ing about that. I have never heard of an employee group advocating 
a strike. 

Mr. Petty. Senator, I think that this legislation would do a great 
deal for employee morale which I feel is at a very, very low ebb at the 
moment. 

Senator Martin. I think the point the chairman made is quite an 
important point. 

The CuairmMan. That is left to the Congress. Rather than them 
coming down one on the one side and other on the other side, we should 
or shouldn’t have it, it builds up a bad feeling between the Department 
officials and the workmen. We know that. That is the only reason 
that that is in this bill, to try to see if we can’t get together. 

Mr. Peuuy. I think the Government employe ee organization officers 
could be very helpful to Members of Congress if we pass this legisla- 
tion. 

The CuHarrman. We thank you, Congressman Pelly. 

The next witness is William C, Doherty, president of the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

I notice we have a list here of 20 witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM C. DOHERTY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS 


Mr. Douerty. I am William C. Doherty. I am president of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers. Our 103,000 me mbership is 
comprised of city, village, rural, and special-delivery letter carriers. 
We have approximately - 4,000 local branches located in the 48 States, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands. 

With me this morning are the vice president, secretary, and assistant 
secretary of our organization. Vice President Jerome J. Keating has 
32 years’ postal service; Secretary Peter J. Cahill is a postal veteran 
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of 43 years; Assistant Secretary R. B. Kremers has 36 years’ service. 
My own postal employment began in 1923. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my colleagues, and the entire member- 
ship of our organization, I should like to place the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers on record in complete support of your bill, 
S. 5593, 

Since the introduction of S. 3593, the employee organizations affili- 
ated with the Government Employees’ Council, AFL-CIO, have dis- 
cussed several perfecting amendments to the bill. These will be sug- 
gested and an explanation made of them by the operations director of 
the council when the committee hears his testimony. My purpose in 
mentioning them at this time is merely to record our endorsement and 
support of the proposed changes. 

I mentioned the postal service of my colleagues and myself in order 
to point up the fact that the cumulative tot: al amounts to 144 years. 
During almost all of our service each of us has held elective office of 
one kind or another in our organization. During our active letter 
carrier service we served our local branch in our respective cities: 
later we held office in our State associations; more recently we served 
as full-time national officers, our present positions. Regardless of 
position, one common denominator was the responsibility of repre- 
senting grievances for our coworkers. 

We believe it is not unreasonable, therefore, to suggest that we have 
some experience in the matter of handling grievances. Certainly we 
recognize one when we see it. I mention this because too often the 
tendency is to infer that employees have no proper basis for complaint 
or that their grievances are all superficial. It is the policy of our 
organization to screen very carefully all grievances directed to us. 
When we forward a grievance to postal officials we are satisfied that 
it has some basis in fact and merits investigation and correction. 

We hope it will not sound boastful if we say we believe we have 
some specialized knowledge of the postal service and its problems— 
both of management and of employees. By the same token we have a 
genuine interest in the postal service. We are not interested in de- 
tracting from the prerogatives of management, nor are we seeking 
recognition that would be tantamount to comanagement of the Postal 
Establishment. 

We simply want to be recognized—not by sufferance but by right. 
We seek statutory recognition not because we want or expect preferen- 
tial treatment as Government employees, rather because we think 
that a Government which imposes upon private employers the respon- 
sibility of dealing with its employees should have no hesitancy in 

practicing what it preaches. If we do not seek preferential status, 
neither do we believe we should be set apart from employees in pri- 
vate industry. In this connection, we believe there is a point of moral 
justice inv olved and that it is the obligation of government to deal with 
its own public servants on a basis comparable to that which is imposed 
upon private employers. 

In brief, we concur with the observation made by Pope Leo XITI, 
in his monumental social encyclical, Rerum Novarum. He said: 

‘It would be quite absurd to look out for one portion of the citizens and to 
neglect another. 

During the past 24 to 30 months there has been a marked increase 
in the number of grievances directed to our national headquarters. In 
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addition to a numerical increase, the complaints have touched on a 
variety of disputes seldom, if ever before, encounter: 
ence here is to unresolved local disputes. 

There has also been noted a decided increase in the number of it 
quiries asking for advice in an effort to avoid the creatior 
ance at the local level. 

We have analyzed this growing problem and I believe » tentative 


conclusions we have reached have a direct. be: aring on no ea ation 
under consideration. 


d. Lhe refer- 


Lora grie\y 


Based on grievance cases processed in our national headquarters 
and supported by re ports we have somes riled after field trips during 
which we hold open forums to solicit expressions from our me mber- 
ship on working conditions in their oftices, we are convinced that much 
of our trouble stems from the regionalization of postal operations. 

Our organization on several occasions has publicly expressed the 
thought that decentralization could be a good thing far the postal 
service. We had hoped, as we still do, that it would flies ate many 
of the day-to-day postal problems by bringing line supervision closer 
to these problems. Therefore, it is not our purpose or desire to make 
a Wholesale indictment of the regional program. 

As the committee is aware, there are 15 regional offices and 90 plus 
district offices within these re gions. With some of them we have no 
serious quarrel, which is not to say we win every case or that our 
requests always prevail. But we can do business with them. However, 
they are the exception. For the most part, the decentralization of 
postal service, Which brought about a decentralization of supervision, 
has created many new problems in the field of management-employee 
relations. 

In this connection, simple fairness compels me to say that many, 
many of the policy statements issued at the Washington level are 
fair and reasonable. However, in applying and implementing these 
policies, some of the regional and district offices have deliberately 
circumvented the spirit and, indeed, the letter of these policies. At 
other times they have ignored these policies. On still other occasions, 
the purpose and intent of the 1 egulations were twisted entirely out of 
shape and meaning. It is no surprise that out of all of this would come 
grievances from the employees. 

To cite an example, we need not go beyond the recent instructions 
for the count of mail. This isa procedure used in connection with the 
inspection of a letter carrier’s route to determine if it is overburdened, 
on one hand, or if the assignment does not provide a fair day’s work. 

Proper orders were issued by the Department for the count of mail 
but the interpretations placed on the orders in the field made a sham- 
bles of the entire procedure. If the purpose of a count of mail is to 
determine a carrier’s workload, it is obvious that he should be given 
(1) all the mail available for delivery, (2) all the time required to 
deliver it. This was not done, with the result that nothing was 
proven except that every carrier had at least 8 hours’ work. 

At our representation, the Department issued supplemental orders 
during the middle of this official count-of-mail week in an attempt 
to straighten out the wholesale misinterpretation being made of the 
original orders by regional and district offices and postmasters. The 
supplement: al orders reached the field too late to do any good. Ina 
relatively few instances a recount was ordered. 
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Asa result of this inability or disinclination to interpret instructions 
properly, nothing was accomplished except to waste a considerable 
amount of public funds. By this neglect to sit down beforehand with 
the carriers and their representatives to map out a program which 
would accomplish the purpose of the inspection, many routes continue 
to be overburdened. Needless to say, when a route is too heavy not 
only is the carrier unfairly imposed upon, but the patrons on the 
route do not get the type of service to which they are entitled. 

We believe the Department should crack down on the freewheeeling 
interpretations being placed on their policies and regulations by some 
regional and district offices. Unless something is done along that 
line, we submit that the demand of the employees for the statutory 
right to discuss working conditions and settle grievances will remain 
so obvious that it would be disingenuous to ignore it. 

Another point has been impressed upon us as the result of our at- 
tempt to analyze the current unrest and dissatisfaction among the 
employees. It seems as if the service concept and the human factor 
in the Postal Establishment are being submerged by an almost complete 
preoccupation with cost by postal officials at every level. Postal em- 
ployees are also taxpayers. Therefore, in making this charge, it should 
not be said that they have a disregard for or a disinterest in the wise 
expenditure of public funds. 

May I cite one brief example to point up what I mean when I say 
that cost considerations have become so overwhelming as to eradicate 
the service and human factors. 

In April of this year we filed with the Bureau of Facilities a request 
for the installation of proper lighting equipment for a post office. In 
May we were advised that our ‘compl: unt had been received and con- 
sidered, following which was this paragraph: 

Our files reveal that the present space at this facility is inadequate and the 
lease becomes cancellable as of May 1957, at which time we shall seek new and 
enlarged quarters in which we would, of course, specify modern and adequate 
lighting for the area occupied. 

It is almost inconceivable that in deference to a modest investment 
for proper and adequate lighting facilities, the carriers of that office 
should be expected to continue subjecting their eyes for another 12 
months to the harm that we all know comes from improper lighting. 

The frustrating result of this is that we have no place to appeal in 

vases like this. A board of arbitration, as suggested in S. 3593, would 
weenie a means of appealing and possibly correcting this unjust and 
arbitrary decision affecting the health and welfare of the employees 
involved. 

Another case which comes to mind concerns the nonpayment of com- 
pensatory time according to the rules and regulations of the Depart- 
ment itself. This case involved the solicitation of two letter carriers 
to work on an emergency basis on a day when they should have been 
compensated for duty performed on the previous Saturday. The inci- 
dent occurred during the month of December : and according to the law 
it is optional with the postmaster to pay overtime for work performed 
on Saturday in December, or to award compensatory time within 5 
succeeding workdays. 

The carriers having responded to this emergency call, and having 
forfeited their compensatory day, appealed to the postmaster to pay 
them overtime for the previous Saturday for which they were not 
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given compensatory time. Subsequently they were given cone 
tory time for the origin: al cl: ay worked—but it was not wit! 
of 5 workdays set out in the law. 

The case was denied at the local level, the postmaster was sustained 
at the regional level, and the region was sustained at the Bureau 
level here in Washington. In declining to reverse the action taken 
by the regional director and the postmaster, the Department advised 
as follows: 


It is noted these carriers performed work on Saturday, December 24 and, 
although they had originally been scheduled for compensatory time on Friday, 
December 30, they were required to work on that day and were 
pensatory time on January 3, 1956. 

It is the Department's usual policy to grant compensatory time for service 
performed on a Saturday during the following week even though there may be a 
holiday during the week. While the cases presented were not handled in 
accordance with the Department’s usual policy, and it is desirable to avoid such 
instances as much as possible, in view of the condition of our allowances for the 
current year and since the time off was given within 5 working days, it is not 
believed advisable to reverse the action taken by the regional directo 


rranted com 


This is certainly a case of ignoring the human factor in deference 
to a preoccupation with the cost factor. It should hardly be expected 
that postal employees will continue to uphold the tr: adition of the 
service to respond to any emergency situation if, for thanks, they 
are going to be denied the benefits of a law which Congress clear ly 
intended for their benefit. As in the other example cited, we have 
no person or place to which we might direct an appeal from a decision 
which admits an error, on the one hand, and hides behind an alleged 
budget deficiency to avoid correction of a legitimate grievance. 

On May 24, this distinguished committee heard testimony from 
spokesmen of the administration in opposition to 8. 3593. The young 
man who testified for the Post Office Department suggested that it 
was not necessary or desirable to enact S. 3593, or any other legisla 
tion which would accommodate employees faced with the type of situa 
tions just described. He offered no alternate solution, other than the 
present so-called grievance procedure. It clearly is not the answer. 

The spokesman for the Department also read into the record 
statement which we not only deny but we resent. The statement 
referred to reads as follows: 

There is no evidence that current authorities and regulations are not fully 


satisfying the legitimate needs of the Department and the employee organiza- 
tions. 


I respectfully submit that the Department has never been author- 
ized to a for this association ; and we reserve the right, exclusively 


to ourselves, to say whether “the current authorities and regulations” 
are “fully satisfying” the needs of letter carriers. They certainly are 
not. 

The Post Office Department witness also quoted the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in an attempt to support the proposition 
that public employment places certain limitations on management- 
employee relations; ergo, the entire concept of management-employee 
relations is unnecessary, undesirable, and even unatt: ainable. 

We agree with the observation that the process of collective bar- 
gaining, as usually understood, cannot be transplanted without modi- 
fication into the public service. We do not deny that certain limita- 
tions exist in attempting to bring about enactment of the legislation 
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we are discussing. However, if we cannot have collective bargain- 
ing as usually understood in private employment, is there any reason 
why we cannot have collective commonsense in adjusting the problems 
which develop in Federal employment? Actually, that is the essence 
of S. 3593. 

One of the oldest and weariest arguments against collective agree- 
ments in the public service has proceeded by challenging the legality 
and the feasibility of certain features of such agreements as practiced 
in private industry. We have already admitted that certain features 
might be illegal and even undesirable in the public service under cer- 
tain circumstances and in specific places. The right to strike is per- 
haps the most dramatic example of this type of limitation. However, 
we must again respectfully submit that the illegality or undesirability 
of a specific feature of a contract or agreement does not impugn the 
legality or desirability of the whole instrument. 

Dr. Sterline Spero, professor, graduate division for training 
in public service, New York University, makes the following com- 
ment on the Roosevelt letter in Government as Employer, his study 
of public service 

This statement (i. e., certain limitations exist) has been seized upon by em- 
ploying officials, who were reluctant to negotiate with employee organizations, 
to prove that it was actually improper for them to do so. President Roosevelt, 
as subsequent events have demonstrated, never intended to convey such an im- 
pression. In August 1940, 3 years after he wrote his letter, the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority signed a series of agreements with 15 AFL unions * * *. A 
month later, President Roosevelt, at the dedication of Chicamauga Dam, praised 
this “splendid new agreement between organized labor and TVA,” declaring ‘‘col- 
lective bargaining and efficiency have proceeded hand in hand.” 

It will interest the committee to know that Dr. Spero noted, in con- 
nection with the general subject of collective agreements, that in addi- 
tion to TVA, other Federal agencies at one time or another have 
entered into agreements with their employees subsequent to the Roose- 
velt letter of 1937. Listed were the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
the Alaska Railway, Bonneville Power Administration, Securities and 
Exchange Commission, National Labor Relations Board, National 
War Labor Board, and the Federal Public Housing Authority. Cer- 
tainly, these demonstrate the real meaning of President Roosevelt’s 
letter. 

The Post Office Department attempts to say that no type of collec- 
tive agreement is necessary or desirable, and by inference, bases its 
argument on the grounds that any such agreement would have certain 
limitations, specifically in areas subject to the authority of Congress 
to alter or supersede. What is their argument against setting up an 
agreement covering only matters with which the agency has authority 
to deal? Is the argument that because some items could not be made 
part of an agreement, the entire idea of an agreement is wrong? That 
is like saying there is no point to marriage because some marriages 
end up in divorce; or why have children when some of them die? 

We are very hopeful that this committee will decide in favor of the 
proposition that collective agreement between departments and agen- 
cies of government and employee organizations is a desirable way of 
handling public employer-employee relations; that it is also fair and 
just. If it is found to be in the best interest of the public and if there 
are Jaws which present problems which are not insurmountable, then 
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we would look to the Congress to amend or otherwise overcome such 
obstacles. 

Earlier in this statement I touched briefly on the tremendous increase 
in grievances referred to our national headquarters. In this conne 
tion, the Department attempts to make the point that it has “an 
orderly procedure for the presentation of grievances covering any 
situation.” It is true there is a procedure outlined in the Postal 
Manual. It is also true that among other things it provides for an 
appeal procedure reaching up to and including the Postmaster General. 

We are not minimizing the sincere and we il-intentioned effort that 
went into the formulation of this program. Our objection is simp ly 
that when complaints are considered on their merit, as opposed to 
procedural defect, the system does not work; it is too unwieldy, cum 
bersome, slow, and the results are seldom more than a whitewash of 
the original decision. 

In grievances concerned with violations of existing law, we concede 
that generally they are corrected without too much difficulty. How- 
ever, in instances where the employee complains against unfair or 
unreasonable supervision or misinterpretation of departmental orders, 
the results are poor. ‘That is not surprising when one considers that 
the employee must make his appeal to supervision which is at one and 
the same time, prosecutor, judge, and jury. In this respect, simple 
fairness compels me to say that 98 percent of the mulishness in refusing 
to reverse unreasonable orders or misinterpreted orders rests not with 
the officials in the Department at Washington, but in the regions and 
districts. For some reason, many of these people in the field have 
developed a “Little Caesar” complex. In making this statement, I 
would like to impress upon the committee that the so-called open door 
policy prevails in these regions and districts; the “big smile” tech- 
nique also is evident, but concrete results are meager. In fact, we 
have become little more than “pen pals” with these people in many 
areas. 

I hold here in my hand a file on a case referred to us by our branch 
in Collegeville, Pa. The grievance was referred to us October 12, 
1954. It was in turn briefed and referred to the regional operations 
manager at Philadelphia, Pa., on October 22, 1954. The grievance 
involved maladministration, violation of the overtime law, and coercive 
interference with the right of the employee to affiliate with the National 
Association of Letter Carriers. 

Not only should there never have been a grievance, but once it did 
develop it could have been corrected in little or no time. It was not. 
It dragged on for 17 months. In the interim, we had to write every- 
one connected with the operations end of the postal service from the 
local level right up to the Assistant Postmaster General in charge of 
the Bureau of Operations. 

The maladministration of the office was excused on the grounds that 
the postmaster was ill from June 1954 until he retired in December 
1955, despite the fact that several post-office inspectors had been in 
and out of the office many times during the same period. During 
all of the period there was an assistant ‘postmaster and other super- 
visors on duty. 

The violation of the overtime law was whitewashed by the simple 
expedient of insinuating to the letter carrier that he would have 
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trouble getting his disability retirement approved unless he waived 
his rights to unpaid overtime. 

The Department boasts of the right of employees to appeal without 
restraint, interference, coercion, discrimination, or reprisal. Let me 
quote from a letter dated March 30, 1956, from the Philadelphia 
Regional Operations Office, referring to the Collegeville, Pa., griev- 
ance under discussion : 

It was developed also that Carrier Hopwood established a local branch of the 
National Association of Letter Carriers, appointing himself as secretary-treas- 
urer and John Wentworth who served as a Christmas temporary, as president, 
apparently for the purpose of making the complaint against the administration 
of officials of the Collegeville post office. 

As suggested earlier in my statement, another phase involved in 
the overall problem is concerned with the absence of consultation 
between management and employees. We are making a distinction 
here between “information” and “consultation.” There is no question 
that we are informed after policy decisions have been made, but the 
same cannot be said with respect to consultation in the formulation of 
these policies. 

There have been exceptions. The departmental spokesmen who 
appeared before this committee on May 24 correctly cited the fine 
results which stemmed from the consultations when uniform allow- 
ance regulations were under consideration. At the conclusion of those 
conferences, and without solicitation, I addressed a letter to the Assist- 
ant Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, Mr. Eugene J. Lyons, 
in which I complimented him on the manner in which the question 
was handled. I also suggested that if we could exercise collective 
commonsense in the matter of the Uniform Allowances Act and the 
regulations required to implement the law, why could we not extend 
the area of our success to include all other phases of mutual interest. 
That is all we are asking for in 8. 3593. 

This lack of consultation can be charged against all levels of super- 
vision from top to bottom, with the preponderance of the blame 
resting at the regional, district, and postmaster level. Since the pro- 
gram of decentralizing the Post Office Department began in November 
1953, there has been more experimentation going on in the field than 
ever before. Most of it represents no more than an attempt of some 
regional or district official to flex his muscles and show his authority. 
Very little good, if any, has resulted, although a considerable amount 
of dissatisfaction has been engendered among the personnel. Un- 
fortunately, much of this experimental activity does not recommend 
itself for originality. Although it takes on the respectable mantle 
of experimentation, in reality it amounts to nothing more than an 
attempt to read into the rules and policies of the Department some- 
thing which is not there. 

A number of examples could be cited, among them the unfair sys- 
tem of consolidating parcel-post routes during the summer months 
when it is alleged that mail volume is not as great as during the 
winter months. The effect of this consolidation is to force the parcel- 
post carriers involved into taking their annual Jeave during the 
summer months without any consideration as to their preference. 
This is manifestly unfair in that it eliminates any respect for seniority 
in bidding on vacation periods. 
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Ifa parce s]- post carier has se niority in bidding on vacation periods 
and he prefers February, for example, why should he not be allowed 
to exercise the bidding rights which his seniority should give him? 
Why should he be forced to take his vacation to accommodate supel 
vision which is interested not in the carriers’ rights, but in experiment 
ing with a program that has been tried and found wanting many 
times over the past years ¢ 

Brefly, I should like to comment on the recent regulations published 
as part 744.442 of the Postal Manual. This is the order which prohibits 
employees from engaging in campaigns for or against changes in the 
service, or furnishing such information without prior approval from 
higher authority. The Department denied that this order was an 
attempt at gag rule. It also called attention to the fact that a previous 
postal administration had issued the order; that it affected only one 
segment of its employees for a number of years; and would have this 
committee believe that “it never caused any unhappiness or concern 
in the 7 years it was in effect.’ 

The point is not whether another postal administration originally 
issued the order, or whether the employees affected liked or disliked 
being muzzled by departmental fiat. The real question is whether or 
not it is a fair regulation. The employees affected by the original 
order did protest and they were unhappy and concerned over this 
denial of a constitutional right. We contend it was an unfair order 
7 years ago and it remains unfair today. 

We can think of no better reason for supporting an appeal to 
enact S. 3593 than this example of attempting to rationalize an unfair 
situation by saying, in effect, that two wrongs make a right. This 
obnoxious order should be immediately rescinded. It has no place 
in any manual of rules or regulations governing free men and women 
whether they work for the Government or private industry. 

We are aware that arguments will be advanced in an attempt to 
show that collective agreement bet ween departments and agencies and 
employees is contrary to law. Undoubtedly, these arguments will 
be predicated on the theory that any contract entered into is a dele- 
gation of public power, that is, the sovereignty of the United States. 

Earlier we stated that the kernel of the problem was not whether 
there is a prohibitory law, but, rather, is the employee's position 
just and desirable in the best interests of public policy. If the answer 
is in the affirmative, and if a law stands in the way, the law can be 
changed to overcome whatever legal obstacles may exist. 

On this point, again, I should like to quote Dr. Spero, who has made 
a study of the question. After distinguishing from what he termed 
“partisan briefs and attorneys’ opinion,” he concluded : 

There is very little on the subject, either in the shape of legislation or decisions 
of the higher courts. 

In conclusion, may I suggest an answer to those who insist the 

various grievance procedures in Government are so comprehensive 
and workable as to eliminate the need for legislation on the subject. 
If this be true, or to the extent that it is true, passage of S. 3593 will 
donoharm. If it is not the case, as I sincerely believe is the situation, 
then S. 3593 is needed. 

Employees have had to listen to pious platitudes long enough. They 
have suffered through fiddle and faddle administrative decisions af- 
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fecting laws which Congress specifically enacted for the benefit of 
Government personnel. They am tried without too much success 
to arrive at an agreement which would provide a modus operandi 
for settling grievances administratively. 

We are firmly of the opinion that Congress should approve a pro- 
cedure, backed by law, to permit, and if need be, to compel manage- 
ment and employees to settle their disputes democratically through 
negotiation. 

Thank you for the opportunity of appearing before this distin- 
guished committee. 

I have in my hand a tentative handbook for the city delivery im- 
provement program published by the Post Office Department through 
the Office of the Chief Industrial Engineer, dated January 1956. I 
submit that this document must have been prepared by spacemen of 
the 25th century. Men from Mars must have acted upon it. I have 
never seen in all my life such a conglomeration of meaningless words 
that would completely ruin the United States Postal System. 

I will not ask that this type of material be inserted in the record 
this morning but I will leave the document with the committee, so 
that your competent staff might look it over and see some of the things 
that are in this booklet that has been paid for by taxpayers of Americ: 

Then I would like to make reference to the so-called gag law. The 
gag law which has been discussed previously by other witnesses is 
that part of the Postal Manual known as Issue 57, dated March 28, 
1956. It is section 741.442 and captioned “Engaging in Campaigns 
for Changes in the Service.” I will insert that in the record. 

I want to say that if the law stands, the regulation as amended by 
the present postal administration, it means that many of the rights 
and privileges enjoyed by postal field service employees will be denied 
despite the fact that the distinguished Postmaster General has issued 
a statement to the contrary in the form of a press release. 

A press release is one thing, and changing, rescinding, or revising 
this obnoxious change in the manual is another thing. 

Speaking for my organization, we will not rest until that change in 
the manual has been completely eliminated. 

I would advise then the gentlemen on the committee to look over this 
so-called gag law in the hope that since we can’t get it changed down- 
town in the Post Office Department, that it be changed by the Congress 
of the United States. 

With that I conclude my statement and submit myself to interroga- 
tion. 

The CHatrman. Are there any questions? 

Tf not, we certainly thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Douerry. I am very happy to be here and to serve as a bell- 
wether this morning. 

Thank you for your time. 

The Cuamman. The next witness is Mr. E. C. Hallbeck, legislative 
representative of the National Federation of Post Office C lerks. 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Hatuepeck. For the purpose of the record, Iam E. C. Hallbeck, 
legislative director of the National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 
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(Mr. Hallbeck’s statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF E. C. HALLBECK, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL J,EDERATION OF 
Post OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for the purpose of the record, I 
am E. C. Hallbeck, legislative director of the National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks with offices at 711 14 Street, NW., Washington, D. C. I represent the 
largest organization of employees of the Federal Government, with members in 
each of the 48 States, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. 

l am appearing today in support of the bill 8. 3593, which would require statu 
tory recognition of employee organizations. This bill amends the act of August 
24, 1912, by adding a new subsection establishing the right of officers or repre- 
sentatives of employee organizations to present grievances in behalf of their 
members without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or reprisal, and 
would give officers or representatives of such organizations an opportunity to con- 
fer with administrative officers on matters of policy affecting working condi- 
tions, safety, in-service training, labor-management cooperation, methods of 
adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, granting of leave, promotions, demotions, 
rates of pay, and reduction in force. 

I think the record should show that the act which we seek to amend resulted 
from the Executive orders of Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard 
Taft forbidding employees, under penalty of dismissal, from discussing matters 
of pay and working conditions with Members of the Congress. The organization 
I have the honor to represent was primarily responsible for the enactment of that 
legislation because the Roosevelt and Taft “gag’’ orders were directed toward 
the National Federation of Post Office Clerks, which was at that time the only 
organization of postal or Federal employees affiliated with the then American 
Federation of Labor. 

The act of August 24, 1912, established the right of postal employees to join 
unions or organizations of their own choosing, provided only that such organi 
zations did not impose upon them an obligation or duty to engage in a strike 
against the United States. It also established the right of all persons employed 
in the civil service of the United States, individually or collectively, to petition 
Congress or any Member thereof or to furnish information to either House of 
Congress or to any committee or member thereof. Beyond that, however, Govy- 
ernment employee organizations today have no rights which the head of a 
department or agency is required to recognize. ‘The ability of those organiza- 
tions to represent their members rests on sufferance as distinguished from right. 

The bill now under consideration by this committee would extend the purposes 
of the Lloyd-La Follette Act by providing for employees of the Federal Gov 
ernment the same rights and privileges which private employers are required 
by statute to extend to the employees of private industry. There is nothing in 
this bill that deprives management of the right to manage. There is nothing in 
the bill destructive of sound administrative practices. We believe that Federal 
employees are entitled to treatment which is at least equal to the treatment 
accorded employees of private industry and feel there is, in fact, a special obliga- 
tion on the part of both the Congress and the administrative departiments and 
agencies to set up such machinery as may be necessary to assure to civil-service 
employees the benefits that arise from modern, sound personnel-management 
policies. 

On line 10, page 1 of the bill, I suggest that the word “represent” be stricken 
and the words “present or process” be inserted in lieu thereof. I believe this 
will more nearly conform to the intended purpose of this legislation. 

In his statement to the committee on May 24, the Chairman of the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Mr. Young, in voicing his objections to the 
legislation, stated in part that, “The bill requires agency officials to confer 
with representatives of any ‘employee organization’ having members in their 
agency. As used in the bill, the expression ‘employee organization’ could con- 
ceivably include fraternal organizations and veterans’ organizations, as well as 
labor unions.” 

Mr. Young went on to say that the bill does not require such organizations 
to be open to any eligible employee and that administrators might be forced to 
hegotiate with each such group concerning employment conditions of its mem- 
bers. In order to eliminate that possibility, I suggest that the committee may 
want to consider an amendment, adding after the word “organizations” in line 
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7, page 1, of the bill, the following language: “(which exist for the purpose of 
dealing with management concerning grievances, labor disputes, rates of pay, 
hours of empJoyment, or conditions of work.)” ‘This would restrict application 
to those organizations which have a bona fide interest in these subjects and 
should go far to eliminate the objection voiced by Mr. Young. 

Consistent with this thought, I suggest that section 2 (a) be amended by 
insertion before the words “having members in such department or agency” 
the following language, “(as defined in (e) (1) above.)” 

In a report to the Slst Congress (H. Doc. 63, Feb. 10, 1949) the Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government, popularly known 
as the Hoover Commission, made a nuinber of recommendations with respect 
to personnel management in the Federal service. Under the heading, “Develop- 
ing a sound Career service,” recommendation No. 4, the Commission recommended 
(d) that “The heads of departments and agencies should be required to provide 
for the positive participation of employees in the formulation and improvement 
of the Federal personnel policies and practices.” 

Under the heading of “Provisions for improving efficiency and for participa- 
tion of supervisors and employees in personnel management,” the Commission 
stated that among the problems was (2) that “Federal employees while given 
some degree of protection against abuse, discrimination, and unjust treatment, 
are not provided a positive opportunity to participate in the formulation of 
policies and practices which affect their welfare.” 

From experience, we know these views of the Hoover Commission to be 
sound. These views are not those of rabble rousers intent upon wrecking the 
Government service, but those of 2 Commission appointed by the President and 
universally respected for their astuteness and their knowledge of the workings 
of our Federal Government. I can think of no better endorsement for this 
legislation than the views expressed in the report of the Hoover Commission. 

I think most members of the committee are generally aware of the problems 
involved and the constant friction that arises in Federal service as a result of 
unilateral actions on the part of departments and agencies with respect to the 
subjects enumerated. However, at previous sessions of the committee some 
apprehension has been expressed that the inclusion of the words “rates of pay 
and reduction in force” might be designed to take, or have the effect of taking 
from the Congress, the authority to set rates of pay, or, in their judgment, to 
require a reduction in force in the:public interest That is not correct. Nor is it 
the intention of either the sponsor of this legislation, nor the organizations en- 
dorsing it. Nevertheless, it is evident that this language is causing some confu- 
sion and in order to clarify the matter, I suggest that this committee may want 
to consider the insertion of the words “and regulations with respect to” before the 
words “rates of pay and reduction in force” on line 15 of page 2 of the bill. 

It is in respect to the administration of the laws laid down by the Congress 
with respect to rates of pay and reduction in force that we seek an opportunity 
to be heard and to have our views considered. As an example, the first session 
of the present Congress enacted Public Law 68 “to increase the rates of basic 
compensation of officers and employees in the field service of the Post Office 
Department.” This act also gave to the Postmaster General broad authority to 
classify postal positions and to issue such regulations as may be necessary for 
the administration of that act. The regulations issued thus far have for the most 
part been issued without prior consultation with employee organizations and, as 
a result, many additional and totally unnecessary problems have developed. 

In at least two instances, regulations have been issued which we feel are con- 
trary to law. These instances interpret section 4083 (1) of Public Law 68 with 
respect to promotion dates and section 606 (b) with respect to minimum hours 
of service for substitute employees. The interpretation of section 403 (1) 
results in employees who have not reached the maximum salary level being de- 
prived of the salary benefits resulting from promotion for varying periods. The 
interpretation of section 606 (b) results in substitutes in many offices being 
“requested” to “volunteer” to deprive themselves of the guaranty of at least 2 
hours of work following the hour at which the substitute is ordered to report. 
I am attaching herewith as exhibits A and B instructions of the district opera- 
tions manager at Charlotte, N. C., and a circular letter addressed to the post- 
master at Macon, Ga, to be signed by substitute employees, which will illustrate 
what has occurred. 

I make the point here that neither of these regulations should have been issued 
nor would they have been issued, had the employees, through their representa- 
tives, been given any opportunity to discuss these matters before publication. 
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There are many other examples that might be cited which affect the administra- 
tion of Pay Acts, and the testimony of the Executive Director, Bureau of Person 
nel, on May 24 readily supports that contention. He told this committee that, 
“Through the end of April 1956, the Department in Washington had completed 
action on S82 requests for review of ranking. The ranking was changed in 208 
cases and contirmed in 674 cases. In the regional offices, action had been com 
pleted on 4,447 requests for review of ranking. The regions confirmed the 
original ranking in 3,994 cases and changed the ranking in 453 cases.” Thus, 
it will be seen that there are many questions dealing with rates of pay that do not 
involve the right of Congress to set such rates, but in which employees do have a 
valid interest. 

The same thing may be said with respect to reduction in force. The authority 
of the Congress to prescribe reductions in force is in no way questioned nor chal 
lenged, but I am sure that the members of this committee can understand that 
there are many cases where the question of which employee is to be removed is 
a matter of serious concern. The courts on a number of recent occasions have 
found that administrators have failed to properly interpret the laws and regula 
tions and have ordered employees restored to duty with back pay for the period 
when they were illegally removed from the rolls. It should not be necessary for 
employees to appeal to the courts in such matters as this. The financial burden 
is so great that only a small number could possibly afford to do so. Giving the 
employee, through his organization, the right to be heard on such matters would, 
in most instances eliminate need for court action. 

Considerable opposition has been expressed by department and agency wit- 
nesses to subparagraph (e) (2) (b) beginning on line 19 of page 2 with respect 
to disagreements und the reference of such disagreements to an impartial Board 
or Arbitration. Frankly, 1 am at a loss to understand why any department or 
agency, Which honestly believes that they have taken a fair and correct position, 
should be unwilling to submit a question to arbitration, particularly when the 
Board of Arbitration would be weighted 2 to 1 against the employee. The Secre 
tary of Labor is a member of the same “team” as the heads of agencies. He is 
appointed by the same President and his views would normally be expected to 
coincide with the administration’s views. 

Under such circumstances, it seems to me that employees or their organizations, 
would be demonstrating an unusual amount of faith, trust, and confidence in the 
merits of their case whenever they took a question to arbitration before a board 
which on its face is stacked against them. Those who oppose this section either 
have no confidence that their decisions are right and proper and just and equ 
table, or they are implying that a member of their “team” would be predisposed 
against them. I believe that this section is the very heart of this legislation and 
that failure to include it in any bill passed by the Congress would be a grave tmis- 
take. The very existence of a statute of that sort would probably do more to in- 
sure honesty and fairness than anything | can imagine. Because of the complex- 
ion of the Boards of Arbitration, the employees would naturally be hesitant about 
bringing any case to arbitration unless they were convinced of the justice and 
merit of their cause. But the fact that they had the opportunity to do so when 
circumstances warrant would require administrators to accord their problems 
serious and honest consideration. 

Further objection has been voiced to subsection 3 of the bill which provides 
that the head of the department or agency shall take such action as may be 
necessary to cause the suspension, demotion, or removal of any official found to 
have violated this subsection by an impartial Board of Arbitration. This Board, 
composed of 3 members, only 1 of whom represents the organization making the 
charge, the second representing the head of the department or agency and the 
third designated by the Civil Service Commission, would likewise be weighted 
2 to 1 against the employee. You will note in reading this subsection that the 
finding of the Board of Arbitration would be final and conclusive only “as to the 
fact of violation” and that the Board of Arbitration itself is not empowered to 
determine a punishment or to cause the suspension, demotion, or the removal of 
any administrative official, That authority would remain where it now rests, 
with the “head of the department or agency involved.” 

Here again, it seems to me, that those who oppose this section have little 
faith in the justice of their position. First of all, they question a Board on 
which against the administration has 2 members and the employee 1. They 
further question, apparently, the judgment of the head of the agency who would, 
on the basis of the findings, determine punishment. As far as employees are 
concerned, this section is a policeman. It is not a judge or a jury, but just 
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the policeman traveling his beat serves to reduce crime and misdemeanors, so 
would this policeman by its every existence, tend to restrain those who would, if 
left to their own devices, violate the law whenever it best suited their purpose. 

It seems to me that the very fact that the departments and agencies express 
opposition to these arbitration features of the act is the best possible proof that 
such features and this legislation generally is needed. If, as they so eloquently 
protest, this legislation were not needed, there would not be so insistent a 
demand for it, and if agency heads were sure in their own minds of their ability 
and desire to do exact justice, they not only would not oppose this legislation, 
they would more than likely have welcomed and endorsed it. A man who 
has nothing to hide nor to fear does not cross the street whenever he approaches 
a police station or a court of justice, nor does he run away and hide every time 
he sees a policeman or a squad car. The ones who do hide and seek to stay 
under the dark shadows are the ones with guilty consciences. 

I listened attentively to the proceedings before this committee on May 
24 and it is apparent, I think, that all of the statements boil down to assertions 
that present machinery was adequate and that only management has any rights. 
Employees apparently have no rights which heads of departments and agen- 
cies are morally or legally bound to observe. Strange as it may seem, the 
witnesses representing the Vost Office Department would not even agree to 
the suggestion by Senator Monroney that nonveteran employees be provided 
with a right of appeal to the Civil Service Commission on the basis of the 
facts as provided for veterans. Here again, it is evident that someone lacks 
confidence in their own judgment. 

In his presentation to the committee, Mr. Weatherbee, Executive Director of 
the Bureau of Personnel, Post Office Department, went all the way back to 
1937—19 years ago—to find a statement by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to support his position. I seem to recall that the same President Roosevelt 
had on at least one occasion referred to the “horse and buggy days” and I 
strongly suspect that were he alive today, he would consign his 1937 statement 
with respect to Federal employees to the horse-and-buggy days of employee 
relations. That statement was made, it should be noted, in times far different 
from the present. It was made prior to the effective date of the Wagner Act; 
it was made prior to the National Labor Relations Act; it was made prior to 
the conditions which prevail today in private industry and which are accepted 
as the rule. I am confident that a man with the vision and the courage of 
the last President Roosevelt would have had the courage to realize that his 
statement, however true it may have seemed in 1937, was as out of step with 
present day conditions as the horse and buggy was in 1937. 

It is interesting, however, to note that in this statement President Roose- 
velt emphasized the fact that, “the desire of Government employees for 
fair and adequate pay, reasonable hours of work and suitable working condi- 
tions, development of opportunities for advancement, facilities for fair and 
impartial consideration in review of grievances and other objectives of a 
proper employee relations policy is basicly no different from that of employees 
in private industry.” Being aware of that situation, I am confident that 
Mr. Roosevelt would not have hesitated to change his position and bring it in 
line with the modern and up-to-date view. 

In a report on House companion measures to S. 3593, the Deputy Postmaster 
General, Mr. Maurice H. Stans, reiterates some of the objections voiced by Mr. 
Weatherbee and in 1 or 2 instances goes even further. In Mr. Stan’s report, 
we find the statement, “The establishment of two Boards of Arbitration would be 
unworkable. As written, the legislation would permit any representative of an 
employee organization to appeal to either or both Boards for a hearing when 
he didn’t feel adequate attention had been paid to his personal demands by the 
administrative official of the department. Such a hearing would delay a decision 
and, being far removed from the cause, would constitute a purely subjective dis- 
cussion which could be prolonged indefinitely without reaching satisfactory 
conclusions. Furthermore, the establishment of two separate Boards of Arbitra- 
tion could result in conflicting decisions with resultant confusion.” 

Such a statement inclines me to believe that whoever wrote the report didn’t 
even take the time to read the bill, since the two Boards of Arbitration would 
be set up for entirely different purposes and could not in any event deal with 
the same subjects. There is absolutely no prospect of conflicting decisions. In 
one Board, that provided in subsection E (2) (b), disputes concerning matters 
of policy affecting working conditions, safety, in-service training, labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, methods of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, granting 
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of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, and reduction in force, would be 
subject to arbitration. Under subsection E (3) charges of violation of the sub 
section would be referred to an altogether different impartial Board to determine 
the fact of violation. This attempt to confuse the functions of the two Boards of 
Arbitration is indicative of the lack of thought that has been given to this matter 
by departmental officials. It would appear that they are so intent upon pre 
venting the enactment of this legislation that they are throwing up smoke-screens 
and building strawmen in an effort to create objections. This view is heightened 
by the statement in the same report that, “This legislation would vest both Boards 
of Arbitration with jurisdiction over disputes over rates of pay, in addition to the 
other policies enumerated in the bill.” Such a statement is pure unadulterated 
nonsense and anyone who even gave the bill a hurried reading would have to 
realize that it is totally untrue. 

One of the arguments constantly reiterated by those opposed to this les 
lation is to the effect that the present regulations provide a procedure enabling 
an employee to present a grievance covering any situation. The statement 
has been made that, “An employee if he feels that the decision reached by lesser 
officials is not equitable or fair, can eventually appeal the matter to the Post 
master General for final decision.” 

The matter of grievances is covered in part 746 of the Postal Manual and 
part 764.251 provides in effect that employees may appeal to the Postmaster 
General through the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of Personnel, and in 
his consideration of the evidence the Assistant Postmaster General, Bureau of 
Personnel, may review the case with the employee's representatives on such 
matters as are pertinent to the issues. In an actual case presented to the Post 
Office Department, in which an attempt was made to use these regulations, we 
were advised that, “Inasmuch as the decision to remove Mr. Rattigan from the 
service was made at the departmental level initially, the review provisions in 
question which relate to the review of decisions made in the field were not 
applicable to the instant case.” ' 

It thus seems that such provisions for review by the Postmaster General, as 
are contained in the regulations, are important only when the Department 
wants them to be important, but when an employee desires to bring the matter 
up to the Postmaster General, as we are so eloquently told he may, way and 
means can be found to short-circuit his appeal. It is this very situation which 
makes the enactment of legislation definitely establishing an employee’s rights 
so essential. As long as departmental officials can change regulations or evade 
regulations with impunity, they have little or no meaning. 

Members of the committee are aware of the fact that there have been a series 
of recent amendments to the Postal Manual which employees believe (and the 
Department denies) have the effect of “gagging” employees and restraining them 
from normal activities. Under date of March 28 this year, regulations were issued 
as part 744.442 of the Postal Manual which provide that: 

(a) Information relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office De- 
partment will be released only through official channels. Employees shell not 
actively engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service or furnish in- 
formation to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been obtained 
from higher authority. 

“(b) If an employee has justifiable reasons for favoring or opposing changes in 
the postal service, he shall contact the proper officials, and await specific instruc- 
tions before engaging in local hearings or activities.” 

Mr. A. E. Weatherbee, Executive Director, Bureau of Personnel, told this com- 
mittee on May 24 that a number of witnesses who appeared before this com- 
mittee on May 15 “were highly critical of the provisions of section 744.442 of the 
Postal Manual.” He went on to say that the “facts of the matter are that in 
1949 the previous Post Office management issued restrictions on campaigns for 
changes in the mail service on the part of one large segment of its employees, 
those in the Postal Transportation Service. This regulation was reprinted in a 
revised chapter of the manual. It never caused any unhappiness or concern 
in the 7 years it was in effect. Now it is being deliberately misinterpreted.” 

Let us see if this is correct. PTS order No. 462 is attached for purposes of 
comparison. (Exhibit C.) The order issued by the Postmaster General 
appeared in the Postal Bulletin of September 20, 1949, and prohibited employees 
from giving information or sponsoring application for additional service to be 
rendered by the Post Office Department or to applications filed by transportation 
companies for permission to withdraw service. According to the then Deputy 
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Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. G. E. Miller, this order has particular ref- 
erence “to proposals for additional airmail routes, and stops, for additional train 
service, and other matters involving expenditures from the Post Office Depart- 
ment’s appropriation.” [Emphasis supplied.] 

Contrast this very limited restraint, applicable to less than 10 percent of 
the postal force, to the unlimited gag applicable to the entire postal service con- 
tained in part 744.442. The original order prohibited one group of employees 
from doing a certain thing, but what Mr. Weatherbee referred to as a reprint 
has the effect of enjoining all employees from doing anything. If the 1949 orders 
had merely been reprinted, that action probably would have caused no more 
concern than it did 7 years ago, but the truth is that the order was amplified and 
extended to an extent never contemplated in the original orders. Under the 
amended orders, employees are prohibited from advocating better service to the 
American people. They are prohibited from advocating or opposing increased 
postal rates and continuance or discontinuance of the postal savings system, or 
amendment of the present size and weight limitations on parcel post. They might 
in fact even be held to be prohibited from advocating increased pay or shorter 
hours, or in fact from engaging in any activity in their own and/or the public 
interest without first getting the approval of the undefined “higher authority” or 
“proper officials.” We firmly believe that this order is intended to be a means 
of depriving employees of their lawful right to express their views. In this con- 
nection, I am attaching herewith as exhibit D copy of a letter addressed to one 
of our members by the postmaster at Milwaukee, Wis. Mr. Weatherbee would, 
I am sure, be the first to admit that no such letters resulted from the 1949 regu- 
lations. 

Under date of April 25 further restraints are imposed as a result of part 741 
of the Postal Manual. These restraints apply to employee organizations and 
their strict and rigid enforcement would undoubtedly cripple and destroy all 
postal employee organizations. In his statement to this committee, Mr. Weather- 
bee, representing the Postmaster General, referred to this part of the manual, 
implying that it gave employees “full opportunity to express their views, not only 
to agency officials, but also to the Congress.” 

He said that this right has been specifically recognized by the Department 
and then went on to quote all of part 741.1 and only a part of 741.2. It seems 
to me that in order to get the whole picture before the committee, he should have 
quoted all of 741.2 which reads as follows: 

“741.21 The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United 
States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any Member 
thereof, or to furnish information to either House of Congress, or any committee 
or member thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with. 

“741.22 Petitions and proposals may be presented to the official in charge of 
an installation by either an employee or an employee organization representa- 
tive.” 

I draw particular attention to the instruction that, “Petitions and proposals 
may be presented to the official in charge of an installation by either an employee 
or an employee organization representative.” The juxtaposition of these two 
paragraphs certainly isn’t accidental, and it is my belief that part 741.22 was in- 
tended to imply or to create the belief that petitions and memorials to the 
Congress might only be presented through “the official in charge of the installa- 
tion.” There can be no other reason for coupling that paragraph with respect 
to the right to petition Congress which is provided under the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act of 1912 and which the bill now before your committee would amend. 

This part of the manual further provides in part 741.52 that employees may 
attend meetings “scheduled by management” on the clock and without charge 
against annual leave. The very next sentence reads as follows: “Time for at- 
tendance of employees at meetings in which management does not have a part 
or has not scheduled will be charged to annual leave or leave without pay.” 
[Emphasis supplied. ] 

This means that an employee grievance, no matter how serious, need never be 
considered so long as the supervisor or postmaster refuses to schedule a meeting 
for that purpose unless the employee is willing to make a complaint after work 
hours when he would probably find that the postmaster had gone home or was 
otherwise unavailable. In our judgment, this section would not establish a 
sound personnel-management relationship. 

Part 741.4 of these amended instructions has to do with the distribution and 
posting of literature and provides in part that, “Before literature may be posted 
on bulletin boards in postal installations or distributed to employees therein, 
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prior approval of the content of the literature and the time, place, and method 
of circulation or posting will be required from the postal official in charge of the 
installation.” If evidence is needed that these orders are not being taken lightly 
by postmasters, I am attaching General Order No, 23, St. Louis, Mo., dated May 23, 
1956, the day prior to Mr. Weatherbee’s appearance, as exhibit F. 

That section could only be interpreted as intending to give postmasters and 
other supervisors a right of censorship over employee organizations. This whole 
section would appear to have been purposely designed to prevent employee or 
ganizations from giving to their members the employee's side of a given argument 
Considered in conjunction with the liberal use for propaganda purposes of the 
Postal Bulletin, the PoStal Service News, flyers, press releases, and other mate 
rial giving the Department's side of the case, this section has to be considered 
as a further attempt to gag the employees and their organizations while those 
on the other side of the table have virtually unlimited opportunity to make 
any statements they choose, correct or otherwise. 

Part 741.5 of these same amendments to the manual, dated April 25, pro 
vide in part that, “Employees may not take time while on official duty or take 
the time of other employees when on duty, to canvass or solicit organization 
membership or to collect membership dues for employee groups as defined in 
this part.” 

It will be noted that this injunction against solicitation for membership or 
dues applies only to employee organizations but does not apply to other solicita 
tions such as that of the Red Cross, community funds, Heart Association, and 
other charitable activities, or to Blue Cross or other hospitalization services 
nor to solicitation for endorsement of postal rate increases and things of that 
sort. That this section was not printed merely for the record is proven by the 
attached circular letter dated June 7 from the postmaster at San Antonio, Tex., 
exhibit G. 

This is indeed a strange order since postmasters, who would ordinarily he ex- 
pected to be subservient to departmental ideas, are permitted to engage in the 
activities of their organizations while “on the clock” and, in fact, all of them 
have received letters, suggested speeches, and press releases from the Department 
which they were instructed to get into their local papers or to use in appearing 
before business and civic organizations in support of departmental proposals. In 
fact, postmasters even attend the conventions of their organizations without 
charge to annual leave. It would appear, therefore, that the Department is 
only interested in stifling and gagging those who are or may be critical It 
is not interested in stifling or gagging those who are willing to accept direction 
and instruction without argument. This section further refers to the use of 
penelty envelopes for mailing ballots “For election of employee group repre- 
sentatives.” Frankly, in all my years in the postal service, I have never known 
of a single case where penalty envelopes were used for any such purpose by 
employee organizations such as the one I represent. 

Actually, most of the canvassing for organization membership or collection 
of dues that is done on the clock, in no way interferes with the mails or causes 
the slightest delay in any postal activity. Ordinarily, there is only a matter of 
seconds involved either in handing an employee an application for membership 
or in collecting dues on a monthly, quarterly, or annual basis, and if there is any 
actual lost time involved, I submit to this committee that the loss is recouped 
many times over by the improved morale that results, and that such loss could 
be magnified many times by the loss of morale resulting from this section of 
the amended regulations. Certainly the loss resulting from such activities could 
in no way be comparable to the cost of the material prepared and circulated at 
Government expense setting forth the views of the Postmaster General with 
respect to pending matters of interest to employees which postmasters are in- 
structed to place in the hands of each employee. It seems to me to be decidedly 
unfair to deny employees an effective voice to answer such charges or proposals. 
In fact, it would appear that the Department takes the position that a king can 
do not wrong and that employees are a commodity that can be handled or dis- 
posed of at will and that they have no rights which the Department is morally 
or legally bound to recognize. 

The claim has been made that this legislation (S. 3593) is not necessary 
because employee organizations are already recognized and because procedures 
for the handling of disputes have already been set up. We disagree with that 
claim. Recognition of employee organizations in any meaningful sense is non- 
existent and the procedures for settling disputes and grievances are so involved 
and time-consuming that solution becomes a hopeless matter and the causes of 
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dispute become habit forming before decisions are made. If the contention of 
the Department that employee unions are presently recognized was valid, and if 
an adequate procedure for settling grievances did exist, there could be no logical 
objection on the part of the Department to giving these features the psychological 
advantage of statute law. The truth is that the Post Office Department opposes 
this legislation because they do not want to see such features established. 

There is no real consultation with employee representatives before changes 
are made in regulations having to do with working conditions, safety, in-service 
training, methods of adjusting grievances, labor-management cooperation, ap- 
peals, transfers, granting of leave, and things of that sort. As an example, there 
was no consultation with employee organizations before part 741 of the regu- 
lations, which deal with employee organizations, was promulgated. Had there 
been the kind of recognition that the Department representative says exists, 
would it be likely that these regulations would have been issued without prior 
consultation with the representatives of the groups most affected? Would any 
member of this committee as a private businessman lave attempted such a 
thing? 

In his statement to the committee, Mr. Weatherbee was able to cite only 
two subjects that had been discussed with employee organizations prior to the 
issuance of regulations within the past 3 years. One of these subjects was that 
of uniform allowance, with which we were neither concerned nor consulted, 
and the other was on the establishment of the grievance policy which has been 
published in the manual. 

In the latter instance, our representatives were given advance copies of the 
proposed regulations and invited to comment on them and to submit what we 
considered necessary changes or improvements. Despite a rather voluminous 
series of comments and suggestions, only one minor change was adopted. The 
entire procedure was not to my mind what anyone would reasonably consider 
as any effective consultation. Good faith would have required that the employee 
representatives be consulted before the proposed regulations were given tentative 
departmental approval and invited to actively participate in the formulation of 
the regulations. 

These 2 subjects are the only 2 upon which there was even the slightest pre- 
tense of consultation with employee representatives. On such important things 
as the report prepared by the Fry Associates, of Chicago, Ill., which dealt with 
the all-important subject of employee wages, employees were not consulted 
and did not even see the report until the afternoon of the day it was presented 
to the Congress. To my knowledge, no single representative of an employee 
group ever saw that report until after it had been presented to the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. In view of the fact that the Department 
apparently discarded the report and submitted entirely new recommendations 
to the 84th Congress, indicating that the employees’ objections to the original 
were valid, it seems to me that in this instance prior consultation with the 
employees through their organizations would have been mutually beneficial. 

The same thing is true with respect to the interpretation and administration 
of Public Law 68 of the S4th Congress. There was no prior consultation with 
employee representatives with respect to holding back a week’s pay from July 
15 to 22, 1955, thus destroying the effect of the retroactive-pay benefits of Public 
Law 68. There was no consultation with employee representatives with respect 
to the setting of December 3 as the effective date of Public Law 68 and since the 
choice of that date resulted in regular employees being paid at a wholly fictitious 
rate for services performed on December 1 and 2 with employees of 10 or more 
years of service receiving a lower rate per hour than newly appointed substi- 
tutes, certainly it would seem to be reasonable to have discussed the matter with 
employee representatives before the date was selected. 

There has been no consultation with employee representatives in connection 
with the establishment of a speed-up system euphoniously described as a work 
performance standard program. We have been promised the opportunity to con- 
sult on this matter on many occasions, with the most recent date that I recall 
being set as March 1 but to this day, and the system has been in use for al- 
most 2 years, no real consultation has yet taken place. I want to emphasize 
that this legislation only does for postal and Federal employees what the National 
Labor Relations Act and other legislation does for the employees of private 
industry. It is not a new or a revolutionary idea. It is a practice found to 
be sound by industry generally and one that has resulted not only in the highest 
employment ever attained but in the highest production with the least disturbance 
resulting from strikes, lockouts and things of that sort as well. In the words 
of the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service: 
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“There may be some who will question the intent of this legislation and at 
tempt to find therein something destructive of sound governmental policy. They 
will profess to see ghosts and hobgoblins where none exist While lamenting 
the committee action as frivolous, unnecessary, and repetitive of regulations now 
in effect, they will in the same breath find in the bill something sinister and 
designed to destroy all that is good and holy. In running from one extreme to 
the other they will miss completely the real intent and purpose of the legislation 
which is to provide a means by which an orderly procedure may be set up to ad 
just the grievances of employees and thus eliminate the causes of friction which 
is destructive of efficiency. 

“The bill would not provide a right of such employees to strike or to engage 
in any activities to the detriment of efficiency or good management practices 
It is in complete harmony with policies heretofore established by the Congress 
for the employees of private industry. 

“In the view of the committee, there is a special obligation on the part of both 
the Congress and the administrative departments and agencies to set up such 
machinery as may be necessary to assure civil-service employees the benefits 
that arise from modern, sound labor-management policies.” 

We ask only that the employees of our Federal Government be given, insofar 
as it is reasonable, the same rights, benefits, and privileges that the Congress 
has said should be extended to the employees of private industry It seems to 
me entirely inconsistent that a Government which requires private eluployers to 
do one thing, should when that Government is itself the employer, do any 
less. 

I hope that this committee will speedily report S. 3593 with the amend 
ments I have suggested and that the Congress will enact this legislation before 
adjournment. 

Thank you. 

Exnieir A 


Office Memorandum, Post Office Department. 

Subject: Minimum employment for hourly rate employees 

From: District Operations Manager, 210 Post Office Building, Box 1479, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

To: Postmasters, first-, second-, and third-class offices. 

During the week of April 9-15, 1956, postmasters attending general district 
meetings made inquiry concerning the minimum employment for hourly rate 
employees. 

Following is a ruling just received which will provide policy guidance and 
will be published as soon as practicable in the Postal Manual. It is furnished you 
in advance for immediate application. 

“(P. 51-145) a. The requirement, that hourly rate employees be employed 
for at least 2 hours following the hour at which the employee is ordered to re 
port, is satisfied so long as the minimum 2 hours of employment is offered, and 
if a shorter period of service is agreed upon for mutual convenience by the ap- 
pointing officer and the employee, the employee shall be paid only for the time 
actually worked.” : 

Under the above ruling it is permissible to employ a substitute less than the 
required 2 hours after reporting, if there is a mutual agreement between the 
postmaster and the clerk. It is suggested that a written agreement be obtained 
and placed in your oflice file. 

R. G. HANN. 


ExHisit B 


Office Memorandum, Post Office Department. 

Subject: Agreement to waive requirement for 2-hour minimum employment. 
FrOM : «..<. EE ek ee ee hc lea ceaees 

To: Mr. Lloyd C. Ricks, postmaster, Macon, Ga. 

The requirement that hourly rate employees be employed for at least 2 hour 
following the hour at which time the employee is ordered to report is hereby 
waived until further notice in writing. 

In entering into this agreement it is understood that the foregoing only applies 
at such times as is agreeable to me and the exigencies of the service will permit. 


(Substitute) 
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ExHIBIT C 


{Postal Transportation Service General Order No. 462, Seventh Division] 


FURNISHING OF INFORMATION AND TESTIFYING WITHOUT DEPARTMENTAL APPROVAL 
RELATIVE 10 PETITIONS FILED FOR JDISCONTINUANCE OF TRAIN SERVICE OR OTHER 
CHANGES IN THE HANDLING OF MAIL 


JOINT LETTER, ALL GENERAL AND DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS, RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE 


1. Attention is invited to order issued by the Postmaster General, published 
in Postal Bulletin dated September 20, 1949. This order prohibits those con- 
nected with the postal service from giving information or actively engaging in 
sponsoring applications for additional service to be rendered by the Post Office 
Department or to applications filed by transportation companies for permission to 
withdraw service. 

2. All officials and employees of the Railway Mail Service, to be known as 
the “Postal Transportation Service’ effective November 1, 1949, are hereby 
prohibited from testifying as representatives of the Department or the postal 
service relative to petitions filed to withdraw or establish new transportation 
service. Furnishing information obtained by being an employee of the postal 
service in testifying at hearings relative to the foregoing is also prohibited 
without prior approval of the Department. 

3. In all instances where postal officials or employees have justifiable reasons 
for recommending changes or opposing changes in transportation services they 
shall furnish complete information on the subject to the proper official and 
await specific instructions before engaging in any local activities or hearings. 

G. E. MILer, 
Deputy Assistant Postmaster General. 





Exutpir D 


UNITED Srares Post OFFICE, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER, 
Milwaukee, Wis., May 4, 1956. 
Mr. ABRAHAM ORLOW, 
3172 North 48th Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dear Sik: Several newspaper articles written by you have been recently re- 
ferred to this office by one of our employees. 

I should like to call to your attention part 744.442 of the Postal Manual: 

“(a) Information relating to the policies and decisions of the Post Office 
Department will be released only through official channels. Employees shall not 
actively engage in campaigns for or against changes in the service or furnish 
information to be used in such campaigns unless prior approval has been ob- 
tained from higher authority. 

“(b) If an employee has justifiable reasons for favoring or opposing changes 
in the postal service, he shall contact the proper officials and await specific in- 
structions before engaging in local hearings or activities.” 

This office has no intention of assuming the roll of censor; however, after 
reviewing the articles referred to this office, I feel compelled to direct your 
attention to the above paragraphs. It is suggested that you fully consider your 
activities and govern yourself accordingly. 

Sincerely yours, 


FREDERICK C. T. JOHN, Postmaster. 


se 
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Exursit B 


Unirep States Post Orrice, 
EXECUTIVE DIVISION, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 28, 1956 


GENERAL ORDER No. 23—MeEtTHODS OF INFORMING EMPLOYEES 


Part 743, Postal Manual, headed, “Employee Services,” directs a change in 
procedure so far as posted information is concerned. 

Bulletin boards will be provided for both official and unofficial material 
Separate boards for each category. 

Bulletin boards for official matter will be placed advantageously in the work 
areas of the various units. 

The bulletin boards for unofficial material will be placed in employees’ swing 
rooms, where they exist, and may be used for notices of employee organizations, 
or meetings, social affairs, athletic events, and posting of lost and found items 
concerning our employee groups. 

In all cases, the unofficial material for posting must be passed on as to suit 
ability by the supervisor in charge of the particular unit. This employee will 
determine that no propaganda or controversial matter reaches the unofficial 
bulletin board. 

Section 741.4 of the Postal Manual permits the posting and distribution of 
material within work areas of a postal installation, by the various service 
groups providing the literature does not contain objectionable material covered 
by the sections indicated above. 

The posting of material authorized does not necessarily constitute an endorse- 
ment of this material. 

That all employee groups might clearly understand the instructions it is sug 
sested that parts 741 and 743 be reviewed. 

JOHN H. BAUMGARTNER, 
Assistant Postmaster. 


EXHIBIT F 


Unitep STates Post OFFice, 
San Antonio, Texr., June 7, 1956. 


Superintendent (for the bulletin boards at stations and branches) : 


Station A 

Alamo Heights Branch 

Beacon Hill Station 

Grayson Street Station 

Guilbeau Station 

Hackberry Station 

Harlandale Station 

Laurel Heights Station 

South San Antonio Station 

Terrell Wells Station 

Fort Sam Houston Station 

Kelly Air Force Base Branch 

srooks Air Force Base Branch 

Lackland Air Force Base Branch 

Mr. Earl Braun, Unit No. 2 (post office), United States Air Force Security 
Service 

Mailing Division 

City Division 

Register Division 

Directory Section 

Clerk’s Clocks (2) 

Carrier’s Clock 

Mail Handlers 

Round Rack 

Special Delivery (2) 

Mr. D. D. Hesskew, Superintendent of Delivery Accounting Section and 
Window Unit Clock 
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Your attention is called to section 741.5 of the Postal Manual, which reads as 
follows: 

“741.5 CANVASSING AND Use OF PENALTY ENVELOPES. 

“Employees may not take time while on official duty or take the time of other 
emplovees when on duty to canvass or solicit organization membership or to 
collect membership dues for employee groups as defined in this part. The use 
of penalty envelopes for mailing ballots for election of employee group repre- 
sentatives is not permitted. Penalty envelopes may not be used by employee 
group representatives except when the Department, in an official communica- 
tion, encloses a penalty envelope for reply by the organization.” 

Employee groups to which reference is made are delined in section 741.12, 
Postal Manual. The provisions outlined in section 741.5 will become effective 
immediately. Please govern yourselves accordingly. 

Danret J. Quint, Postmaster. 

Mr. Hauupeck. I would like to call attention to the fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, that among the strongest endorsements of this legislation is the 
report of the Hoover Commission. Ina report to the Sist Congress, 
House Document 63, February 10, 1949, the Commission made this 
statement: 

That the heads of the departments and agencies should be required to provide 
for the positive participation of employees in the formulation and improvement 
of the Federal personnel policies and practices. 

It said further that: 

Federal employees, while given some degree of protection against abuse, 
discrimination, and unjust treatment, are not provided a positive opportunity 
to participate in the formulation of policies and practices which affect their 
welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hoover Commission is not a rabble-rousing 
organization. They are a very astute group with vast experience in 
the workings of our Federal Government. I think such a statement 
by such a group is worthy of note by this committee and the Congress 
generally. Something has been said about the recent gag orders. 
If it were anywhere else but before a committee of this sort I think I 
could express myself very strongly on that subject. We have been 
told in effect that they don’t mean what they say; that we are mis- 
interpreting. 

As exhibits, Mr. Chairman, I have seven attached here, A to F, which 
show that postm: isters throughout the country believe they mean 
exactly what they say, and that they are taking steps to enforce them. 

Among them is a letter from a postmaster at Milwaukee, Wis., who 
severely “criticizes an employee who wrote a number of newspaper 
articles for a labor paper. He calls his attention to part 744.442. 
“It is suggested”, he said, “that you fully consider your activities and 
govern yourself accordingly.” ‘That is a threat and it was meant to 
be a threat by the postmaster, Mr. Frederick E. T. John, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who made that statement. 

There are any number of exhibits that might be referred to your 
committee. For fear that it won't be otherwise inc luded, I am going 
to add, as a part of my statement, with the permission of the com- 
mittee, the Post Office Department’s personnel transmittal letter No. 
12, dated April 25, 1956, which de: ; with part 741 of the Postal 


Manual with respect to employee organizations. 

Those regulations were written unil: aterally in the Post Office De- 
partment, without consultation with a single employee organization 
representative, to my knowledge. I don’t think : anyone who has ever 
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engaged in private business would have attempted such a ridiculous 
procedure. If they are going to do anything about employee o1 
ganizations, certainly they should have called in those organizations. 
The fact that the *y didn’t I think speaks for itself. 

I have charged, and I firmly believe, that those orders were intended 
to break the employee organizations. They hope first to so restrict 
their activities that they would be ineffective, and then they hope to 
cripple them financially so that they couldn’t function. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that they are deserving of the consideration 
of this committee. As Mr. Doherty said, they aren't apt to be cor- 
rected uptown, and I think it is about time for the Congress to look 
into it. 

I am suggesting a couple of amendments that I think I should com- 
ment on very briefly, Mr. Chairman, because there has been some mis- 
understanding. At previous sessions there was a thought expressed 
that the reference in the bill to rates of pay and dismissals, or reduc 
tions in force, might take from the Congress certain prerogatives of 
the Congress. ‘That isn’t true, and I believe that that can best be cov- 
ered by amending the bill. I suggest that this committee may want to 
consider the insertion of the words “and regulations with respect to” 
before the words “rates of pay and reduction in force” on line 15, page 
2, of the bill. That would make it clear that what we are seeking to 
confer is the regulations with respect to rates of pay. 

It is the regulations that are issued. Many of them, I think, con- 
trary to the statute law, and I am confident that if there had been con- 
sultation before they were introduced, before the regulations were 
promulgated, there would have been a difference. 

The Cuatrman. That is more or less putting an improper interpre- 
tation on the interpretation of the laws. 

Mr. Hatueecr. Exactly. 

The CuHarrMan. You feel that the worker should have at least the 
privilege of going in and talking to them to try to see your side of it ? 

Mr. Hautieeck. Yes. And that is before these regulations are issued. 
The ability to go in and discuss something after it happens is too late 
to do any good. I think the proper time to discuss these things is be- 
fore the harm has been done. 

I am confident where there is that sort of discussion many of the 
problems that today vex us won’t exist. 

Mr. Brawter. The executive branch sets rates of pay every day? 

Mr. Hauieeck. They are. 

Mr. Brawtey. In the Post Office and the classified service ? 

Mr. Hauupeck. I think that is true. 

Mr. Brawtey. Setting qualifications and different levels of pay. 

Mr. Hauieecr. If I might i inject a note of humor, the Washington 
Post and Times-Herald on page 15 today has a cartoon by Lichty, 
“Grin and Bear It.” It is a picture of a Soviet commissar adc lressing 
a group of workers with patches on their trousers, in which he says: 


Is glorious new policy recognizing rights of workers. Is allowing you to have 
grievance committees—as long as there are no grievances. 

And believe me, that almost exactly fits the present situation. To 
have a grievance policy where there are no grievances, to have con- 
sultation where there is nothing to consult about. 
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I believe it is high time this Government of ours moved into line 
with sound progressive business in its dealings with Federal employees. 

That, I think, Mr. C hairman, concludes ‘anything I might have to 
say. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Paul L. Nagle, president, National Postal 
Transport Association, 


STATEMENT OF PAUL L. NAGLE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL POSTAL 
TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Nacgix. Mr. Chairman, as acting leader of the third largest 
postal union, I am truly delighted to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the previous two superiors, President Doherty and Mr. Hall- 
beck, and I am very pleased to be able to concur in the tone that 
has been set here, and to summarize, rather than to read the entire 
statement that has been prepared. 

The CuainmMan. You may proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Nacie. By way of introduction. 

My name is Paul A. Nagle and I appear before you as spokesman 
for the National Postal Transport Association. My official capacity 
with the association is that of president of the second division or re- 
gion, and I am national president-designate. 

The Cuarrman. What do you mean by “designate” / 

Mr. Nacie. I was the only nominated candidate in the primary. 

We are having our general election today. The ballots are being 
counted at this moment in 15 different locations around the country. 
And since I am the only candidate it is to be expected that after today 
I will have become president-elect of the association. 

Actually the term does not begin until October, but as you know, 
President Thomas has been ill, and so consequently I have been sort 
of trying to fill in during his absence. 

The Cuatrman. No need to explain it further. 

Mr. Naeie. The ballots of our association are being counted today 
and since there is no opposition to my candidacy, it is to be expected 
that at the completion of the ballot count I will have been named 
as president-elect of the National Postal Transport Association. 

The reason for my appearing before you is that our incumbent pres- 
ident, William M. Thomas, is incapacitated by personal illness. 

Mr. Chairman, the National Postal Transport Association com- 
mends you most highly for having sponsored S. 3593, the biggest 
single advancement in Federal employee personnel relations in more 
than two generations. We wish also to commend your committee for 
having arranged to hear our presentation on the need for the enact- 
ment of that most worthwhile legislation. 

In regard to the general atmosphere of personnel relations, it seems 
well to recall that on June 4, 1952, at Abilene, Kans., President Eisen- 
hower, who was then a General of the Army, declared : 


The settlement of disputes and grievances required—together, of course, with 
simple and clear legal processes—a climate of goodwill, an appreciation of good 
citizenship and responsible concern for all the people, and—most important— 


public confidence in the fairness and impartiality of appointed agents and 
agencies. 


On the 2d of September, 1954, on the occasion of his signing of the 
so-called fringe-benetit bill, President Eisenhower issued a statement 
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declaring that various laws had “largely accomplished the admin 
istration’s objectives in the field of personnel management” and he de 

clared as one of those objectives “a better basis for relations between 
the Government as an employer and its employees.” 

The National Postal Transport Association suggests most respect- 
fully that, unless and until S. 3593 has been enacted into law, there will 
have been neglected the finest available instrument for improving the 
atmosphere of relations between the Government as an employer and 
its employees. 

Mr. Chairman, on February 20, 1952, you submitted to Congress a 
report of this distinguished committee’s Subcommittee on Federal] 
Manpower Policies. In the re port, it is declared : 

Sound manpower and personnel policies are the lifeblood of any organiza 
tion. In the United States Government, the largest and most complex organiza 
tion in the world, the need for such policies and the difficulties encountered in 
seeking to achieve them are proportionately great. 

The National Postal Transport Association suggests that it has now 
become something of a habit to have Federal industry limp along on 
outdated machinery for carrying through the relationship between 
employees and management. 

Mr. Chairman, during the first week of February 1953, the dis- 
tinguished ranking minority member of this committee, Senator 
Carlson, who was then chairman, told at a dinner of the American 
Federation of Government Employees, commemorating the 70th anni- 
versary of the United States civil service system, that “I know you 
desire the appropriate recognition of your organization by the execu- 
tive branch in connection with all matters related to employee prob- 
lems. I am certain you will receive the cooperation of the administra- 
tion in this regard.” 

The National Postal Tr: ansport Association is pleased by the note of 
unanimity which is injected into your committee’s present venture by 
this statement from the distinguished former chairman of this com- 
mittee. We are pleased that the time is now at hand when action is 
being taken to bring to accomplishment the hope toward which so 
many look so longingly. 

Perhaps the most notable feature of the legislation before this com- 
mittee is the provision for creating an arbitration board to review— 
disputes resulting from disagreements between employee organizations and de 
partments or agencies. 

The National Postal Transport Association, for at least a decade, has 
heartily advocated the enactment of this type of statute. For a num- 
ber of years, there was legislation pending before Congress to provide 
for the creation of such a Board to hear disputes involving our mem- 
bers who were then employed in what was called the Railway Mail 
Service. 

Consequently, the arbitration feature is one which historically this 
association has advocated most ardently, and which we now advocate 
with the utmost enthusiasm. We believe that an administration seek- 
ing maximum economy cannot afford to ignore the reduced personnel 
work which would result from the operation of a soundly constituted 
Board of Arbitration. 

In reporting on June 25, 1952, on-what was then H. R. 554 (H. Rept 
2331), the House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, com- 
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menting in regard to that bill, which was less efficacious than is S 
said: 
There may be some who will question the intent of this legislation and attempt 
to tind therein something destructive of sound governmental policy. They will 
profess to see ghosts and hobgoblins where none exist. While lamenting the 
committee action as frivolous, unnecessary, and repetitive of regulations now in 
effect, they will in the same breath find in the bill something sinister and de- 
signed to destroy all that is good and holy. 


In running from one extreme to the other, they will miss completely the real 
intent and purpose of the legislation, which is to provide a means by which an 
orderly procedure may be set up to adjust the grievances of employees and thus 
eliminate the causes of friction which is destructive of efficiency. 

Mr. Chairman, we wish to underscore the fact that employee griev- 
ances do cause friction and that such friction does have a harmful 
effect on the efficiency of Government. 

It is the opinion of the National Postal Transport Association that 
one of the biggest sources of friction encountered by this association 
in attempting to deal with the Post Office Department, has been on 
the matter of selection of supervisory people. Departmental spokes- 
men have frequently misrepresented the position of this association 
as being one that selections be based primarily on the seniority prin- 
C iple. 

Actually, we have advocated and we do advocate that seniority be one 
of the major factors, but that it not be the final determining factor. 
At one of the stages of our differences with the Post Office Dep: tment 
in this respect, the Department declared that only “competent” em- 
ployees might be selected and that the Department reserved the right 
of judging the degree of competency. This we suggest to be a be- 
nighted approach to a vital problem. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing quality of postal service in these United 
States, it is frequently the practice to draw comparisons between this 
Nation and other nations. Cities such as London, Paris, and Berlin 
are frequently mentioned in such comparisons and it appears appro- 
priate here to refer to arbitration procedures apparently existing in 
the British civil service 

According toa dispate ‘+h appearing in the New York Times, August 
6, 1955, we are told that an arbitration board set the rate of pay in- 
crease in the British civil service. 

In reporting on the settlement, the Times declared that agreement 
has been reached by an arbitration panel which— 
was set up after the Treasury, which represents the Government in wage nego- 
tiations involving civil servants, failed to reach agreement with the unions. 

The National Postal Transport Association feels that everyone needs 
status: that when infringements are made upon the rightful area of 
any field, there can only be unhappy results. This is most especially 
true of the field of labor relations, and it seems appropriate now to 
refer to a statement on November 18, 1955, by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell, in which he was quoted as having said that he believes in 
strong organizations of Federal emplovees, that he believes specifi- 
cally ‘such organizations to be good for the Department of Labor, and 
that he would like to see the organizations representing employees of 
the Department of Labor as being the strongest in Government. 

We have heard similarly high statements from spokesmen from the 
Post Office Department. We ‘have found, however, that the attitude 
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of the Post Office Department toward employee relations, in actuality, 
does not square with its statements. 

Some of our members feel that governmental administrators with 
private industrial ener guomnd will be most arde ntly opposed to enact- 
ment of a bill such as S. 3593 because it would afford a more orderly 
basis for settling cumin ee problems. 

This apprehensive ness indicates that these administrators have had 
dealings with more highly organized industrial employee organiza- 
tions. These people now find the closing - of the postal labor prob- 
lems to be like shooting sitting ducks. We believe it is high time for 
the postal administrators to do the things that they have espoused 
orally. 

In a brochure recently made available to certain groups of Postal 
Transportation Service supervisors, there was included an account of 
a survey of a comparison of different values placed by non-Federal 
supervisors and employees upon the same ser ies of factors. 

In the supervisors’ opinion, the survey was held to indicate that 
good wages are thought to be the most important and job security and 
chance of promotion ‘and good working conditions come next in line. 

The supervisors surveyed put at the foot of their list an appreciation 
of work done and the feeling of being “in on things.” By contrast, the 
workers placed top importance e on the appreciation of work done and 
on the feeling of being “in on things.” Job security and good wages 
were placed fourth and fifth, while chance for promotion was placed 
seventh. 

In 10th and last place on the workers’ list was good working con- 
ditions. If this comparison is valid, then it is highly significant that 
the spirit of the employees is the most important single factor in good 
human relations. 

It seems to be self-evident that we need to offset the ravages of 
those who destroy the good spirits and high morale of Federal workers. 

Another feature of the new personnel policy is fanfare attending 
the recently announced grievance ao ‘edures in the Post Office De- 
partment. It is the belief of the National Postal Transport Associa 
tion that the policies contain nothing new or different-on the favorable 
side except that—as we've been insisting for years—grievances are to 
be handled at the level of the immediate supervisor if at all possible. 
Nothing is said to insure that the aggrieved has organization repre- 
sentation, and the higher one goes up the grievance ladder the more 
evident it becomes that the intention is to suppress, if not to exclude, 
the organization. 

In oral testimony following the presentation of his prepared am = 
ment before this distinguished committee on March 24, Mr. 
Weatherbee, executive director of the Post Office De ee Bu 
reau of Personnel, observed approvingly that about 90 percent of the 
cases appealed to the Civil Service Commission had been decided in 
favor of the Post Office Department. 

Quite an issue was made of the fact that an aggrieved employee has 
the right of ultimate direct appeal to the Postmaster General. We 
believe the prospects for determination of such appeal in favor of the 
aggrieved employee can best be appraised in their bleak unlikelihood 
by quoting from a speech delivered by Personnel Assistant Postmaster 
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General Lyons before the Society for Personnel Administration on 
March 27,1956. At that time Mr. Lyons asked: 

How can a division or bureau director, or agency head, be held strictly respon- 
sible for the efficient accomplishment of his agency’s mission if his judgment is 
overruled repeatedly on such basic questions as disciplinary actions, eligibilty 
for promotion of the people under his direction, or the qualifications of applicants 
for positions when vacancies occur? 

I think the fact that Mr. Weatherbee said that 90 percent of the 
Civil Service Commission cases are ruled in favor of the Department 
is an indication of how many cases they rule in their favor when the 
determination is conducted purely before the departmental official. 

The Cuarrman. You think that before he gets there everything has 
been discussed with the proper officials in the Postmaster General's 
office and the matter has been determined before he even gets there’ 

Mr. Naeie. My recent unhappy experience is that that is ex: ictly 
what happens, that there is practically no instance in which sub- 
ordinate officials have their findings reversed or even altered. 

I think that we have developed that point quite thoroughly. It 
has been our dismally constant experience that subordinate officials are 

virtually never overruled by their superiors, and that the appeals pro- 
et is a futile process. Since Mr. Lyons by his own words con- 
siders himself to be in no position to overr ‘ule his subordinates “on such 
basic questions as disciplinary actions,” it will be evident to this dis- 
tinguished committee that Congress must find itself all the more to 
be confronted with the need to afford Federal Government employees 
the assurance of an impartial arbiter of grievances and related 
problems. 


Departmental spokesmen have made much of the number of stages 
set up for moving grievance handling from the level of the immediate 
supervisor to that of the Postmaster General himself. We believe the 
number of such stages to be completely irrelevant when each reviewing 
official merely approves the action taken at the preceding stages. 

During his testimony on May 24, Mr. Weatherbee testified that em- 
ployee representatives have ac cused the Department of— 


a thousand different interpretations of the Department’s order to “crack down” 
on the abuse of sick leave. 


Mr. Weatherbee declared that— 


The fact of the matter is that the Department's orders were susceptible of only 
one interpretation—that the vast majority of postal employees were not abusing 
sick leave privilege but that in those cases where abuse existed the abuse must 
end. 

We agree with Mr. Weatherbee that “no Member of Congress and 
no taxpayer” would want to “ignore abuses by employees or to condone 
irresponsible actions.” 

We submit that while Congress would not wish to “condone irre- 
sponsible actions” by employees, it will want to give its approval to the 
bill before you in order that we may be able to have somewhere to turn 
for adjudication of “abuses” by management. 

Let but two very recent instances be cited as examples of the fashion 
in which harshness has been imposed upon innocent employees. The 
law allows 30 days of sick leave to be advanced to employees in justi- 
fiable cases. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., a postal transportation clerk was allowed 
the maximum for hospitalization on August 15, 1954. Between then 
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and April 2, 1956, he used no sick leave, but on the latter date the in 
dividual found it nee ponte to use 10 days of sick leave for a gallstone 
operation. During May 1956, this unfortunate person had to sub 
mit to oral surgery and cat regional office rejected as not justifiable his 
request for leave even though his mouth was packed surgically and 
he was wholly unable to per form his postal duties. 

In another instance in Buffalo, N. Y., a individual requested emer- 
gency annual leave on Sunday, May 13, because of sickness in his 

family. Approval of the leave was w thle Id and pay for the day was 
forfeited even though the family physician certified that the young 
son of the employee i is afflicted with a heart ailment requiring the at 
tention of his parent. 

To complicate this situation further, the Buffalo Terminal, PTS, 
Organization Committee (a group selected purely for the purpose of 
dealing with assignment problems and having no jurisdiction in other 
oper ational situations) was lectured on the need to have supervisors 
snooping into the absences of employees and that if such absent em- 
ployees failed to answer their doors, the local police would be called in. 
That lecture which was declared to be off the record was caused by the 
absence on requested annual leave (not sick leave) of the father with 
an ailing child, an employee who has to his credit an annual leave bal- 
ance of 42 days annual leave and 35 days of sick leave. On whose 
shoulders does irresponsibility lie in cases such as that? And to whom 
are we to go for adjustment of recurring problems such as this unless 
S. 3593 is approved ? 

An excellent example of the way in which departmental people have 
sought to discredit employee representatives is to be found in Mr. 
Weatherbee’s May 24 testimony that in seeking changes in job classi- 
fications under Public Law 68, 1955’s salary act for postal people— 


certain employee representatives have sought to induce the Department or the 
Commission to disregard the mandates of Congress. 


It was declared further by Mr. Weatherbee that— 


when the Department and the Civil Service Commission refuse to acquiesce in 
a violation of the expressed will of the Congress, it is proposed that an inde 
pendent board of arbitration be established. 

Let is be very clear that the National Postal Tr ansport Association 
considers the Board of Arbitration proposed in S. 3593 to have no ef- 
fect whatever on matters within the legislative sphere. 

We believe that those who insist that it has such an application do 
so with the devious purpose of exciting congressional emotions against 
approval of a board to be set up solely for the purpose of insuring that 
employees be afforded the fair treatment which is claimed by the De- 
partment and which we deny is being granted us. 

Mr. Weatherbee went to great pains to demonstrate the Depart- 
ment’s practice of consulting. with employee organizations during the 
various phases of administering Public Law 68. His testimony was 
designed to show that substantial numbers of appeals on job classi- 
fication have been approved. 

Our members consider that claim to be erroneous and we object to 
the slurs on our motives. Our representations to the Department and 
to the Civil Service Commission have been intended to accomplish the 
expressed purpose of Public Law 68 rather than to “disregard the ex- 
pressed mandates of Congress.” 
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Departmental testimony before the House Post Office Committee 
on February 1, 1955, declared that— 

The salary plan, which will place the wages for postal service positions in 
proper relationship to each other so that inequities will be eliminated, incentive 
for advancement offered, and the principle of higher pay for more difficult and 
responsible work followed, is a vital part of an overall personnel program to 
make employment by the Post Office Department attractive in the light of a 
comparison with compensation and other inducements offered by private in- 
dustry. 

To that quotation, now just 1 year old, we will make no comment 
except to observe that there is mounting evidence that opponents of 
Public Law 68 were right when they er ied out that the law’s net effect 
would be to compress the lower salary levels; that departmental juris- 
diction over salaries would work to our members’ disadvantage; that 
the concept of equal pay for equal work would be applied with the 
same lack of enlightenment that has characterized the Department’s 
functioning as accuser, judge, and final jury in employee-management 
differences. 

Mr. Weatherbee, in his testimony, referred to how— 

a division president of the National Postal Transport Association recited the 
example of the Department’s alleged failure to consider the views of the employee 
organization. 


Mr. Weatherbee then proceeded to describe one of the situations on 
which complaint was entered, and purported to show that the problem 
had been submitted to the regional transportation manager only 2 
working days before the testimony was delivered by the officer of the 
association I, too, am privileged to represent. 

We are advised by the division president involved that the pe: 


lem first was officially appealed on April 16, and that the reply 
April 17 denied a pay claim dating back to December 3, 1955. 

Fresh protests were entered on “April 19 and again on April 25. 
On May 1, our division president referred the matter to the regional 
transportation manager. His petition was rejected on May 7; and 
it was only after this patient behavior on the part of our representa- 
tives that he wrote the letter referred to by Mr. Weatherbee. 

In regard to the same regional transportation manager having juris- 
diction in the problem just described, it is interesting to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Weatherbee during his testimony made much 
of the “open door” policy of the Department. Several years ago, 
I had occasion to travel from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh to keep an 
appointment with that regional transportation manager. Upon pre- 
senting myself with the president of the Phils adelphia branch at the 
stipul: ated time, I was told that the appointment had been with me 
and me alone; that the local representative would not be admitted. 
In the ensuing discussion, only Mr. Rowan, the division president al- 
ready referred to, and I were present for the National Postal Trans- 
port Association. 

The presidents of our Pittsburgh and Philadelphia branches had 
been denied physical admittance, while we were confronted by the 
regional transportation manager, his assistant, and two district trans- 
por tation managers. 

This is a peculiar aspect of the “open door policy.” On at least 
two other occasions, I have presented myself in the office of a regional 
transportation manager, and have been told that if a discussion of 


y on 
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any duration was desired, I could go out and call on the telephone. 
This, too, is a strange manifestation of the “open door policy.” 

We were told in the testimony of Mr. Weatherbee that the recently 
publicized “gag rule” originated in the Postal Transportation Service, 
that “it never caused any unhappiness or concern in the 7 years it 
was in effect” and that “now it is being deliberately misinterpreted.” 

Contrary to Mr. Weatherbee’s remarks, the order has been a source 
of concern to our members during the years it has been in effect. The 
topic has been a relatively constant matter for discussion with de- 
partmental people whenever there has been an opportunity, and the 
records of our conventions show recurring attention to the subject. 

I would like to single out the gag-rule because the National Postal 
Transport Association has been a rather special target for this whole 
situation in that we are represented as having endured this situation 
for a period of years and having accepted it quite amiably. I would 
like to submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that the facts are quite different ; 
that we have not submitted to it; we have been objecting to it con- 
stantly; and we, on the other hand, are most deeply grateful for the 
fact that now we have had a focus of attention placed upon it so that 
our outcries are no longer alone. We are no longer crying in the 
wilderness as it were. 

We have rather strong and reputable allies taking up the same 
program. 

I would like to call attention again to the testimony of Mr. Weather- 
bee in referring to the gag-rule. The two gentlemen who preceded 
me this morning termed the gag-rule something of a union-busting 
device. Yesterday I was in the district transportation manager’s of- 


tice in Philadelphia, and I was able to pick up a copy of an order that 
had just been issued a few days earlier which I submit for you, and 
which I ask that you have included in the record at this point, if we 
might. 
he CuarrMAn. This will be inserted in the record. 
(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


[Issue 67, April 25, 1956] 
PosTAL MANUAL 


Personnel Transmittal Letter 12 

1 Firing INSTRUCTIONS 
.1 Remove page headed 725.613 and insert attached pages headed 725.613 and 
725.922. 
.2 File part 741 following page headed 734.24. 
3 File part 761 following page headed 747.67. 
4 Cross out the following old manual material: 

Ch. II, articles 48 and 8&7. 

Ch. VIII-—A, part 1.12, section 53. 


2 CHANGES To BE MADE BY PEN AND INK 


1 In 717.313, 2nd line, change letter of charges to notice of decision. 
.2 In 762.81, 1st and 2nd lines, delete as a part of the safety and health com- 
mittee described in part 761. In the 3d line, delete members of the safety and 
health committee, and insert supervisors after selected. 
NoTE.—762.81 will then read as follows: 
An accident review board shall be established. The board shall be com- 
posed of selected supervisors and motor vehicle or equipment operators with 
good driving records. 
3 In 782.223a (5), delete 14 or after the words such as Standard Form. 
80056—56——21 
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4 In 782.223a (22), add: 


Standard Form 55, Notice of Con- Complete when insurance is term- 
version Privilege. inated except by waiver). 


.» In 782.26d, 3d line, change the word registered to certified. 


3 EXPLANATION OF MATERIAL TRANSMITTED 
-l Changes to part 725 include a listing of two forms not covered previously 
and a table to serve as a basis for estimating requirements for all forms 
mentioned in this part. 
2. Part 741 contains instructions to postal officials and supervisors to guide 
them in their contacts with employee organizations. It also reaffirms the right of 
employees to join or to refrain from joining employee organizations as stated in 
chapters II and VIII—A of the old Postal Manual. 
. Part 761 establishes the responsibilities for and the objectives of the Safety 
and Health Program in postal installations. It sets standards for the employ- 
ment of full-time safety specialists in large installations and for the designation 
of a safety supervisor in all others. Regional Directors may authorize profes- 
sional medical personnel where warranted. 
MauRIce H. Srans, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 


FILE THIS TRANSMITTAL LETTER WITH ALL OTHERS 
IN A FOLDER FOR REFERENCE 


SUBCHAPTER 740 EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Employee Organizations 
Employee Services 

Conduct of Employees 
Discipline 

Grievances 

Government Employment policy 


Parr 741. EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 


741.1 MeMBERSHIP IN EMPLOYEE ORGANIZATIONS 

11 Through there is no law providing for recognition of representatives of 
euiployee organizations, the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912 permits postal em- 
ployees to be members of an organization having objectives which include the 
betterment of conditions of employment. Joining or not joining an employee 
organization is a matter for decision by the individual postal employee, and 
the Department prohibits discrimination in either case. 

12 Membership is any society, association, club, or other form of organiza- 
tion of postal employees not affiliated with any outside organization imposing 
an obligation or duty upon them to engage in any strike, or proposing to 
assist them in any strike, against the United States, having for its objects 
among other things, improvements in the condition of labor of its members, 
including hours of labor and compensation therefor and leave of absence, 
by any person or groups of persons in the Postal Service, or the presenting by 
any such person or group of persons of any grievance or grievances to the 
Congress or any Member thereof shali not constiute or be cause for reduction 
in rank or compensation or removal of such person or groups of persns from 
said service (Sec. 6, act of August 24, 1912 (Lloyd-La Follette), as amended 
by Public Law 623, approved June 10, 1948). 

741.2. Ricur To Perir10oN CONGRESS AND POSTAL OFFICIALS 

21 The right of persons employed in the civil service of the United States, 
either individually or collectively, to petition Congress, or any Member thereof, 
or to furnish information to either House of Congress, or any committee or 
member thereof, shall not be denied or interfered with. 

22 Petitions and proposals may be presented to the official in charge of an 
installation by either an employee or an employee organization representa- 
tive. 


NE ll 
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741.3 MANAGEMENT—ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
31 Contacts with management 

The supervisor is the closest representative of management on the actual work 
scene. His actions, with respect to representatives of employee organizations, af- 
feet the quality of employee-management relations in the particular office. Local 
employee organization representatives are elected, and courtesies extended to 
them are courtesies to the groups which selected them. Therefore, the wise super- 
visor will endeavor to achieve a mature relationship in this phase of his super- 
visory job. Consultation with employee organizations concerning mutual prob- 
lems is not only the sensible course but also the policy of the Department. This 
course will help in many cases to assure the understanding and support of their 
members. The supervisor should insist on courtesy and respect for his position. 
This can be achieved by informing employee organization representatives that the 
firstline supervisor expects to be consulted as a first step in any problem involving 
employees within his jurisdiction. When a problem is of such a scope as to pre- 
clude its solution by the supervisor, it shall be brought to the attention of the 
postal official in charge of the installation and, if appropriate, through adminis- 
trative channels to the Department. (See part 746.) 


22 Official time for meetings with management 


Employees authorized to attend meetings scheduled by management under the 
provisions of this part during the tours of duty of the employees involved shall 
have such time considered as regular working time, and it shall not be charged 
against leave, provided proper permission to leave their jobs has been obtained 
from the postal official in charge of the installation. Time for attendance of em- 
ployees at meetings in which management does not have a part or has not sched- 
uled will be charged to annual leave or leave without pay. This section does not 
apply to road service employees in the Postal Transportation, Service because of 
the provision in the law for such employees of an allowance of 1 hour and 35 min- 
utes for work performed on layoff periods and this allowance is sufficient to in- 
clude any time appropriately devoted to meetings with management. 


741.4 DISTRIBUTION AND POSTING OF LITERATURE 


Literature may be distributed or posted at appropriate points within work 
areas of a postal installation by employees of the installation serving as repre- 
sentatives of employee groups, provided the literature does not contain propa- 
ganda against, or attack upon any agencies, individuals, or activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. Before literature may be posted on bulletin boards in postal 
installations or distributed to employees therein, prior approval of the content of 
the literature and the time, place, and method of circulation or posting will be re- 
quired from the postal official in charge of the installation. The distribution of 
literature, if approved by the postal official in charge of the installation, will be 
permitted providing it is done “off the clock” and does not interfere with work be- 
ing done by other employees. The distribution and posting of material of em- 
ployee groups does not constitute endorsement of the material by the postal official 
in charge of the installation, or higher authority, and nothing may be contained in 
the material distributed or posted that will appear to constitute an endorsement. 
741.5 CANVASSING AND USE OF PENALTY ENVELOPES 

Employees may not take time while on official duty or take the time of other 
employees when on duty to canvass or solicit organization membership or to ecol- 
lect membership dues for employee groups as defined in this part. The use of 
penalty envelopes for mailing ballots for election of employee group representa- 
tives is not permitted. Penalty envelopes may not be used by employee group 
representatives except when the Department, in an official communication, en- 
closes a penalty envelope for reply by the organization. 


Mr. Nacuie. Mr. Hallbeck said earlier that the attempt seems to be 
to impose transportation starvation upon our groups. This order does 
not apply to hospitalization which may be collected on duty. 

My notes on the session of May 24 on the hearing indicate that Mr. 
Weatherbee remarked, and I quote him from my personal notes: 


The right to collect dues is not questioned as long as there is no interference 
with normal operation of the postal service. 
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The material that has been laid before you indicates that collecting 
hospitalization dues is in a different category from the collection of 
union dues. If the standards set by Mr. Weatherbee in his testimony 
are correct it must be assumed that the collection of union dues is an 
interference with normal operation of the postal service while the 
other type of collection requires no time on the part of the person 
collecting or the person paying. 

There seems to be a basic contradiction there. There has indeed been 
some misinterpretation on the part of the Post Office Department. In 
a recent press release, newspaper publicity was to the effect that our 
members had interested themselves in mail schedules for their own 
convenience. The National Postal Transport Association takes strenu- 
ous exception to that allegation, and reaffirms its basic concern with 
curtailed postal service, and with public rather than personal con- 
venience. 

In the attention of the “gag rule” my colleagues on the staffs of 
postal employee organizations have charged the departmental admin- 
istrators with attempted union busting. There are instances in which 
adverse departmental action has been taken against people who pub- 
lish employee papers and there are also instances in which the so-called 
gag rule has operated to extend to the offering of testimony under 
oath in courts of law. . 

One such case occurred recently in Texarkana, Tex., and it is quite 

robable that in referring to the matter here I am jeopardizing the 
jobs of the people involved. The problem began with employee dis- 
content with a supervisor in the Texarkana terminal of the Postal 
Transportation Service. Our members charged the supervisor with 
outrageous and capricious actions. 

The discontent continued for some time and ultimately, at the Bos- 
ton convention of our association in 1951, the board of directors voted 
to expel the supervisor from membership. The Post Office Depart- 
ment continued to allow the individual to exercise supervisory author- 
ity and subsequently the local publication known as the RE-PER- 
CUSSIONS began a three-part series of articles under the title, “The 
System.” 

The Cuatrman. Was that inspector from Texas or Arkansas? 

Mr. Nace. The inspector, I think, was from Texas. 

I don’t recognize the name. I can’t answer your question more 
explicitly than that. 

The CHarrMan. For the information of the committee, the reason 
I ask that question, half of the post office is in Texas and about half 
in Arkansas, 

Mr. Nacte. That’s right. 

The Cuarrman. They have a kind of a class of workers who go with 
the Arkansas crowd and another class that goes with the Texas crowd, 
and the same with the postmastership when it comes up, the Texas 
clan is for one, and the Arkansas crowd for the other. We have had 
that before the committee 2 or 3 times. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Nace. I am familiar with it. Iam not familiar with the exact 
case, whether the inspector was from Texas or Arkansas. 

The Cuatmrman. That doesn’t make much difference. 

Mr. Nace. In any event, Mr. Chairman, the publication down 
there, RE-PER-CUSSIONS, began a three-part series of articles 
under the title, “The System.” The series was intended to reveal the 
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excesses of the individual concerned. Two of the articles actually 
were printed but the third one never appeared. Withholding, and it 
was withholding, came as a result of pressure placed upon the presi- 
dent of the branch and the editor of the paper. 

The tactic was to take to a hotel room separately each of the two 
local officers and to tell them that the publication of the series would 
have to stop. Some time after that the editor of the publication be- 

came involved in legal processes. Evidently there was some mail theft 
being perpetrated “and the Inspection Service planted a series of 
tate latiean: These letters are understood to have contained money. 

Upon delivery the money was not disturbed but apparently the let- 
ters had been sealed with mucilage taken from a bottle in the posses- 
sion of the former editor instead of having been closed with official 
seals. The accused was given a suspended sentence. The most signifi- 
‘cant thing here is that among the people who were subpenaed to 
testify there was included the president of the branch. 

When asked about the procedures followed in the Texarkana ter- 
minal for resealing of open mail matter, the branch president, though 
not under suspicion of any theft and who previously had been inter- 
viewed in the hotel room and told to stop publication of his critical 
articles, testified how official seals though prescribed by postal regula- 
tions never had been used in the Texarkana installation. Because of 
his having testified to this extent, the branch president received a letter 
from the regional transportation manager telling him: 


Portions of sworn testimony given by you on October 18, 1955, at Texarkana, 
in the case of the United States of America versus Shirley M. Rhodes, can 
hardly be accepted in any manner other than bringing unwarranted discredit 
upon the management and operation of the Postal Transportation Service. 

This is tempered somewhat, however, in your affidavit executed before Postal 
Inspector M. P. Wood on March 7, 1956. In this affidavit you made statement 
that you had no intention of bringing the Post Office Department into disrepute. 
We appreciate this clarification of your intent, but unfortunately it does not 
remove the damaging testimony from the court records, or from the minds of 
the many people who heard it. 

I am especially disturbed by your failure to give a direct answer to cross- 
examination question concerning regulations. You were asked if it was the 
policy of the Post Office Department to permit deviation from instructions of the 
manual. You did not give a direct answer; instead, you stated that deviation 
from the instructions was general and prevalent in the terminal. 

This response unquestionably reflected discredit on our service and actually 
described a condition that cannot be found to exist. The underlying thought 
which prompted you to make this statement is not known, but at least the 
existence of a momentary desire on your part to bring the postal service into 
disrepute cannot be entirely denied. 

Your right of free speech and your right to testify are recognized and respected. 
These rights, however, carry terrific responsibilities, not the least of which is 
absolute fairness to all concerned. Efficiency of the Texarkana terminal opera- 
tion was not an issue in the court proceeding, and therefore did not require the 
voluntary mention you made concerning it. It would seem that had you believed 
the condition to exist, the fair way of handling it would have been to bring 
to my attention, and I feel that our relations are such that you know an impartial 
investigation would be made. I think this would have been a much better method 
of handling than to have made the allegation as you did. 

You are a leader of the employees at Texarkana, and it is our mutual respon- 
sibility to cooperate in the efficient operation of the service, as well as promoting 
the welfare of the clerks. As such, I think it is much better to work out our 
internal problems without mentioning them in a court proceeding where they 
are not an issue. I sincerely trust you will bear this in mind, should a future 
similar development require your participation. 

A copy of this letter is being made a part of your permanent personnel file. 
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[ suggest that the situation cited to you here is perhaps as conclu- 
sive a piece of evidence that could be advanced that there is an attempt 
to suppress the free expression of employees of the Post Oflice Depart- 
ment. 

Certainly it must be clear to the members of this distinguished com- 
mittee that the quoted letter gives clear evidence of the extent to which 
the Post Office Department would apply its gag rule even to the extent 
of limiting free testimony in a court of law. 

Mr. Chairman, during the Richmond convention of the National 
Postal Transport Association in 1953, in the course of your remarks 
before the assembled delegates of the convention you declared: 

Before you can give real force to a union recognition bill in Congress, your 
association must come before Congress with enough case examples to prove that 
the treatment accorded employee organizations is not what it should be. You 
must be the prosecutor and present an airtight case. Otherwise it will be an 
extremely difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe that you have now been presented with a 
convincing array of statements to accomplish the case studies which 
you declare to be necessary. In the past it has been our experience 
that each time there has been accumulated an array of such studies 
there is some administrative change and we are told that things are 
ubout to improve; that patience, rather ro a law is the answer. 

The National Postal Transport Association has recognized that for 
each instance of openly wrong treatment there are a dozen ex: umples 
where management merely has exploited its natural advantages. Our 
administrative heads are aware of their superior bargaining position 
and cannot be blamed for taking advantage of it. 

A popular philosophy is that Government is a paternal employer; 
that Government takes good care of the people it hires; and that they 
have no need for the protection of guaranteed bargaining rights. 

It is also a popular philosophy that the various department heads 
must have administrative authority to run their agencies without 
interference from Congress. 

The two thoughts seem to be self-canceling. This committee will 
no doubt realize that collective bargaining is a two-way street. It 
will understand that even in Government industry—and we are Gov- 
ernment industry—neither party to a labor dispute is ever entirely 
right and neither side is ever completely wrong. 

V ery rarely do we have true collective bargaining in Government 
industry today. Too frequently we have a sort of “conciliation sys- 
tem in which Members of Congress act as the informal conciliators. 
In practical operation, it is most difficult to prove ourselves entirely 

right, and the consequent net result is that we are treated as though 
we are wholly wrong. 

This places not only a balance but a preponderance of power on the 
side of management. Our job must be to convince Congress that in 
this age of delegated authority there must also be delegated respon- 
sibility. 

Let the burden of proof be shared. Many examples of manage- 
ment’s abuse of power have been cited to this committee. If ern 
ment management wants sincerely to treat its employees fairly, 1 
should be eager rather than reluctant to submit to bona fide eee 
such problems as are unsolved under present operating procedures as 
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such procedures are determined to be separate and apart from those 
in the legislative area. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of our membership, I wish to extend to 
you our most earnest appreciation for the privilege of having ap 
peared before your distinguished committee to attest to the need for 
enactment of S, 3593. 

Mr. Brawtey. I notice at the beginning that you cited you made 
much of the fact that they might be placing the jobs of the e mployees 
in jeopardy. I think it would be well if he would kee p the committee 
advised as to what the results might be after his testimony here this 
morning. 

The CHatrman. That might have an effect on another committee, 
too, that we are making investigations of now. 

Mr. Nace. I will be pleased to do that, especially as ~ ‘re might 
be such intangible damages as lack of promotion and so forth. 

Thank you very much. 

The CHAIRM. in. Thomas G. Walters, operations director of the 
Government employees council of the AFL-CIO. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE STAFF, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Watrers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. | 

With your permisison I would like to file a statement for George L. 
Riley, member of the legislative staff of the AFL-CIO, who is unable 
to be present this morning. 

The CuatrMan. We will be glad to have that statement printed in 


the record. 
(Mr. Riley’s statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. RILEY, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions enthusiastically endorses the purposes of the Jolnston-Rhodes proposal to 
move employees into at least some form of working partnership with the Federal 
Government. 

The bills would do much to instill greater morale on the job. Undoubtedly 
they would bring economies through a lower job turnover and otherwise 

The fears, both overt and covert, of those who oppose all forms of personnel 
progress in Government have proved groundless in the past, one by one. 

There was a time when a Government employee as such could not even gain 
countenance in the courts. He was stopped at the courtroom door as one having 
no case regardless of its merits. It has taken some first-class changes among 
the judiciary and elsewhere to allow changes in this field to come about, as slow 
as they have been in a fifth of a century. Now, it is an everyday occurrence for 
an employee to be heard and to get justice. 

Not all of this gain has been by default to be sure. The Congress has gone 
along and while almost every advance and enlightened step from this source 
generally has been small, the aggregate has been important. 

The most pronounced reform perhaps came in Public Law SSO of 1940 when 
efficiency rating appeals boards were established. I am proud of my part in 
causing that portion of the law to be included. 

Even then, there was the difficulty of including employee representation on 
these boards. I am glad to say that when we got that part included through this 
committee, it remained in conference. 

In reduction of the volume of neurosis only, this tripartite system paid off 

Until that time, it had been the defensive custom of administrators to prattle 
about the supposed right to unilateral action. They even said it was unconsti- 
tutional to review the actions of the executive branch. 
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They dearly wanted a lot of being left alone. Laissez-faire was their one and 
and only precept. 

Yet, upon the Congress’ acting on the legislation, there has never been another 
peep out of that opposition. Of course, the petty bosses have continued, as a 
matter of self-preservation, a quiet running flight to win some small victory here 
or there. 

That was 15 yearsago. Life has been better because of that law. 

Later, there was the Veterans Preference Act of 1944 which, while confined 
to servicemen and servicewomen, did bring further reforms. 

In recent months, the Lloyd-La Follette Act of August 24, 1912, has been under 
fire from no less than the present Attorney General. He lost in the United 
States Supreme Court because of the crusade to preserve even so weak a law 
as this. 

Now, the Congress is called upon to do the needful by breathing new life and 
vigor into the Lloyd-La Follette Act. The provisions of the Johnston-Rhodes 
bill are reasonable in the extreme. 

Employees ask that they be not regarded even as the furniture, equipment, 
and fixtures and to engage in consultation for the benetit of all concerned. 
Yet, there will be those who will resist this progress as though they were 
being taken for the “last mile.” 

Nevertheless, I have the report that a certain agency is watching closely and 
if it appears at all certain that the Congress is going to pass this bill, it will 
cause the issuance of an Executive order to inaugurate much of which is in this 
bill. In other words, the Congress would be preempted in doing something 
against doing which there is no law. 

But an Executive order, as much as it has been toyed with, is still not a 
permanent answer. One Presidential action can be subsequently undone by 
later whim. 

Is it necessary for the Congress to act in order to get this program established ? 
It is quite necessary. It was necessary even to get work space in Federal build- 
ings to house credit unions. It is necessary now in view of the perfectly atrocious 
attitude on such a simple problem—simple in that it can and could be solved by 
the administrative branch. That is the matter of providing modern comforts to 
employees. 

Some employees are provided air cooling. From others it is withheld. The 
General Services Administration tells the latter that if they want to be com- 
fortable, they are to buy the equipment and pay installation charges; why 
hasn’t someone suggested employees almost must bring their fuel and furnaces 
to work in cold weather? . 

This legislation lacks much which has been in practice in some places in 
yovernment as long as a quarter of a century where collective bargaining in the 
true sense has been commonly accepted as a proper and built-in arrangement. 
In this connection, this is true for Tennessee Valley Authority. It also is true 
for the Alaska Railroad, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 

The list of municipalities which extend much more to employees than is in 
this bill is long, indeed, not even including a number of transit authorities in the 
larger cities. 

At its meeting of only a year ago, the reports of American Bar Association 
Labor Relations of Governmental Employees had this to say: 

“Changes in attitude and in practice on the part of public officials are coming 
not so much through amendments or to repeal of old statutes, as through changes 
in administrative policy and procedure within the framework of existing law. 
This is hopeful, as indicating a change of heart and concept among responsible 
executive leaders. However, it entails some risks, both for the officials and for 
the employees, since outmoded unnecessary laws remain on the statute books to 
plague the negotiators and, at times, to frustrate their objectives. 

“Every public jurisdiction should carefully review its laws pertaining to the 
conditions of service of public employees to be sure they meet present-day concepts 
of sound employee relationships. Government is the largest single employer of 
labor and must discharge well its employee relations responsibilities. Revision 
of existing laws such as is suggested here should not be done without at least 
consultation with responsible representatives of the public employee organiza- 
tions. Unilateral action in this area by legislators or administrators without 
opportunity of employee organizations to present their views will only heighten 
misunderstanding.” 
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Further, the ABA report says: 

“It is patent that an unequivocal grant of power to the administrative agency 
over the matters covered in a ‘negotiated agreement’ is essential if the people 
may be bound by any agreement made by any agency of government. This 
would be so whether the agency is a conventional regulatory or servicing 
agency, or one performing proprietary functions of operating a public facility 
such as a transportation system, a powerplant, or a toll bridge.” 

Passing notice is entitled to be directed at the misimpression of this legislation 
offered to your committee. On May 24, the Bureau of Personnel, Post Office 
Department, referred to remarks attributed to President Franklin Roosevelt 
on the subject of employment relations, 

The Department included Mr. Roosevelt's reference to collective bargaining 
as an argument against reporting this bill. We find no intention at collective 
bargaining in this legislation. 

The burden of the Post Office Department's case and, incidentally, of other 
negative witnesses in general is that Government employees should continue on 
their present basis of pleaders-appellants. At the same time, the words in the 
Post Office Department's own bulletin are clearly directed against even the con 
stitutionally guaranteed right of petition to you, the Members of the Congress 
unless they first clear such action with the Postmaster General. 

These employees are not supposed, in the estimation of the Postmaster Gen 
eral, to do anything until they have cleared with him. This is carrying out 
master-and-servant relations to an absurdity. 

Today, the Government is having its difficulties staffing and administering 
the agencies. This is shown in a House report based upon a detailed study over 
a 3-year period in the Department of State, as an example. In that Department, 
it has been found that the lines of authority are so divided that “managerial 
control is next to impossible” and that “the result in terms of administrative 
maagement is that there are now 5 Departments of State instead of 1.” 

Can it really be that employees have no stake in such upheaval? Are those 
who cannot run the business of Government beyond approach by those who are 
themselves misrun? 

The Civil Service Commission itself which has come here to oppose this legis- 
lation announces plans for a “senior civil service” whose members would fill 
the highest career jobs in Government. Are employees to be without a share 
in helping to shape up such system if indeed such is needed? Why should the 
Commission, the administration and anyone fear consultation on this or other 
topics? 

The Government is having trouble. The employee is ready to do his part to 
help. You areasked to prevent such help. Something indeed is wrong. 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS G. WALTERS, OPERATIONS DIRECTOR, 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES’ COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Watters. By way of introduction, my name is Thomas G. 
Walters, operations director of the Government Employees’ Council 
of the AFL-CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington 1, D. C., 
phone Executive 3-2820 and 3-2821. 

The Cuarkman. When you say operations director, is that over all 
the different organizations / 

Mr. Watrers. The council is made up of 23 organizations whose 
membership in whole or in part are Federal and postal employees, and 
all affliated with the American Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

The Cuarrman. Approximately how many employees do you have? 

Mr. Watters. Approximately 600,000 members, including the postal 
people and the people in the Blue Car Workers and Transportation 
Act and so forth make up the Government Employees’ Council. 

The Government Employees’ Council of the AFL-CIO is made up 
of 23 national and international unions whose membership, in whole 
or in part, are civil-service employees. The total Federal and postal 
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employee membership of the Government Employees’ Council is 
more than 600,000. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee, on behalf of the 23 member unions, officers, dele- 
gates, and members that make up the Government Employees’ Council 
I extend to you our thanks on appreciation for the introduction of 
S. 3593 and for the hearings being held, and trust that this committee 
will be able to unanimously report to the Senate with the recommenda- 
tion that this legislation be enacted into law. 

For several years this type of legislation has been high on the Gov- 
ernment Employees’ Council legislative agenda and for the past sev- 

ral months a special subcommittee of the Government Employees’ 

Council and the Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO, have spent 
many hours studying the contents of S. 3593 and have worked with 
the members of your staff and the officials of the legislative council 
in an effort to clarify the language of S. 3593 to meet the objections 
raised by some Members of the C ongress, and I am happy to have the 
privilege and opportunity, Mr. C hairman, of presenting to you and 
the members of the committee the unanimous recommendations of the 
Government Employees’ Council and the Metal Trades Department, 
AFIL-CL1O in the following proposed amendments to S. 3593 : 

Reword (e) (1) to read as follows: 


(e) (1) The right of national or local officers or representatives of national 
employee organizations (which exist for the purpose of dealing with manage- 
ment concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work) to present and process grievances in behalf 
of their members without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or 
reprisal against such officer or representative or against any employe mem- 
bers involved in such grievances is recognized. 


Reword (2) (A) to read as follows: 


(2) (A) Within six months after the effective date of this Act and as may be 
necessary thereafter, the head of each department and agency shall, after 
giving officers and representatives of national employe organizations (as defined 
in (e) (1) above) having members in such department or agency an opportunity 
to present their views, promulgate regulations specifying that administrative 
officers shall at the request of officers or representatives of the national em- 
ployees’ organizations confer, either in person or through duly designated 
representatives, with such officers or representatives in the formulation of all 
policies affecting working conditions, safety, in-service training, labor-manage- 
ment cooperation, methods of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, granting 
of leave, promotions, demotions, rates of pay (the words “rates of pay” applies 
to blue-collar workers only and does not in any way remove from the jurisdiction 
of the Congress the wage fixing provisions for Classification Act Employees and 
all other groups of employees whose wages are now fixed by the Congress) and 
reduction in force. Such regulations shall recognize the right of such officers 
or representatives and the employe members of such national employee organi- 
zations to carry on any lawful activity, without intimidation, coercion, inter- 
ference, or reprisal. 


Reword (3) to read as follows: 


(3) Charges involving a violation of this subsection (or of any regulation 
promulgated hereunder) shall be referred to an impartial board of arbitration 
to be composed of three members, one to be selected by the organization making 
the charge, one to be selected by the head of the department or agency involved, 
and the third, who shall act as chairman, to be selected jointly by the organiza- 
tion and the department or agency involved, from a panel of names of suggested 
public members established by the President of the United States for this pur- 
pose. The findings of this board of arbitration shall be final and conclusive 
as to the fact of violation and the head of the department or agency involved 
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shall take such action as may be necessary to cause the suspension, demotion, 
or removal of any administrative official found by the board of arbitration to 
have violated this subsection (or any regulation promulgated hereunder ) 


Reword (4) to read as follows: 


Provided: That nothing in this subsection shall nullify any provision of any 
contract, agreement, or regulation reached by mutual agreement between a de- 
partment or agency and a National employee organization (As defined in (e) 
(1) above) except as may hereafter be agreed to by the parties thereto 


Add section 5. 


As used in this subsection, the term “department or agency” means an execu- 
tive department or independent establishment in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment including a corporation wholly owned by the United States and the Mu- 
nicipal Government of the District of Columbia, but does not include the Central 
Intelligence Agency or the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we respectfully sug- 
gest that S. 3593 be amended to include the above suggested amend- 
ments. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee it is our opinion that 
when S. 3593 is amended this will be legislation that will greatly im- 
prove the morale and the productivity of all employees throughout the 
Federal service. 

The Cuatrman. I will ask that the staff give careful study to these 
in that they are clarified, and there have been certain objections made 
to them. 

Mr. Watrers. And also they cover certain people left out of the 
original bill and things of that nature. 

(Mr. Walters’ prepared statement follows :) 


The question of management-labor relations legislation in the Federal Service 
is nothing new or startling. Several years ago Chairman Mitchell of the Civil 
Service Commission stated before a subcommittee of the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee that the Civil Service Commission was in accord with 
these objectives and for ready reference I would like to quote some excerpts from 
these hearings on June 21, 1950, before the subcommittee of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, Congressman Davis of Georgia as Chairman, 
on H. R. 3702 and H. R. 3384: 

“Mr. MircHe._it. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to present the 
views of the Civil Service Commission on H. R. 3702, a bill for the recognition 
of organizations of postal and Federal employees. The objectives of this bill 
are somewhat similar to recommendation No. 21 of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch, which reads as follows: 

“The President should require the heads of departments and agencies to 
provide for employee participation in the formulation and improvement of 
Federal personnel policies and practices.’ 

“The Civil Service Commission is in accord with these objectives, but I 
should like to suggest that they could be accomplished by action of the President 
through an BPxecutive order without the necessity for legislation. While we 
have not discussed this matter with the President, we are confident that he 
would favor these principles. If, however, your committee feels that it would 
be desirable to embody these principles in legislation I have several suggestions 
to offer for amending the bill.” 

Recently the present Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the Honorable Philip Young, stated before this committee and I quote: 

“* * * We know of no agency head in the executive branch who has denied 
employee groups the opportunity to confer with management representa- 
tives. * * =” 

I am of the opinion that this should be a two-way street, that management 
should invite employee groups to discuss new methods, rules, and regulations 
before they have been agreed upon and not put the responsibility on the em- 
ployee groups under all circumstances to be the one requesting an audience. 
I specifically refer to an incident that happened between the Government Em- 
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ployees’ Council and the Civil Service Commission. Under date of April 9, 
1956, we informed the Civil Service Commission that we had somewhat acci- 
dentally learned that the Civil Service Commission was in the process of pre- 
paring Standards for the Personnel Administration Series. After more than 
30 days had elapsed we received a letter from the Civil Service Commission 
inviting us to meet with the staff people and discuss the Standards for Personnel 
Officers and Directors of Personnel positions. This conference was held on 
May 28 and we were presented with two parts of the Standards, one was dated 
May 4, 1956, effective some 24 days prior to the conference, and part 2 was in 
the final stages of being prepared. We were told at this conference that these 
programs had been before the Commission and agency heads for more than 2 
years, and yet the employee groups had not been given an Opportunity to discuss 
these important and far reaching classification standards. Just another need 
for legislation along the lines that is contained in S. 3598, with the suggested 
amendments that we have submitted to the committee today. 

In the 2d session of the 88d Congress this committee made a study of the 
prevailing rate pay systems in the Federal Service and I would like to quote 
3 paragraphs from this study, on page 10 of the report. I am quoting these 
paragraphs to call to our attention that the enactment into law of the provisions 
of S. 3593 as amended would not be nothing new in the Federal service: 

“A number of special statutes affect specific activities under the Department 
of the Interior. One of the more important is the provision in the act of August 
20, 1937, as amended (16 U. 8. C. 832i (b) ) which authorizes the Bonneville Power 
Administrator to fix the compensation of laborers, mechanics, and workmen 
without regard to other laws, rules, or regulations relating to payment of 
employees of the United States (other than provisions of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act). 

Another sizable trades, crafts, and labor group is covered by special statutory 
provisions in the Tennessee Valley Authority Act of 1933, as amended (act of 
May 18, 1933, as amended, 16 U. S. C 83b). Section 3 of the act requires the 
corporation to pay its own laborers and mechanics engaged in construction, 
alteration, maintenance, or repair of buildings, dams, locks, or other projects, in 
conformance with requirements placed by the act on contractors performing such 
work for the corporation. Thus, the Authority must pay such employees not 
less than the prevailing rate of wages for work of a similar nature prevailing 
in the vicinity. The act further requires the Secretary of Labor to determine 
prevailing rates in the event of disputes. 

A form of negotiation is provided for employees of the Government Printing 
Office by the act of June 7, 1924 (44 U. 8S. C. 40). Under this statute, the rate 
of wages “for more than 10 employees of the same occupation shall be determined 
by a conference between the Public Printer and a committee selected by the 
trades affected.” The agreed-on rates become effective on approval by the Joint 
Committee on Printing. This congressional committee also decides any ap- 
peals that may be made when the Public Printer and committees fail to agree.” 

I would like to call your attention to the fact that as far back as 1924 Con- 
gress realized the benefits that could be derived on Management-Labor Relations. 

From time to time the National Civil Service League a nonpartisan citizen’s 
organization founded in 1881 has touched on the need of improving employer- 
employee relations, and I would like to call our attention to some of the recent 
statements made by the league of this question : 


“COMMENT OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE LEAGUE 


“In a statement with respect to the relations of Government with its employees, 
issued by the Committee on Public Employer-Employee Relations of the National 
Civil Service League, the following comments are found: 

“*One erroneous but widely prevalent notion is that the terms of employ- 
ment in the public service are exemplary and give occasion for no more than 
superficial grievances.’ 


“*An administrator should profit fully from the guidance he may obtain from 
collective consultation with his employees or their representatives with respect 
to conditions of employment and the good of the service.’ 


“Government should provide adequate machinery for cooperation, to remove 
causes of grievances, and promote the solution of problems and development of 
morale in the service. Officials should establish within their departments and 
agencies divisions of personnel management to operate such machinery in 
collaboration with employee representatives.’ 
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“If not made in a form that supersedes government, resort to arbitration is a 
device by which a government unit may be assured that administrative bias is 
tempered by the viewpoint of impartial outside authority. Submission to 
arbitration, under the stipulations here proposed, may thus constitute a valuable 
advisory judgment to the administrator at a vital stage in grievance procedure. 
But for reasons already considered in previous sections, it cannot supplant the 
public power itself.’ ” 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, to give one additional direct 
reason why we need legislation on management-employee relations I would like 
to quote two paragraphs from a letter dated October 31, 1955, from the Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. This letter was in reply to an appeal that we made 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to meet and discuss the problems that were 
affecting the employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

“* * * The report submitted by Methods Engineering Council consisted of 106 
rather than 174 recommendations. To date, 70 of these recommendations have 
been adopted, 16 were disapproved, and 18 are under consideration at the present 
time. Those which have been adopted are well known to the crafts employees 
and I am sure you will agree it would not serve any purpose for us to discuss 
those which were rejected. When action is taken to place any of the remaining 
18 in effect, appropriate notification will be given to the employees who are 
affected. 

“We appreciate your interest in the Department's activities and I am confident 
you will agree that the present status of the programs you wished to discuss, 
makes it unnecessary for us to arrange a further conference at this time.” 

We desire to make it crystal clear, to everyone, that the member unions of the 
Government Employees’ Council have never and do not now support any type 
of legislation that would give the Federal and postal employees the right to 
strike against the Federal Government. In the constitution and bylaws of the 
member unions of the Government Employees’ Council you will find provisions 
prohibiting striking against the Federal Government. The language generally 
used in the constitutions is similar to the following: 

“* * * This organizatiton is unequivocally opposed to anal will not tolerate 
strikes, picketing, or other public acts against governmental authority which have 
the effect of embarrassing the Government. This provision of the constitution 
shall be printed in all issues of the official publication of this organization. * * *” 

The following excerpts are from the National Labor Relations Act as amended 
by the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, commonly referred to as the 
“Taft-Hartley law”: 

“The denial by some employers of the right of employees to organize and the 
refusal by some employers to accept the procedure of collective bargaining lead 
to strikes and other forms of industrial strife or unrest, which have the intent 
or the necessary effect of burdening or obstructing commerce by (a) impairing 
the efficiency, safety, or operation of the instrumentalities of commerce; (b) 
occurring in the current commerce; (c) materially affecting, restraining, or con- 
trolling the flow of raw materials or manufactured or processed goods from or 
into the channels of commerce, or the prices of such materials or goods in com- 
merce; or (d) causing diminishing of employment and wages in such volime as 
substantially to impair or disrupt the market for goods flowing from or into 
the channels of commerce. * * * 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the 
causes of certain substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and elimi- 
nate these obstructions when they have occurred by encouraging the practice 
and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting the exercise by workers 
of full freedom of association, self-organization, and designation of representa- 
tives of their own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating the terms and con- 
ditions of their employment or other mutual aid or protection.” We are asking 
less than the Federal Government requires of private industry. 

In supporting management-labor cooperation legislation, Federal employees 
are seeking the recognition by law of their right— 

1. To present their views to officials of Government agencies on all matters 
affecting the welfare and working conditions of their members ; 

2. To represent their members in the settlement of grievances through the 
use of the procedure established by the Civil Service Commission, or any 
department or agency ; 

3. To have agency heads solicit their views and confer on the formulation 
or modification of policies relating to working conditions of Federal em- 
ployees. 
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Federal employee organizations now are accorded the opportunity to present 
to agency heads or their designated representatives, problems affecting their 
members or their views on the policy of governmental management. However, 
their opportunity to do so is not recognized as a legal right. Thus it can be 
withheld or presented in a way that will produce no satisfactory results. 

Organizations of Federal employees also are permitted to represent their 
members before various administrative boards or committees or when problems 
of individual members are before administrative officials for their determina- 
tion. Again, it is not a legal right but a permissive opportunity. 

Many Government officials seek the advice or views of employee organizations 
before they formulate personnel policies or make important changes in those 
policies. They are not required to do so and organization members cannot 
feel that they will in all cases have the opportunity of expressing their views on 
personnel policies. 

Cooperation of the kind which Federal employee organizations are seeking is 
merely a matter of giving Federal workers the advantages and protection of a 
sound labor-management relations program. 

The enactment of such legislation would assure Federal employees of the 
benefits of a management-labor relationship such as the Federal Government has 
been requiring of industry for 20 years under the National Labor Relations Act, 
and for a longer period under other laws and policies of the Government. 

Federal employees are asking for a requirement that the heads of Govern- 
ment agencies and their subordinate officials confer with employee organization 
representatives on any and all matters affecting the welfare of their members. 
Among the important aspects of working conditions on which conferences are 
believed to be desirable are: Safety, inservice training, appeals from official ac- 
tion, leave, retirement decisions, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, classifica- 
tion of positions, reduction-in-force actions, and other items in the operation 
of a personnel program. 

Federal employee organizations are asking for the assurance that they will 
enjoy the benefits of a program for cooperating with management. They are 
not seeking the same type of collective bargaining in which unions engage 
in private industry, the objective of which is a bilateral agreement with respect 
to specific working conditions. Of course, they aspire to agreement between 
management and organizations concerning such conditions, but not to the extent 
of formalizing the same type of commitment which labor seeks from industry. 

Federal employee organizations are not seeking the right to strike. They 
have not sought it in the past and they are not desirous of changing the existing 
position prohibiting their participation in a strike. _Long ago these organizations 
gave up any thought or intention of striking. Usually it is clearly and un- 
mistakenly stated in the constitution of these organizations that they do not 
pe’mit their members to engage in strikes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we of the Government Employees’ 
Council have endeavored at all times to never put our problems on a personal 
basis but to our best to keep these questions on as broad a basis as possible 
and to discuss items affecting groups of employees instead of individuals. 

During these hearings some comment has been made on a recent report issued 
by a committee from the American Bar Association on Labor Relations of Gov- 
ernment Employees. With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to sub- 
mit a copy of this report that was reprinted by the Government Employees’ 
Council and a copy mailed to each Member of this Congress. a 

Again thanking you for the introduction of this legislation and for the privi- 
leged and opportunity of presenting our views on this most important and far- 
reaching legislation. 

Mr. Watters. Much has been said about meeting with Government 
agencies after the fact rather than before the fact. For the benefit of 
the staff and the members I would like to leave two pamphlets with the 
committee with this short explanation. In April of this year we got 
word that the Civil Service Commission was working on some amend- 
ments and regulations to personnel officers. We asked permission to 
discuss with the Commission these proposals before they were placed 
into effect. : 5 ; 

This continued from April until May 28, when the committee, from 
the GEC, met with the designated officials of the Commission. At 
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that meeting we were presented with one portion of the proposals 
that went into effect on May 4 of this year, 24 days prior to the date 
that we were called in for cons sultation to find out if we had any ob 
jections or serious suggestions to something that had been in effect 
for 24 days. 

The second portion we were told were almost ready to be agreed 
upon, referred to as the tentative draft, but we did have an oppor- 
tunity to make some suggestions on this second part of the first 
part. 

One other item that I would like to mention briefly. A previous 
witness at the first hearing of the committee had much to do relative 
toa report that was prepared by a special committee on labor relations 
of the American Bar Association. Today the staff director read a 
statement from the chairman of that committee into the record. 

The Government Employees’ Council reprinted this report and 
mailed a copy to each Member of the Congress. For a ready reference 
of the staff, 1 would like to leave a couple of copies of this committee's 
report for whatever use it might be to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. That will be taken for study by the committee. 

Mr. Waurers. That concludes my statement. Thanks a million for 
the introduction of this legislation and for this hearing. 

The Cuatrman,. Are there any questions‘ 

If not, we certainly appreciate } your coming. 

The next witness is Mr. James A. Campbell, president, American 
Federation of Government Employees. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Campsetyi. Mr. Chairman, my name is James A. Campbell, 

resident of the American Federation of Government Employees. 
They are one of the largest groups of Government employees outside 
of the postal service. We have members in all parts of the United 
States as well as practically all over the world. 

The Cuatrrman. How many employees are in your organization ¢ 

Mr. Campsetu. About 60,000. 

(The statement of James A. Campbell is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. CAMPBELL, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
GOVERN MENT EMPLOYEES 


Federal employee organizations are supporting bills to establish an employee- 
management cooperation policy in the Government so that they will obtain recog- 
nition by law of their right to represent their members and in so doing engage in 
the following activities with the sanction of law: 

1. Present views to official Government agencies on all matters affecting the 
welfare and working conditions of the membership. 

2. Represent members in the settlement of grievances within the framework 
of the procedure established by the Civil Service Commission or by any depart- 
ment or agency. 

3. To be consulted by agency heads or their representatives before policies re- 
lating to working conditions of Federal employees are adopted or modified. 

Organizations representing Federal employees now are accorded the oppor- 
tunity to present to agency officials a variety of problems affecting their members. 
They may also submit their views on the policies underlying governmental man- 
agement. However, this opportunity to deal with administrative officers is not 
recognized as a legal right. It may be withheld. 

Organizations also are permitted to represent their members before various 
administrative boards or committees, or when problems of individual members are 
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before administrative officials for their decision. 
but a permissive opportunity. 

It has been the practice of many Government officials to solicit the views of 
employee organizations in the course of formulating personnel policies or making 
important changes in present policies. They are not required to do so and 
organization members cannot feel that they will have the opportunity of express- 
ing their views on personnel policies in all cases. 

The enactment of legislation to install a positive labor-management relations 
program in the Federal civil service would assure Federal employees of the 
benefits of an employer-employee relationship such as the Federal Government 
has required of industry for 20 years under the National Labor Relations Act, 
and has encouraged for a longer period under the laws and national policies of 
Government. 

Federal employees’ organizations are asking for the assurance that they will 
enjoy the benefits of a program for cooperating with management. They are 
not seeking the same type of collective bargaining in which unions engage in 
private industry, the objective of which is a bilateral agreement with respect to 
specific working conditions. They are asking no more than the opportunity by 
law to participate with management in the determination of working conditions 
of Government employees. 

The unions do not seek to usurp any of the functions which are properly man- 
agerial, but they desire to be present and to have the opportunity to present a 
viewpoint when management decisions are being made relative to working 
conditions, such as safety, in-service training, appeals from official actions, leave, 
retirement decisions, promotions, demotions, rates of pay, classification of posi- 
tions, reduction-in-force actions, and other like items in the operation of a per- 
sonnel program. 

It is true that Federal employees have been permitted to join organizations of 
their own selection. It is equally true that nearly all Federal agencies have a 
type of grievance procedure through which employees may seek adjustment of 
unsatisfactory or unjust situations. However, the principal objectives of the bills 
under consideration are not to confer the right to join unions or establish griev- 
ance procedures. They give organizations the specific right which they do not 
have now by law of representing members in the processing of grievances and of 
presenting their views to agency officials with definite assurance that they will 
be heard. 

The reasons are varied for the existence in different Government agencies of a 
reasonably satisfactory employee management relations program. Some officials 
recognize its need because they are able administrators and they want a satis- 
factory basis for communications so that both may be informed for their mutual 
benefit. There are other officials who are passively in favor of such a program 
but will make no effort to foster and improve it. Then there are some officials 
who will listen to union representatives and even seek their cooperation, but they 
are not sincerely interested in working with the unions. Finally there is a group 
of officials who do not like unions and, in some cases, are emphatically opposed to 
them and look upon any union activity which involves their own employees as 
meddling in matters which are of no concern to them. 

There are some officials who try to prevent the functioning of a union by taking 
the position that they will deal only with their employees and that they want it 
understood that any representations received from union officers are accepted 
because they are employees. Many instances might be cited of official conduct 
ranging from reluctance to deal freely with a union to downright antagonism. 
One such instance was the experience of the president of an AFGE lodge in an 
Army installation outside of Washington. 

This incident had to do with representation of members in dealings with this 
particular unit of the Department of the Army. In reply to a letter from this 
lodge president, the commanding officer wrote in part: 

“T have no objection to an employee appealing to officers of AFGE Lodge 
(number deleted) for representations under provisions of CPR E2.3, paragraph 
3-5, nor do I object to designation by the lodge of an officer of the lodge or other 
member to represent the appealing employees. However, I do require that the 
employees notify this agency officially that the designated individual as selected 
by him is his representative. Let us assume that the selected representation by 
the appellant employee is the vice president of your lodge and that the employee 
has notified this agency of his selection. It is my position that under provisions 
of CPR E2.3, paragraph 3-5, the employee officially designates your vice president 
as an individual by name as his representative. Your vice president then be- 


Again it is not a legal right, 
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comes representative of the employee not by virtue of his office of vice president 
of the lodge insofar as this agency is concerned, but solely through his selection as 
an individual by the appellant employee. 

“I emphasize that officially in the records of this agency the employee-repr« 
sentative functions as an individnal selected by the employee quite apart from 
whatever may have been the manner in which the employee arrived at his decision 
to select his representatives.” 

In another instance, a naval officer, who was executive officer at a Navy field 
station, took a similar position. Following is the statement given by this office: 
to the president of the AFGE lodge at the station: 

“Accordingly, in the proposed removal case of (name deleted) any hearing 
which he may desire must be considered as a part of an individual grievance and 
treated accordingly. Under NCPI 80 he is entitled to be represented by any per- 
son of his choice. The person so designated may be an outside friend (lawyer) 
or a fellow employee. However, even though the designated representative may 
belong to a group organization along with the aggrieved employee, in his ca 
pacity as representative for the aggrieved he is serving as an individual and not ae 
a member of any organization.” 

Recognition of the advantages of a satisfactory employee-management coop 
eration program is not a recent development in the personnel activity of the Fed 
eral Government. Unions have worked with administrative officials for a good 
many years with mutually beneficial results, a fact that should allay the fears 
or suspicions of some of the biased opponents of this legislation. As far back 
as 1938, the Civil Service Commission had this to say in its annual report about 
the Commission’s relationship with employee unions: 

“The Commission has noted with real satisfaction the constructive work of 
organized groups of employees in improving personnel practices. ; 

“Leadership of employee unions has been responsible and intelligent coopera- 
tion from employee groups has been outstanding. The Commission believes that 
the maintenance of a close cooperative relationship with employees’ organizations 
is an assurance of progress in the field of personnel administration, and an as 
surance against friction and misunderstanding preventable wherever enlightened 
personnel management exists.” 

The special committee of the American Bar Association on labor relations of 
governmental employees in a report last June, took the position the “public work- 
ers should not be expected to make any nonessential sacrifice in their conditions 
of employment because they chose the public rather than the private sector of the 
economy as the scene of their labors.” It was further stated in this report that 
there is no sound reason why the fixing of salaries and wages should not be “the 
subject of reasonable negotiation with the duly constituted and democratically 
chosen representatives of organized employees.” 

The committee of the ABA did not confine the possibility of negotiation to the 
fixing of rates of compensation alone. “The same procedure,” the report con- 
tinued, “wherever practicable, may be applied to other matters affecting condi- 
tions of employment, such as hours of work, vacations, and sick leave, as well as 
grievances affecting groups or classes of employees.” 

There is no reason for Government employees to have a different viewpoint 
than any other group of workers concerning organized activities to improve their 
working conditions. President Franklin D. Roosevelt explained this fact in 
1937 when he commented on the functions of employee organization in the Fed- 
eral service. 

“The desire of Government employees,” said Mr. Roosevelt, “for fair and ade- 
quate pay, reasonable hours of work, safe and suitable working conditions, devel- 
opment of opportunities for advancement, facilities for fair and impartial con- 
sideration and review of grievances, and other objectives of a proper employee 
relations policy, is basically no different from that of employees in private 
industry.” 

The report of the American Bar Association committee, referred to earlier in 
this statement, emphasized that the “Government as employer has failed in many 
instances to practice what it compels industry to do.” 

This fact is illustrated and emphasized in several provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended in 1947. The definite wording of the very 
first section, which contains a statement of fundamental Government policy with 
respect to labor-management relations, points up the disparity between the 
Government’s attitude toward its own employees and employees of private in- 
dustry. It is clearly stated there that this policy is to be attained “by encourag- 
ing the practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting the 
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exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self-organization, and desig- 
nation of representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of negotiating 
the terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual aid or protection.” 

The National Labor Relations Act in section 7 declares it to be the right of 
employees “to form, join, or assist labor organizations, to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own choosing, and engage in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective bargaining for mutual aid or pro- 
tection.” Congress also placed in the law a provision that declared it to be an 
unfair labor practice for an employer “to refuse to bargain collectively with the 
representatives of his employees.” 

Again let us consider the provisions in the National Labor Relations Act which 
refer to the subject under discussion. This is in no wise inferring that Federal 
employees are either indirectly or constructively subject to the act. Such refer- 
ences here are primarily for the purpose of drawing a parallel between govern- 
mental policy as stated in the act and governmental practice as it relates to its 
own employees. 

In section 8 (a) of the National Labor Relations Act, bargaining is defined 
as “the performance of the mutual obligation of the employer and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees to meet at reasonable times and confer in good 
faith with respect to wages, hours, and other conditions of employment.” 

Governmental labor policy designed to aid workers in private employment had 
its inception at an early date. In 1888 Congress enacted the first law to assist 
the peaceful settlement of labor disputes on railroads. Additional enactments 
further developed labor relations machinery in the transportation industry. The 
right of employees generally to organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing was first given the official recognition of the 
Federal Government in a policy enunciated by the National War Labor Board 
organized in 1918. It was effectively implemented by legal sanctions in the 
National Industrial Recovery Act of 1933 and the National Labor Relations Act 
of 1935. 

The latter enactment has described collective bargaining as “the mutual ob- 
ligation of the employer and the representatives of the employees to meet at 
reasonable times and confer in good faith with regard to wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment.” We are not seeking the full scope of bargaining as 
it is defined in the Labor Relations Act, that is, by the employer and the employee 
representatives negotiating a written agreement, but it does not appear to be 
asking too much to require officials of the Government to meet at reasonable times 
with union representatives and “confer in good faith.” 

The Federal law penalizes an employer who does not fulfill this obligation to 
confer with his employees. It adjudges him guilty of an unfair labor practice if 
he refuses to bargain collectively with the representatives of his employees. 

In an important case decided in 1921, the Supreme Court confirmed the legality 
of collective action by employees and industry. The Court said that “Union was 
essential to give laborers opportunity to deal on equality with their employer.” * 
Again in 1930, the Court declared that “it has long been recognized that employees 
are entitled to organize for the purpose of securing the redress of grievances and 
to promote agreements with employers relative to rates of pay and conditions 
of work.’ When the Court in 1937 upheld the constitutionality of the National 
Labor Relations Act, it called the right of employees to organize and to select 
representatives of their own choosing for collective bargaining ‘“‘a fundamental 
right.” * 

The existing situation is a political and legal anomaly. The Federal Govern- 
ment has assumed the major responsibility of protecting wage earners in private 
industry. Federal law compels employers to bargain in good faith and place the 
results of their negotiations in written agreements. It is not unreasonable to 
expect the Government to set an example in dealing with its own employees. 

The distinction between employee-management relations in the Government 
Service and at a privately operated establishment at times becomes somewhat 
artificial and tenuous. This is true especially of industrial activities when the 
same type of operation is carried on and identical products are made in gov- 
ernmental and private plants. Some ships are built for the Navy in privately 
operated shipyards as well as in its own naval shipyards. Ordnance is manu- 


1 4merican Steel Foundries v. Tri-City Central Trades Council (257 U. S. 184). 

2T:@as and New Orleans Railroad Company vy. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks (281 U.S. 548). 

’ National Labor Relations Board y. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. (301 U. 8S. 1). 
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factured for the Army, by privately owned arms manufacturing companies as 
well as in its own arsenals. 

In the governmental establishment, the labor-management relations policy 
has no firm guaranty behind it, nor are there clearly stated rights or preroga- 
tives of which the employees may be definitely assured. Yet collective barcain 
ing is required of the private employer, and all the various rights attending 
union activity, including the right to strike, are guaranteed by law. 

What is so wrong about giving the Government's own employees the same 
assurance that the Government has insisted must be accorded workers in private 
industry? There are those who take a most restricted view of the right of a 
Government employee to engage in organization activity for his personal benefit. 
They take the position that it is incompatible with his employment. But they are 
confusing his obligations as a citizen with his obligation to his job and his 
employer. All citizens owe complete allegiance to their country, the employee in 
industry no less than the Government employee. 

The only statement of existing policy of the Federal Government toward 
employee organizations and their activities, which is expressed in the form of 
law, appears in section 6 of the Lloyd-La Follette Act of August 24,1912. That 
law (1) permits the organizing of postal employees and, inferentially, of all 
other Federal employees; (2) confirms the right of all persons “employed in 
the civil service of the United States, either individually or collectively, to peti- 
tion Congress, or any Member thereof.” 

The law was passed to correct a very unjust situation. Federal employees 
in the postal service had been forbidden to organize for their own benefit and 
for the adjustment of their just grievances. Moreover, an effort was made to 
keep them from associating themselves with the general American labor move- 
ment, in other words, with the American Federation of Labor. Some employees 
who were instrumental in organizing unions in the postal service were dismissed. 
A concerted effort was made to prevent the formation of these unions. Em- 
ployees were asked to sign a pledge that they would not join. 

Actually, there was no departmental order or regulation which forbade em- 
ployees from joining unions. The Postmaster General at the time (Cortelyou) 
said that “employees can form all the unions they desire.” A similar state- 
ment was made by the First Assistant Postmaster General. However, there 
was an Executive order which prohibited Government employees “directly, or 
indirectly through associations,” from attempting to raise their rates of pay. 

When the legislative proposals which were enacted by the Lloyd-La Follette 
Act were under consideration by Congress, there were similar official protesta- 
tions that Federal employees were not prohibited or prevented from joining 
unions. The issue then as it is now was not membership in unions. It was 
and is now making those unions effective in their representation of their mem- 
bership. Government employees in those earlier years were not prohibited at 
the top administrative levels from joining unions, but they were forbidden either 
as individuals or as union members to ask Congress for a pay raise. 

The situation was such that it impelled Samuel Gompers, then president of 
the American Federation of Labor, to protest against what he termed “govern 
mental dictatorship.” At a hearing before a congressional committee in April 
1911, Mr. Gompers asked “legislation at the hands of Congress that shall restore 
the lawful and constitutional rights to the working people of our country even 
though they be Government employees.” 

When that earlier legislation was in the making, there was, underlying some 
of the opposition, the fear that Federal employees would go out on strike. At 
times this fear was expressed. When Frank Morrison, then secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, appeared before a congressional committee in 
1911, he showed that this statement was untrue and that this was a groundless 
fear. He pointed out that “the federation has no power to order a strike. A 
national organization, he continued, “has complete autonomy over the conduct 
of its own business.” Mr. Morrison read into the record of the hearing the names 
of 13 national unions of the AFL whose members were employed by the Federal 
Government. He then made this comment: 

“In all the years the above organizations have been affiliated, there has not 
been a strike of the members who work for the Government. Why? Because 
the employees of the Government, to bring about a change in their conditions, 
must do it by securing the enactment of new legislation or more liberal adminis- 
tration.” 

There is in a broad sense a parallelism between the situation then and now. 
It is true that the right of Government employees to belong to a bona fide trade 
union is not questioned or denied. But there is still no guaranty that, once 
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organized, Government employees can follow through and utilize those prac- 
tices of trade unionism which are conceded to be appropriate for employees in 
the public service. I use the word “appropriate” because we concede that the 
use of the strike weapon is not appropriate, and, as pointed out elsewhere, we 
are not insisting upon the negotiation of collective-bargaining agreements. 

Neither the American Federation of Government Employees nor any other AFL- 
CIO union is asking that its membership be permitted to strike. Fifteen years 
ago before the Taft-Hartley Act prohibited Federal Employees from participat- 
ing in strikes, the American Federation of Government Employees voluntarily 
abrogated any right for its members as the concerted effort of a group to with- 
hold their services from the Government. The American Federation of Gov- 
ernment Employees policy with respect to strikes is contained in the following 
provision of its national constitution : 


“ARTICLE II 


Sec. 3. The American Federation of Government employees is uneqnivocally 
opposed to and will not tolerate strikes, picketing or other public acts against 
governmental authority which have the effect of embarrassing the Government. 
This provision of the constitution shall be printed in all issues of the official 
publication of this organization.” 

To say that there is ample provision for these activities cannot be substan- 
tiated. Nowhere in the Lloyd-La Follette Act is there a provision even remotely 
granting the legal rights which are provided in these bills. The Lloyd-La Follette 
Act deals with the relations of unions with Members of Congress. True, it can 
be construed to recognize the right of union membership, but it would be diffi- 
cult to read into that law any requirement of any specific action on the part of 
officials of the executive branch of the Government. 

Government employees in other countries have for the most part the same 
status as workers in private employment. Union recognition and collective bar- 
gaining have been applied as a matter of governmental policy to civil service 
employees in many other lands. 

In Great Britain, Government employees have about the same legal status with 
respect to union affiliation and strike action as other workers. About 50 per- 
cent of Government employees are organized. After World War I, the Gov- 
ernment established the National Whitley Council by act of Parliament. It was 
originally designed to be applied to industry, but has functioned with greatest 
effectiveness in the public service. 

As stated in its original constitution, the general objectives of the National 

Whitley Council were and still are: 
“* * * to secure the greatest measure of cooperation between the State in its 
capacity as employer and the general body of civil servants in matters affecting 
the civil service, with a view to increased efficiency in the public service com- 
bined with the well-being of those employed, to provide machinery for dealing 
with grievances, and general to bring together the experience and different 
points of view of representatives of the administrative, clerical and manipulative 
civil service.” 

The National Whitley Council was named after J. H. Whitley, chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Government during World War I to study em- 
ployer-employee relations in industry. The committee proposed a system of 
joint Councils to set up in each industry by agreement between employers’ asso- 
ciations and trade unions. 

As it functions now, the council has 52 members. Twenty-six are appointed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 28 by the trade unions and staff asso- 
ciations. These latter members are chosen by organizations and they represent 
all of the 650,000 nonindustrial civil servants. The Whitley system has con- 
tinued to function and grow as a system of collective bargaining. It provides 
for consultation and negotiation on all matters affecting relations of the Govern- 
ment with its staff of civil servants. 

The functions of the National Whitley Council include the following: 

1. Determination of the general principles governing conditions of service. 
such as recruitment, hours, promotion, discipline, tenure, remuneration, and 
superannuation, 

2. The encouragement of the further education of civil servants and their 
training in higher administration and organization. 

3. Proposed legislation having a bearing on the position of civil servants in 
relation to their employment. 
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Every major department of the British Government has a Whitley council 
It may deal with individual cases. The majority of such cases deal with the 
classification of positions or with promotions. 

In Great Britain, the Government encourages the unionization of its employees 
A manual for employees published by the British Treasury for distribution to 
all new workers contains the following comment on union affiliation: 

“You are not only allowed but encouraged to belong to a staff association 
Besides being a good thing for the individual civil servant to belong to an as- 
sociation which can support him in his reasonable claim and puts his point of 
view before the authorities on all kinds of questions affecting his conditions of 
service, it is also a good thing for departments and for all civil service as a 
whole that civil servants should be strongly organized in representative 
bodies * * * so join an association and do your bit to see that it is a ‘live’ and a 
really representative one.” 

The Government of West Germany has provided in a recently adopted statute 
for recognition of the principle of employee representation in determining work- 
ing conditions in the public service. The personnel representation law is de 
signed to accomplish this objective through the establishment of personnel 
councils in Federal administrative agencies, Federal corporations, institutions, 
and the courts. 

The law sets up an elaborate procedure for the election of members of the 
personnel councils by the employees and for their establishment in the varieus 
governmental units throughout the public service. The law also provides for the 
attendance of trade union representation at meetings related to cases in which 
they are interested. It specifically provides for cooperation with the trade 
unions. 

There is a specific provision which makes it definite responsibility of the 
agency and the personnel council to see to it that all employees be treated with 
justice and fairness and that there be no discriminatory treatment for union 
activities as well as in other ways. It is further stipulated that “the personnel 
council shall promote the employees’ right of association.” 

The personnel council in each office or agency has been assigned duties which 
include the following: 

1. To propose measures which serve the office or agency in which it 
functions ; 

2. To see to it that laws, collective agreements, and administrative in- 
structions which are beneficial to the employees are carried out; 

3. 3. To receive and assist in the adjustment of employee grievances. 

Civil service employees’ unions in other countries are accorded recognition 
and cooperation. It does not appear necessary to pursue this aspect further, 
since the selection of a procedure which is for the benefit of American govern- 
mental employees is a sufficient objective regardless of what may be done abroad. 

Those who contend that the legislation provided in the bills under consid- 
eration is unnecessary assert that unions in the public service are now accorded 
a full measure of recognition and cooperation. That this is true in some agen- 
cies we cannot deny. But conditions change. Public officials come and go. The 
result is that the liberal, forward-looking policy of today may be succeeded by 
the reactionary, antagonistic, or even oppressive policy of tomorrow. 

The cooperative attitude now existing in some agencies is no more enduring 
than the tenure of officials now serving. They are uader no directive from the 
legislative body. It is not unlikely that the lack of a mandate may be seized upon 
by antiunion successors, for unions have a way of opposing the bureaucratic, 
dictator type of official who wants to write his own rules and manage the organ- 
ization he supervises as he sees fit. 

So it cannot rightfully be said that this proposal to establish a governmental 
union-management relations policy by law is superfluous or unnecessary. There 
is at present no fixed Government policy with respect to the attitude of officials 
toward unions. At best, the existing policy with respect to the attitude of offi- 
cials toward unions recommend and encourage Government administrators to 
deal with unions, listen to them when they wish and ignore them if they are so 
minded. Those who come before congressional committees and state that a clear 
and definite policy is not needed are misinterpreting a negative position on the 
part of Government. 

We do not say that agency officials are refusing to deal with unions or that they 
are not permitting unions, to a varying degree and under widely differing circum- 
stances, to represent their members. We are saying, however, that there is at 
present no policy which cannot be discontinued at any time. What we want is the 
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assurance of the Congress of the United States that this policy will not be left to 
the whim of individual officials but that there will be a uniform requiremnt 
throughout the Federal service. If it was believed necessary when the Lloyd- 
La Follette Act Was passed to put into the form of law the principles governing the 
relations of Government employees with their Representatives in Congress, it 
should be no less necessary to formulate a definite and enduring policy to be 
observed by Federal administrators in the executive departments. 

Federal employee organizations are seeking only the type of cooperation which 
will give Federal workers the advantages and protection of a sound labor-man- 
agement relations program. What they are asking for is much less than the Fed- 
eral Government has for many years enjoined upon the management of private 
industry. 

Therefore, it seems to be neither illogical nor unreasonable to expect Govern- 
ment to apply to its own employees the fundamental implications of its own 
policy toward the employees of private enterprise. 

In the light of the apparent need for legislation to achieve this purpose, it is the 
considered view of the American Federation of Government Employees that the 
bill—S. 3593—presently under consideration should be favorably reported and 
enacted. We are grateful for the opportunity to submit this analysis of the need 
for this legislation. 


Mr. Campseti. We have specific instances which demonstrate be- 
yond any doubt the need for this legislation. I think it is also demon- 
strated by the fact that many employ ees have found it necessary to 
come to Members of the Congress. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you | found any Government organization, as 
an organization, against this bill ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. ‘Any employee organization ? 

The Crarrman. Any employee organization. 

Mr. Campsetu. Not to my knowledge. 

The CuarrMan. It hasn’t come to my attention that any employee 
of any organization is against it. Is that right? 

Mr. Campsett. I haven’t heard of any. 

The Cuairman. I haven’t heard of any employee who is a member 
of an organization being against it. You haven't? 

Mr. Campsety. That’s right, sir. 

I have had Members of Congress say to me that they have been be- 
coming management-employee-relations-men because of the number of 
Government employ ees coming to them who wouldn’t have come if we 
had had this kind of legislation, but who are forced into that recourse, 
or even in some instances to go into the courts. We had one case in one 
agency, Mr. Chairman, where the agency was not following its promo- 
tion procedure. The employees tried, over a period of time, to get the 
procedure straightened out. They couldn’ t do it until they finally went 
and got an injunction. 

Then they got it. 

The CHarrmMan. I am in a position that almost every Congressman 
and Senator is in, being chairman of the Post Office and Civ il Service 
Committee. But with all the complaints that come to me, they could 
certainly give me a full-time job without doing anything else in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Camppet, It is simply because of a lack of this kind of legis- 
lation. One example I would like to cite. We had a representative 
of an agency come to us in connection with an appeal, an appeal on 
a grievance case, an appeal that had come to the Washington level from 
a field station. This representative came to us for the purpose of 
asking us to withdraw the employee who had won this grievance case 
at the field level. 
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This representative came and asked us to withdraw. We talked 
about it for nearly an hour. We couldn't see our way clear to with 
draw from the case because the employee had a good case, he had 
proved it, and he was on the way to win. After this discussion lasted 
for nearly an hour this representative said, “Well, 1 will tell you, so 
and so is going to get fired anyway.” If you have a system of that 
kind, there is no need to have a grievance procedure. Some of the 
finest words that were ever written are written into the management 
relations policies of these agencies, but still we need this kind of 
legislation because in many instances they are meaningless. 

The CHarrman. And it is not just Democrats or Republicans. It is 
anybody who is the head of the Government, whether Democrats or 
Re ‘public ans, 

Mr. Camppe.t. I think it is fair to say, too, that there are officials 
of the Government that we have come in contact with that we deal 
with that are the finest people you ever met, and the most cooperative. 

The CHatrmMan. In some places, in some post offices, | imagine you 
will find the head of the post office endeavors and works hard day in 
and day out to work out all the grievances, and give the employee 
the benefit of the doubt. Others do not. As in any fiel« } of law, you 
have to have something to protect those, you might say, that would 
not be treated right. 

Mr. Campsenyt. That’s right. The commanding officers of some of 
these military establishments, some of them are the finest people you 
have ever met, and some of them are the opposite. 

The CuHarmman. In other words, the human element enters into it. 
If you have a good man you get good treatment. If you haven't a 
good man you don’t get xood treatment. That is: what it amounts 
to in the long run. 

Mr. Campseti. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to have 
appeared before you this morning to tell my story. 

The CHairman. We are certainly glad to have had you. 

Our next witness is Michael Markwood, president of the National 
Federation of Federal Employees. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL MARKWOOD, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Markwoop. Mr. Chairman, I am Michael E. Markwood. We 
have suggested several amendments to the bill, which we hope will 
receive serious consideration of the committee and its staff. 

The CHarrmMan. We are going to watch your statement with regard 
to certain suggested ame ndments to the bill. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL E. MarkKwoop, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FEDERATION Of 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and gentieman of the committee, I am Michael E. Markwood. 
president of the National Federation of Federal Employees. 

The National Federation of Federal Employees wishes to endorse the provi- 
sions of 8. 3593. This bill would amend the Lloyd-La Follette Act of 1912, and 
insure to employee organizations official recognition which is now granted by 
departments and agencies on an informal basis. 

Since enactment of the basic statute granting Federal employees the right 
to petition the Congress, either individually or collectively, considerable progress 
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has been made in employee-management relationships. We have been hopeful 
over the years that this unofficial recognition would lead, in actual practice, to 
the same relative degree of recognition that is accorded employees and their 
representatives in business and industry. 

We are fully aware that the relationship of the Government to its employees 
can never be identical with that which obtains in private industry, and, indeed, 
should not be, but at the same time we certainly feel that it could be more nearly 
€qual—the unique position of the Government and its employees being fully con- 
sidered. 

Most departments and agencies have official regulations granting recognition 
to a degree, but these regulations, however meaningful and irrespective of their 
good intent, are not accorded uniform application throughout the Federal service. 
This, of course, is understandable, since it is not possible to instill proper attitudes 
either by statute or by regulation alone. With the provisions of a statute requir- 
ing recognition, we feel that the instances of arbitrary administrative action in 
disregard of the intent of the present statute and regulations will be materially 
reduced. We believe that the time now has arrived to specifically strengthen 
the general principle established by the Lloyd-La Follette Act. 

It is a well-known fact that some administrators look with disfavor upon or- 
vanized groups of employees, per se, and this feeling is inevitably transmitted 
through their staffs in day-to-day operations, with resulting unfortunate effects 
upon individuals or groups of individuals, and the service as well. As an ex- 
ample, we recently had a representative call upon the responsible official of an 
installation, with the request that he be permitted to distribute notices looking 
toward an organizational meeting of the employees at this particular facility. 
Although the department involved has a regulation which clearly and unequiv- 
ocally permits the distribution of literature on off-duty hours, the posting of ap- 
propriate notices on bulletin boards, and the like, the arbitrary attitude of the 
administrative official precluded our representative and the employees from op- 
erating under the conditions prescribed by the regulations. While we had a sub- 
stantial and keenly interested group who desired to form a local, we would not 
place these individuals in a position where punitive action could be taken against 
them. Thus, we were prevented from providing our services to this group. Al- 
though the Department was most cooperative, in this case the announced attitude 
of the officials in charge produces the result that those employees who desire to 
affiliate hesitate to do so because of possible punitive action. 

However well-intentioned overall management may be toward organized 
groups, there are some subordinates whose actions are to the contrary, or who 
give only lip service to good employee-management relationships. 

S. 3593 will be a step forward in improving employee morale and insuring a 
sounder personnel program on the whole. It is our opinion that the objectives 
sought to be attained by the bill could well have been accomplished in the past 
by the issuance of an appropriate Executive order. Why this has not been done 
could lead logically to the conclusion that official recognition in the positive 
manner set forth in the bill is not desired by some sources. That, in fact, appears 
clearly indicated. 

We would suggest, for the sake of uniformity, that the basic regulations as to 
how the recognition will be granted emanate from the Civil Service Commission, 
rather than from the head of each department or agency. It would be far 
better to have a basic regulation issued from a single source, after consultation 
with appropriate officers of employee organizations, rather than having each of 
the departments and agencies issue such separate regulations, and we suggest 
that section (2) (A) be revised accordingly. 

With respect to section (2) (B), we suggest that the impartial Board of Arbi- 
tration be set up in the Civil Service Commission. In other words, let it be 
similar to the present Board of Appeals and Review. We believe that the 
impartial Board of Arbitration could not only resolve disputes resulting from 
disagreement between employee organizations and departments and agencies 
on policies, but could rule on charges brought alleging violation of the basic 
policies and regulations. 

We have been concerned for some time over the failure of the Civil Service 
Commission to exercise on its own behalf its present authorities, rather than 
delegating them to departments and agencies. In our opinion, the solution is 
not to place Civil Service Commission operations in unrelated departments 
and agencies, but, rather, to centralize the authority and then to see that it is 
properly exercised by those responsible for operation of the Commission. 
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We further suggest that the bill be amended to provide for two important 
features which are a part of official recognition of employee unions. The first 
is the right to collect dues, and the second is the right to a reasonable amount 
of official time to encourage membership in recognized employee unions 

By Public Law 197, 75th Congress, the Congress saw fit to grant credit unions 
official space, where available, for their day-to-day operations. Certainly em 
ployee groups are entitled to no less. One of the major obstacles confronting 
unions in the Federal service is the right to secure members on Government 
premises and on official time. We do not desire unlimited authority in the 
latter case, but, rather, a reasonable amount of time during the course of a 
year where our objectives and our purposes in the scheme of things can be 
brought to the attention of all those eligible for membership. That is a right 
enjoyed by workers in private industry and, to us, it is most important in 
the total picture of official recognition. 

In summary, the National Federation of Federal Employees wishes to endorse 
S. 3593, and urges favorable action at an early date. 

Mr. Markwoop. All of our problems do not stem from individual 
grievances, Mr. Chairman. But we are in many cases prevented from 
operating to our full effectiveness by the lack of authority to conduct 
a reasonable amount of union activity on official time. 

This includes, of course, the distribution of literature, collection of 
clues, and the right to post notices on bulletin boards. 

As you know, we represent employees throughout the Govern- 
ment, and many of our installations cover thousands of acres. We 
must have the freedom to have access to them for the purpose of in 
ducing those who are not now members to become one 
organization. 

This freedom of latitude depends upon the particular responsible 
officer of an installation. As the previous witnesses have pointed 
out, the attitudes vary with the individual. We would like to have 
a firm statement of policy in a statute so that we can at least attempt 
to instil a uniformity of opinion with respect to the places of employee 
organizations in our Government. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for the fine 
proposed legislation and hope it is favorably reported at an early 
date. 

The Cuarrman. We thank you for coming. 

Our next witness is Mr. William H. Ryan, president, district No. 
44, International Association of Machinists. 


ers of an 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT, DISTRICT NO. 44, 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is William H. Ryan. Iam president and legislative representative of 
district No. 44 of the International Association of Machinists, AFL- 
CIO. District No. 44 is composed of local lodges established through- 
out the United States and insular possessions, which are made up of 
members who are employed by the Federal Government agencies as 
toolmakers, instrument makers, machinists, machine operators, air- 
craft mechanics, auto mechanics, welders, and their helpers. 

District No. 44 of the I. A. of M. was organized in 1904, thus we 
have had considerable experience in the field of representing our Fed- 
eral employee members vefore the Congress nl departmental and 
agency heads. The many day-to-day employee relation problems 
which arise convinces us that S. 3593 is much needed legislation. We 
wish to commend the distinguished chairman of this committee, Sen- 
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ator Olin Johnston, for having introduced this bill, and for scheduling 
early hearings. 

The intent and purpose of S. 3593 has received the unanimous en- 
dorsement of our membership and we recognize S$. 3593 as an en- 
lightened forward step in management-labor relations in the Federal 
service. 

S. 3593 when enacted into public law, would grant Federal employee 
organizations the same right to negotiate (consistent with governing 
statutes) the same conditions relating to employment that the Federal 
Government guarantees to private industry employees. I am sure 
that you will : agree that management-labor relation problems in the 
Government are » substantially identical to those in private industry. 

The citizens of our great Nation, through their duly elected repre- 
sentatives, have seen fit to enact Federal legisl: ation which requires pri- 

vate industry to collectively negotiate conditions of employment with 
unions composed of private industry employees. 

The Federal employees through their union organizations are re- 
questing nothing more than similar consideration from the Congress. 

District No. 44 of the I. A. of M. is not seeking the right to exert its 
economic weapon of strike against the Federal Government. But, we 
firmly believe that the Federal Government should, in all fairness, al- 
low employee unions and Federal administrators to collectively nego- 
tiate conditions of employment; and the resolution of disputes and 
differences via proper arbitration procedures. 

Some of the Federal administrators go through the motions of con- 
sulting with employee unions prior to the adoption of changes in per- 
sonnel policies; but we have learned through experience, that for the 
most part, they do so merely to forestall general criticism. They do 
not consult with employee unions for the purpose of accepting and 
placing into effect intelligent and much needed personnel reforms 
offered by employee organizations. 

There is room for tremendous improvement in the procedures for 
settling individual and group grievances in the Federal service. In 
practically every instance, the aggrieved or accused employee is placed 
in the position of processing appeals or clearing himself of charges, via 
procedures which place the prosecutor, the jury and the judge, on the 
side of the opposition. 

In scores of employee relation problems we find top Federal admin- 
istrators very reluctant to reverse any improper decision of lower eche- 
lon authority, unless the statutes have been clearly violated. ‘Fhe files 
of our organization are crammed with instances of this “back scratch- 
ing” tec hnique. 

We also have been confronted with many instances whereby it has 
been our considered judgment that individual employees have suffered 
reprisals for having dared to challenge what they believed to be im- 
proper and unfair personnel decisions ‘of management representatives, 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I w ould like to offer for the 
record a verbatim copy of a report on labor relations of governmental 
employees dated June 27, 1955, which was prepared by the Committee 
on Labor Relations of governmental employees of the labor relations 
law section of the American Bar Association. 

The report was approved by the labor relations law section of the 
American Bar Association at the annual convention of association 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., in August 1955. The report was not sub- 
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mitted to the full convention of the bar association, because the report 
did not call for the passage of any particular legislation. 

However, I believe the conclusions, recommendations and re port of 
the special committee of the bar association are of such interest to this 
subject, that same should be spread upon the records of this hearing 
for the information and evaluation of all those having interest in this 
very important problem. 

As we expected, the administration’s spokesman opposed S. 3593 on 
the usual position taken by them, when they find it difficult to defend 
their position; i. e., that the proposed legislation would impose addi- 
tional administrative complications and be difficult to operate. 

We trust that this committee will not be content with such weak 
excuses. 

We note, also, that the opponents to this constructive legislation 
have again quoted with great emphasis the letter of President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, dated August 16, 1937, which he addressed to the 
president of a Federal employee organization. 

They have again seized this opportunity in an attempt to convince 
the committee that F. D. R. opposed management-labor legislation of 
the type under consideration of this committee. 

Subsequent events have demonstrated beyond doubt, that the 
F. D. R. letter of August 16, 1937, never intended to convey the im- 
pression our opponents would like to have prevail. 

In August of 1940 (3 years after the 1937 letter) the Tennessee 
Valley Authority signed collective bargaining agreements with 15 
A. F. of L. unions representing construction and operating employees. 
In September 1940, President F. D. Roosevelt, at the dedication of the 
Chicamauga Dam, praised this “splendid new agreement between or- 
ganized labor and the TVA,” declaring, “collective bargaining and 
efficiency have proceeded hand in hand.” 

Subsequent to the F. D. R. letter of August 1937, several other Fed- 
eral agencies entered into signed agreements with their employees. 
These a agencies are as follows: The Alaska Railroad, Bonneville Power 
Administration, Inland Waterways Corporation, Securities Exchange 
Commission, National War Labor Board, Federal Public Housing 
Authority, National Labor Relations Board. 

W ithout question, these agreements truly demonstrate the intent and 
meaning of F. D. R.’s letter of August 1937. All of these agreements 
were collectively negotiated within the framework of organic law 
governing the Feder: al agencies; subject to the authority of Congress 
to alter, amend, or supersede. 

The contention of the administration’s Spokcecmanas, that sound labor- 
management policies already exist in the Federal service is not borne 
out by a most recent flagrant violation of the rights of Federal em- 
ployees which was brought to our attention. The subject of this vio- 
lation is outlined in the attached copy of The Machinist dated as of 
today. 

This violation of the dignity of Federal employees involves an at- 
tempt on the part of the Navy to cram down the throats of their em- 
ployees, a brand of company unionism which has cost the taxpayers 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

The affected employees were threatened with forced compliance 
to participate in a management sponsored council organization which 
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are instruments of management, and which were cunningly devised to 
weaken true collective bargaining in the Federal service. 

It is for the aforementioned reasons that we strongly support the 
intent of S. 3593 and respectfully urge this subcommittee to favorably 
report same with some clarifying changes which would : 

1. Protect individual employees who participate in the processing 
of grievances, and to define the type of employee organizations affected. 

2. Define the department and agence y coverage of the act. 

3. Spell out the right of employee organizations to participate in 
the formulation of personnel regulations and policies, and protect the 
rights of individual members of such employee organizations to carry 
on any lawful activity under (2) (A); and to insure that such regula- 
tions and policies can become a subject of amendment as experience 
dictates. 

4. Preserve and protect existing management-labor agreements and 
policies which are mutually agreed to. 

We offer the following changes in language to effect the four changes 
outlined above. 

Reword (e) (1) to read as follows: 


(e) (1) The right of national or local officers or representatives of national 
employee organizations (which exist for the purpose of dealing with manage- 
ment concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of em- 
ployment, or conditions of work) to present and process grievances in behalf 
of their members without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or re- 
prisal against such officer or representative or against any employee member 
involved in such grievances is recognized. 


Reword (2) (A) to read as follows: 


(2) (A) Within six months after the effective date of this Act, and as may be 
necessary thereafter, the head of each department and agency shall, after giving 
officers and representatives of national employee organizations (as defined in 
(e) (1) above) having members in such department or agency an opportunity 
to present their views, promulgate regulations specifying that administrative 
officers shall at the request of officers or representatives of national employee 
organizations confer, either in person or through duly designated representatives, 
with such officers or representatives in the formulation of all policies affecting 
working conditions, safety, in-service training, labor-management cooperation, 
methods of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, granting of leave, promotions, 
demotions, rates of pay (the words “rates of pay” applies to blue-collar workers 
only and does not in any way remove from the jurisdiction of the Congress the 
wage fixing provisions for Classification Act employees and all other groups of 
employees whose wages are now fixed by the Congress), and reduction in force. 
Such regulations shall recognize the right of such officers or representatives and 
the employee members of such national employee organizations to carry on any 
lawful activity, without intimidation, coercion, interference, or reprisal. 


Reword (3) to read as follows: 


(3) Charges involving a violation of this subsection (or of any regulation pro- 
mulgated hereunder) shall be referred to an impartial board of arbitration to 
be composed of 3 members, 1 to be selected by the organization making the 
charge, 1 to be selected by the head of the department or agency involved, and 
the third, who shall act as chairman, to be selected jointly by the organization 
and the department or agency involved, from a panel of names of suggested public 
members established by the President of the United States for this purpose. The 
findings of this board of arbitration shall be final and conclusive as to the 
fact of violation and the head of the department or agency involved shall take 
such action as may be necessary to cause the suspension, demotion, or removal of 
any administrative official found by the board of arbitration to have violated 
this subsection (or any regulation promulgated hereunder ). 
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Reword (4) to read as follows: 


Provided: That nothing in this subsection shall nullify any provision of any 
contract, agreement or regulation reached by mutual agreement between a de- 
partment or agency and a national employee organization (as defined in (e) 
(1) above) except as may hereafter be agreed to by the parties thereto 


Add a new paragraph (5) as follows: 


(5) For the purposes of this act, the term “department or agency” means an 
executive department or independent establishment in the executive branch of 
the Government including a corporation wholly owned by the United States and 
the municipal government of the District of Columbia, but does not include the 
Central Intelligency Agency or the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Mr. Chairman, the International Association of Machinists re- 
spectfully urges the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
to favorably report S. 3593 with the aforementioned changes recom- 
mended by our organization. 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to testify before this committee 
in support of S. 3593; and I shall be pleased to answer any questions 
the committee may desire to direct tome. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer (presiding). Thank you, Mr. Ryan. Senator 
Martin do you have any questions ¢ 

Senator Martin. You want to include just the article 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Without objection it will appear in the record. 

Senator Martin. How about the report / 

Mr. Ryan. I would also like to have the report of the American Bar 
Association Labor Committee reprinted in the proceedings. I think 
that they are of great interest to all of those who have any interest 
in this very important subject. 

Senator Neusercer. Without objection it will appear in the state- 
ment. Thank you very much Mr. Ryan for coming. 

(The documents referred to above appear at conclusion of state- 
ments. ) 

Senator NeuBercer. The next witness will be Mr. Russell Stephens, 
president of the American Federation of Technical Engineers. 

As the chairman said, when he left, we will adjourn at noon. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF TECHNICAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Srepuens. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Russell M. Stevens. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Stephens follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL M. STEPHENS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TECH- 
NICAL ENGINEERS, AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Russell M. Stephens. 
As president of the American Federation of Technical Engineers, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, I 
am grateful for the opportunity to present our views with respect to S. 3593, 
a bill to recognize organizations of postal and Federal employees. Approxi- 
mately 20 percent of our membership is employed by the Federal Government. 
Our history dates back to 1918, when our organization was founded by naval 
shipyard engineering employees. At that early date the pioneers of our move- 
ment, who were caught in an economic stranglehold following World War I, 
found it necessary to form an organization composed of engineering and tech- 
nical employees of the Federal Government in order to effectively present to 
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the Congress and agency administrators their position with regard to their 
conditions of work, hours, and remuneration. While our organization has been 
of distinct service to our federally employed members, by the process of making 
known the legislative aims of our Members to the Congress, I feel that our effee- 
tiveness in presenting grievances at the agency level has much to be desired. 

We find that although we are usually heard by administrative authorities 
when grievances arise, we are, nevertheless, in the position of discussing su¢h 
grievances with the identical persons who promulgated regulations which led 
to the grievance. The only chance we have, therefore, is to persuade such indi- 
vidual or individuals to change their minds. You can readily realize the diffi- 
culty that we have in convincing such individuals that they were wrong in the 
first place. We have no recourse to an impartial judgment of the original uni- 
lateral administrative action. S. 35983 would correct this situation, in that it 
would establish the principle of impartial arbitration, which principle has worked 
so well in the broad field of labor-management relations and has settled, once 
and for all, many industrial disputes. 

The Chairman of the United States Civil Service Commission testifying before 
this committee on May 24, 1956, made a statement which is not based upon facts 
with respect to the agency for which he, himself, is responsible. He stated in 
his testimony that the administration does not believe that there is any need 
for the enactment of 8. 3593 and that representatives of employee organizations 
are now afforded ample opportunities to present their views to agency officials 
and make any recommendations and suggestions they desire on matters of inter- 
est to their members. 

Since that day I have been invited to the Civil Service Commission on two 
occasions for what I thought was the purpose of discussing with Commission 
officials two matters of broad interest to all Federal employees. One meeting 
was for the purpose of discussing a new civil-service regulation for the inter- 
agency transfer of civil-service employees. I found out after the meeting that 
it was held only for the purpose of advising us of a decision that had already 
been made, as the full program appeared in the Washington press 2 days after 
the meeting. 

At another meeting at the Commission we were advised of details concerning 
the issuance of classification instructions and standards for the position of Fed- 
eral personnel officers. While we in organized labor have very definite views 
regarding the requirements for such positions, we were told, to our dismay, that 
the instructions had been issued previous to our meeting and that there was 
nothing we could do to change them. If this is the type of representation that 
Mr. Young is referring to in his statement, I, for one, certainly want no part of it. 

In our opinion enactment into law of this progressive item of legislation will 
do much to improve the efficiency of government by establishing the basis for 
the interchange of information between the employer and employee prior to new 
policy or regulation. In many instances the grassroots knowledge which only 
the rank and file employee is in a position to have will greatly aid management 
in its decisions. This is particularly true in the engineering field. If the fed- 
erally employed engineer is granted fuller participation in his conditions of 
employment, it is my belief that he will repay this confidence by responding with 
additional suggestions for engineering shortcuts and improved practices that 
will save the taxpayer countless dollars. His efficiency will increase and his 
morale will be higher. He will know that he is a part of, rather than an ap- 
pendage to, government. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the American Federation of Technical Engineers, I 
urge your committee to report favorably on the intent of S. 3593. However, in 
order that proper clarification of the basic principle enunciated in S. 3593 be in- 
cluded in the legislative language, I further urge that the bill be amended to con- 
form with the amendments proposed by Mr. Thomas G. Walters, operations di- 
rector of the Government Employees Council. 

Thank you for the time given me to present my brief. I know that your 
committee will, as always, be sympathetic to the needs of the loyal men and 
women who serve our Government and I have no hesitancy in placing the matter 
in your hands. 


Mr. SrerHens. Our organization wholeheartedly supports this leg- 
islation. We are finding it increasingly difficult for our members to 
file justifiable grievances because of the fact that they are getting to 
the point now where they are all saying, “You can’t beat city hall. 
What is the use in filing grievances?” 
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That is an established fact. We do have difficulty in getting griev- 
ances on the record due to the h: iph: azard manner in which they are 
prosecuted through the various agencies. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that our organization whole 
heartedly endorses the proposed amendments to the bill submitted by 
the Government Employees Council and the metal trade department 
of the AFL-CIO. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Stephens. 

Senator Martin, do you have any questions? 

Senator Martin. No questions. 

Senator Nevpercer. Thank you, Mr. Stephens, for coming. 

I have found that some of the witnesses present are willing to file 
their statements. If they are. we will be glad to have them. If you 
do not have a prepared statement and intend to testify orally here, if 
you will prepare a written statement and file it by say next Tuesday, 
we will have time to have it printed. It will expedite matters. 

I imagine your testimony will be somewhat along the lines of what 
has been going on here with the other Federal agencies. 

Senator Martin. If any of them want to make an oral statement 
we could set another meeting. 

The Cuamman. We could do that if they want to. 

If your names are not on this witness list, and if you have some- 
thing that is new, we would be glad to have you file your statements. 

Mr. Brawtey. Let’s take a poll of the remaining ones on the list, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McAvoy? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD McAVOY, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF POST OFFICE AND POSTAL TRANSPORTATION SERV- 
ICE, MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, AND MESSENGERS 


Mr. McAvoy. For the record, I am Harold McAvoy. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. McAvoy follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HArotp McAvoy, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCTATION OF 
Post OFFICE AND PosTAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE MAIL HANDLERS, WATCHMEN, 
AND MESSENGERS 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Harold McA 

national president of the National Association of Post Office and Postal Trans 

portation Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. We are part of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and the Government Employees’ Council. 

At the start I would like to thank you and your committee for the privilege 
of appearing before you. 

S. 3598, the labor-management bill before you and your committee, is fu ly 
endorsed by the organization that I am privileged to represent. I would like 
point out that, over the years, the postal employee has talked about a labor 
management bill, and although every effort was put forth to have a bill put 
through Congress by postal-union representatives, very little has happened on 
this long-due piece of legislation. 

As you announced in a recent release, Mr. Chairman, the decision to hold 
hearings on labor-management legislation was influenced by the large number 
of complaints received from both postal and Federal employee organizations and 
others. As for our people, we believe that only through law will complaints of 
said nature stop coming into your office, plus other offices. We sincerely feel 
that the postal employees are entitled to the fundamental guaranties provided 
for in outside industry in labor-management relations. 
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As a postal employee, I can honestly say that I am proud to be part of the 
postal service. I do not believe there is one employee in all Government service 
who would not be happy to learn that through law, he will not enjoy a labor- 
management relationship, such as provided for in outside industry. 

The American Bar Association pointed out in its report: 

“Government which denies to its employees the right to strike against the 
people no matter how just might be the grievances, owes to its public servants 
an obligation to provide working conditions and standards of management- 
employee relationship which would make unnecessary and unwarranted any 
need for such employees to resort to stoppage of public business.” 

Our people fully endorse the American Bar Association's report. 

I have read some of the statements of the witnesses representing the various 
agencies of the Government and I would like to say that, in answer to that part 
of said statements that the administration does not believe that there is any 
need for the enactment of the Johnston bill due to union groups, etec., being 
granted the opportunity to appeal, or confer with management representatives : 
as it now stands, I would agree, this is quite true. For the future as outside 
industry and unions now have a good labor-management setup; it would only 
be in keeping with good Government to give this same opportunity to the postal 
and Federal employee unions. It is our sincere opinion that Government should 
set the policy, in Government first, and then let outside industry follow. At 
the present time it appears to be reversed. 

In closing this statement, I would like to urge you, Mr. Chairman and your 
committee again, to give favorable and speedy consideration to this worthy piece 
of legislation known as §S. 3593, to amend section 6 of the act of August 24, 
1912, as amended, with respect to the recognition of organizations of postal and 
l’ederal employees. 


Mr. Brawtey. Mr. Munro? 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD E. MUNRO, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, THE CENTRAL LABOR UNION AND METAL TRADES COUNCIL, 
AFL-CIO, OF THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Mr. Munro. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Howard E. Munro. 
(The prepared statement of Mr. Munro follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp E. Munro, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, THE CENTRAL. 
LABOR UNION AND METAL TRADES CouNcIL, AFL-CIO, oF THE PANAMA CANAL. 
ZONE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Howard E. Munro. 
I am the legislative representative of the Canal Zone Central Labor Union and 
Metal Trades Council. I am an employee of the Panama Canal Company and 
have lived on the Canal Zone for 13 years. At present I am on leave without pay 
from the Panama Canal Company. 

The organizations which I represent are the central bodies of 23 unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The membership of these unions are employed by the United States to operate, 
maintain, and protect the Panama Canal. 

We consider S. 3593 a major step forward in management-employee relations 
in Federal service. We thank the distinguished chairman of the committee 
for introducing the legislation and the members of the committee for their active 
interest in this important phase of the Federal employees’ day-to-day living 
with their employer. Much can be said of the advantages and disadvantages 
of Federal employment. It is our opinion that this bill, when enacted, will 
minimize some of the disadvantages. We are sure that it will bring about bet- 
ter management-employee relations which will pay off in dollars to the Fed- 
eral Government by having happier and more understanding employees on their 
rolls, 

Speaking on behalf of the Federal employees in the Canal Zone, I will point 
out what this legislation means to us and why we believe it should be enacted 
for the benefit of the Federal service. 

By looking at the Canal Zone, it is apparent that the employees there are not 
a group from one locality regimented to established conditions of a single locality, 
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employee-management standard. Nor are they members of a group who transfer 
from one Government position to another. Records indicated that the employees 
were recruited in all 48 States and the District of Columbia. The majority ol 
these employees entered Federal service for the first time. Private enterprise 
has recognized the value of close management-employee relationship and has 
made great strides in this field. The Canal Zone employees, having been re 
cruited in all areas of the United States, come to the Canal Zone with a good 
cross-section knowledge of management-employee relationship. They find it hard 
to reconcile the conditions they find in Government service. 

We have listened to the previous testimony given this committee. It appears 
every locality and every branch of Federal service have their own problems. We 
take exception to the administration's viewpoint that this legislation is not neces- 
sary. In our opinion, it is necessary to overcome the barriers of the several 
ugency personnel regulations when they are confined in a small geographical 
location such as is found on the Canal Zone. 

Generally speaking, the Departments of Navy, Army, and Air Force employ 
more personnel than does the Panama Canal Company-Canal Zone Government 
However, the Canal Zone employees of the former agencies are a very small part 
of their total employment. The personnel regulations of these departments are 
written for the bulk of their employees, not a minority. The latter agencies have 
practically all their employees on the Canal Zone and their personnel regulations 
are geared to a small tropical geographical area. In this small tropical area the 
Company-Government employees outnumber the others by approximately 2 to 1 
(3,726 to 1,996). It is not hard to visualize what happens when 3,726 employees 
are guided by one set of standards and 1,996 other employees receive their 
guidance from 3 other sets of standards. 

We will not mention the many incidents occurring on the Canal Zone which 
will support the need of this legislation, but will confine our remarks to one 
which we believe is a typical example. 

In order to save time, only the highlights will be covered, but I will be glad to 
go into detail if you wish. 

In 1953, the House Appropriations Committee recommended that the overseas 
increment of 25 percent given employees on the Canal Zone be reduced to 10 per 
cent. The Senate Appropriation Committee said, in effect, we don’t know what 
the increment should be. We have no evidence that it should be changed, there- 
fore, it should be kept at 25 percent until a comprehensive study of the problem 
is made. The Governor of the Canal Zone and the Board of Directors of the 
Panama Canal Company were directed to have such a study made. 

The management consultant firm of Booz, Allen & Hamilton was engaged to 
make the study. Their report made these 5 recommendations: 

1. Retain the 25-percent differential. 

2. Make the differential tax free. 

3. Effect a rent reduction of 50 percent. ; 

4. Provide free transportation once every 2 years for employees and dependents 
on leave and once each year for employees’ children in their last 2 years of 
college in the States. 

5. Retain the present status of other fringe benefits. 

A letter dated December 23, 1953, from Mr. Earl D. Johnson, Under Secretary 
of the Army and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Panama Canal Com- 
pany, addressed to the Honorable Alvin F. Weichel, chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, House of Representatives, had this to say 
about the recommendations: 

“The Governor and the Board concur in the consultant’s report and recom- 
mendations in principle, in the belief that an ultimate objective is the employ- 
ment and retention of the highest qualified personnel in the canal enterprise, 
and that such extra compensation benefits are essential to that objective. Con- 
cerning the specific recommendation, listed above, as to how to accord the neces- 
sary compensation, the following comment is submitted. 

“Recommendation 1.—We concur that the present 25-percent differential should 
be retained. Both the report and the experience of the Company-Government ad 
ministration confirm conclusively that a differential over and above the base 
United States wage is necessary in order to attract and to retain qualified em- 
ployees for the canal enterprise. The consultant’s survey demonstrates that the 
25-percent differential alone is inadequate both in terms of retaining qualified 
employees and in meeting labor market competition, and that an overall differen- 
tial in excess of 25 percent is indicated. Accordingly, retention of the present 25- 
percent cash differential is regarded as necessary as a minimum approach. 
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“Recommendation 2.—We concur that the differential should be tax-free, and if 
for any reason Congress were disposed not to accept this approach, we urge that 
the same beneficial result, dollarwise, be achieved by some appropriate alterna- 
tive means, such as by a commensurate increase in the percentage of cash differ- 
ential. It is considered that tax exemption of the differential is justified and indi- 
cated as a matter of principle, in the light of the nature and purposes of the 
differential, and consistently with the exemption granted certain other differen- 
tials in the nature of cost-of-living, quarters, and subsistence allowances. 

“Recommendations 3 and 4.—While we agree in principle with the recom- 
mendations for rent reduction and free transportation, the questions involved are 
complex, and we should like to consider further, the question of whether the exact 
methods recommended are the best ones to achieve the desired result of according 
the extra compensation benefits represented in these recommendations. 

“Recommendation 5.—We concur that the present status of other fringe bene- 
fits should be retained, except that it is believed reasonable that the hospital and 
medical care benefits be continued in accordance with the recent congressional 
directive relative to the elimination of free hospitalization and medical care 
which takes effect January 1, 1954. With this exception, it is considered that all 
other fringe benefits that may be involved in such matters as leave, retirement, 
community services, and transportation, should be continued as at present.” 

This is what has happened to date on these recommendations : 

1. The 25-percent differential has been maintained. 

2. The differential is still taxable and no beneficial result, dollarwise, has been 
evident because of the failure to make the differential tax free. 

3. Rents received a flat 7-percent discount on January 1, 1955, which was re- 
duced to 3 percent on July 1, 1955, and is still in effect. 

4. Free transportation for all Federal employees and their dependents in over- 
seas areas was granted by Public Law 737 83d Congress, approved August 31, 1954. 
Nothing has been done about the second part which recommended free transporta- 
tion for schoolchildren attending their last 2 years in United States colleges. 

5. Free hospitalization and medical care for employees was eliminated on Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. Medical rates were increased on October 1, 1955. The loss of this 
free service and the increased rates have not been compensated for by other 
factors. 

We believe S. 3593 will correct conditions such as this where an independent 
survey is made, the agency agrees with the findings, but very little is accomplished 
to rectify adverse employee conditions. 

We have one technical amendment which we ask that you consider. The 
Panama Canal Company is a wholly owned Government corporation, operating 
under the Federal Corporation Control Act. It is felt that there is doubt as to 
whether the Panama Canal Company is included under the present language. 
Therefore, we ask that the coverage be spelled out to include the Panama Canal 
Company. 

We sincerely hope that this bill receives favorable action and we appreciate the 
opportunity to present our views on this important employee legislation. 

Thank you. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Warfel? 
(The statement of George Warfel, president, National Association 
of Special Delivery Messengers, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE L. WARFEL, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS ON S. 3593 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as identification my name is 
George L. Warfel, president of the National Association of Special Delivery 
Messengers, AFL-CIO, with national headquarters at 112 C Street NW., Wash- 
ington D. C. 

I appear before you in support of S. 3593, which, by amending the Lloyd-La 
Follette Act of August 24, 1912, would establish the right of officers or representa- 
tives of employee organizations to present grievances in behalf of their members 
without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or reprisal and would 
give officers or representatives of such organizations an opportunity to fully 
confer with administrative officers of the Government on matters of policy affect- 
ing working conditions, safety, inservice training, labor-management cooperation, 
methods of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, granting of leave, promo- 
tions, demotions, rates of pay, and reduction in force. 
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The Lleyd-La Follette Act established the right of employees to join unions of 
their own choosing (provided such organizations imposed no obligation or duty 
to strike against the United States). It also established the right of Govern 
ment employees to petition Congress for redress of grievances and furnish in- 
formation to Congressmen or congressional committees concerning such matters. 
That is presently the limits of their rights, there being no requirement that 
administrative officials confer with employees or their representatives on such 
matters This presentation of such matters is now based entirely on the willing 
ness of the various officials. 

It is our considered opinion that enactment of this legislation would result in 
more effective management-employee relations, with resulting higher morale and 
increased efficiency. There appears to be no good reason why employees of the 
Federal Government should not have the same rights and privileges in this 
respect as are required of employers in private industry in dealing with their 
employees. 

As a means of clarification of the intent of this bill I wish to endorse the 
amendments proposed in the statement of Mr. Thomas G. Walters today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, for this opportunity 
to express our views on this important subject. We trust that you will see fit 
to report the bill (S. 3593) favorably. 


The Cuatrman. Mr. Irwin? 
(The statement of Fred B. Irvin, international treasurer, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRED B. IRWIN, INTERNATIONAL TREASURER, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL Workers, AFL-CIO 


Hon. Olin D. Johnston, chairman, and members of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, by way of introduction my name is Fred B. Irwin, and 
I am international treasurer of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, AFL-CIO, appearing before the committee by the direction of Mr. 
Gordon M. Freeman, the international president of the IBEW in the absence 
from the city of Mr. Orrin A. Burrows, our legislative representative. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, with a 
membership of 650,000 has many members employed by the Federal Govern 
ment in the various States, Territories, and possessions. Mr. Burrows, our 
legislative and Government employee representative and who is also the secretary- 
treasurer of the Government Employees Council, is presently on a 6-week itinerary 
to meet these Government-employee members in 28 locations in the western part 
of the United States. It is regretable he cannot be present at this hearing due 
to his immediate familiarity with various problems of Government employees 
which make the passage of such legislation so necessary. 

The IBEW must, therefore, be content with the simple statement of our un- 
qualified support of the position of the Government Employees Council and the 
metal trades department, AFL-CIO, as presented by Mr. Thomas G. Walters and 
others. Our brotherhood feels the proposed iegislation, amended as requested in 
the presentations of Mr. Walters and Mr. Howard E. Munro, is vital to the morale 
and well being of the employees of the Federal Government and that the results 
will also be beneficial to the Government itself. 

We wish to again express the thanks of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers to the chairman for the introduction of S. 3593. 


The CHatrman. Mr. Paul M. Hutchings? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL M. HUTCHINGS, RESEARCH DIRECTOR, 
METAL TRADES DEPARTMENT, ALF-CIO 


Mr. Hurcuines. Appearing on behalf of James Brownlow, presi- 
dent, metal trades department, AFL-CIO, I would like to present for 
the record Mr. Brownlow’s statement with regard to the bill. 

The CHamman. Thank you very much. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT, METAL TRADES 
DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Brownlow follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BrRowNLOwW, PRESIDENT OF THE MetTAL TRADES 
DEPARTMENT, AFL—CIO 


My naine is James A. Brownlow and I am the president of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations with offices at 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

The metal trades department appreciates having this opportunity to express 
its views on this proposed legislation, 

Our department was chartered by the American Federation of Labor in 190s. 
It presently is composed of 21 affiliated and cooperating national and interna 
tional unions, most of which have members employed in the Federal service as 
well as in private industry. 

For many years the metal trades department and its local metal trades councils 
have been the principal spokesman for the ungraded civilian employees in the 
Navy yards and various other naval establishments. We also represent ungraded 
civilian employees in Army and Air Force installations and have metal trades 
councils chartered by our department and represent groups of employees in other 
branches of the Government. 

Some 44 vears ago the Lloyd-La Follette Act gave to Federal workers the right 
to hold membership in labor organizations working for the improvement of their 
employment conditions as long as such organizations did not impose on them 
uny obligation to engage in a strike or assist them in any strike against the 
United States. 

Since the passage of this act, hundreds of thousands of Federal workers have 
joined their appropriate trade-union organizations throughout the various 
branches of the Government. 

While certain agencies, departments, or bureaus do extend a limited amount 
of recognition to their employees’ labor organizations, the vast majority of 
Federal workers still enjoy no real recognition of their labor organizations. 

We, in the metal trades department, maintain that Federal workers should 
not only enjoy the fullest possible freedom to organize into labor organizations 
of their own choosing but that they also should be entitled to representation, 
through their chosen labor organizations in dealing with their agency, department, 
or bureau. This right to representation should extend not only to the processing 
and settlement of their grievances, but also should allow for effective participa- 
tion in the formulation of agency or departmental policies with regard to all 
phases of wages, hours, and working conditions which lie within the authority of 
the agency or department to determine. 

Federal employees cannot be free to engage in any strike against our Govern- 
ment, equity demands that an impartial arbitration procedure be established for 
the final determination of disagreements on the formulation of departmental or 
agency policies with regard to any phase of wages, hours, or Working conditions 
which fall within the authority of the department or agency to determine. 

We are in full accord with the objectives of S. 3598. This bill represents a 
necessary step toward bringing the Federal Government’s management-employee 
relations more in line with the principles which today are almost universally 
observed in private industry. 

In our opinion, the Federal Government should be a model employer. It 
should recognize its responsibility not only to come up to the conditions estab- 
lished in private industry, but to take the lead in higher wages, better hours, 
and conditions of employment and in developing and maintaining sound labor- 
management policies in its relationships with its own employees and their 
labor organizations. 

While we are in full accord with the purposes of S. 35983 we do believe that 
certain minimum changes mainly of a clarifying nature, should be made. These 
minimum changes are set forth in detail in the attachment to our statement, 
but I do desire to comment briefly with regard to several of the changes 
suggested. 

First, we urge that the term “national employee organization” as it is used in 
paragraph (e) (1) and thereafter, should be defined so as to avoid any possibility 
of it being construed to include fraternal, veteran, or other types of organizations 
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in addition to national employee organizations which exist for the purpose of 
dealing with management concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of 
pay, hours of employment or conditions of work. 

Next, we are concerned with the use of the words “represent grievances” in 
this same paragraph. We believe that confusion can be avoided by changing 
this to “present and process grievances.” We feel confident that the intent here 
is to establish the rights of the officer or representative of such national em 
ployee organization to represent the aggrieved employee member in the presenta 
tion and in the processing of his grievance. 

In this same paragraph provision is made to protect the officer or representative 
handling such grievance against restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, 
or reprisal in connection with the handling of employee members’ grievances 
This is right and proper, but in addition, the employee or employees involved in 
the grievance should certainly be given the same protection against restraint, 
coercion, interference, intimidation, or reprisal that the present language extends 
to the representative or officer who presents and processes their grievance 

There are several clarifications which we believe should be made in the next 
paragraph, (2) (A). This paragraph presently requires the agency head within 
a period of 6 months, to promulgate regulations specifying that administrative 
officers shall, at the request of officers or representatives of employee organiza- 
tions, confer with such officers or representatives “on matters of policy” affecting 
working conditions, safety, etc. This leaves some doubt as to whether the 
regulations which the agency head promulgates will require that the adminis 
trative officers confer in the formulation of policies affecting working conditions, 
safety, etc. In order that there can be no area for possible misunderstanding 
and in order that the participation of such representatives of the employee 
organizations in the formulation of such policies may be assured, we believe that 
this should be spelled out in this paragraph. 

The last sentence of this same paragraph presently requires that such 
regulations recognize the right of such officers or representatives to carry on any 
lawful activity, without intimidation, coercion, interference, or reprisal. Here 
again, we believe this same right should be extended to employee members of 
such national employee organizations, and that this sentence be amended 
accordingly. 

Provision is made in the draft bill in paragraph (3) for the establishment of 
an impartial board of arbitration to make findings on charges of violation of this 
subsection. It provides that the third member who shall act as chairman shall 
be designated by the Civil Service Commission. To us it appears far more logical 
and equitable to provide for the third member chairman to be selected jointly 
by the national employee organization and the agency involved from a panel 
of suggested public members established by the President of the United States 
for that purpose. It does not appear to us to be proper to give to the Civil 
Service Commission the authority to designate the third member of the board 
of arbitration when the Commission, through some action or recommendation, 
might very well be involved in or responsible for the charges of violation. 
Certainly, in such cases, it should not be called upon to name the chairman of 
such board whose findings will be final and conclusive as to the faet of violation. 

We are also suggesting that this paragraph (3) be broadened so as to cover 
charges of violations of regulations promulgated under the subsection as well 
as charges of violation of the subsection itself. 

We feel certain that it is not the intent of the drafters of this bill to disturb the 
collective bargaining relationships existing between labor organizations and cer 
tain governmental establishments, where labor organizations are recognized and 
the collective bargaining process has resulted in mutual agreements satisfactory 
hoth to the workers, through their recognized unions, and to the agency. Nor do 
we believe it is the intent of this bill to prohibit the future growth of full col- 
lective bargaining in additional areas of Government operation. We believe that 
a new paragraph must be added to make certain that nothing in the bill will 
nullify any provision of any contract, agreement or regulation reached by mutual 
agreement between a governmental agency and a labor organization representing 
its employees, except as may be agreed to by the parties thereto. 

I would like to comment briefly upon the opposition voiced by the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission to the bill and particularly to its arbitration pro- 
visions. 

From his testimony it appears that the Chairman of that Commission fears 
effective participation by representative employee organizations in the formula- 
tion of agency policies relating to wages, hours, and conditions of employment 
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which fall within the purview of the agency to determine. He indicates that 
the establishment of the right to refer unresolved disputes to an impartial tribu- 
na! for final and binding settlement will discourage any real initial efforts by the 
parties to arrive at a mutually acceptable solution. We do not share his fears 
in this matter. 

Our experience generally supports the position that the mere existence of an 
impartial authority whose services can be resorted to for a final decision in the 
event of a disagreement generally makes it unnecessary to invoke the services of 
such tribunal. For example, practically all of our agreements in private in- 
dustry provide for the arbitration of grievance disputes which are not satis- 
factorily settled in the grievance steps of the contract. The mere presence of 
such a final arbitration step generally makes it unnecessary to resort to it. 
When the parties realize that they must be able to support their positions before 
an arbitration board which has the authority to render a final decision, a settle- 
ment generally is reached prior to the arbitration. Only a very small fraction 
of the grievances initiated under such agreements usually find their way to ar- 
bitration. 

If Government workers, who do not have the right to strike, are to be granted 
any genuine opportunity to participate through their unions in the establishment 
xf agency policies on their conditions of employment, it is essential that their 
spokesmen be able to participate on a basis of equality with the spokesmen for 
the agency in the formulation of such agency policies. At present the agency 
head makes the final decision and there is no further recourse. The present sit- 
uation is manifestly unfair and would not long be tolerated by workers in pri- 
vate industry. It does not recognize the basic principle that the workers, 
through their designated unions are entitled to an equal voice with management 
in the determination of matters affecting their conditions of employment. We 
do not desire to consume more of the committee’s time, but we do want to 
remind it that there is presently functioning, in atomic energy, a Governmental 
panel which somewhat resembles the arbitration approach suggested in this bill. 
This is the Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel established by the 
President and which functions in dispute cases involving contractors and unions 
in those Government-owned, privately operated atomic-energy plants where the 
Government considers the continuity of operations of vital importance. 

When a dispute over the negotiation of wages, hours, or working conditions 
occurs at one of these plants, the panel requests the parties to maintain the 
s‘atus quo while it investigates and thereafter, if necessary, issues to the parties 
its formal recommendations for the settlement of the dispute. 

In these atomic plants where the Government urges the withholding of the 

right to strike, it does provide a tribunal which considers the matters in dispute 
on their merits and renders formal recommendations which generally provide the 
basis of settlement. 
‘In conclusion, we respectfully urge the committee to give its prompt and 
favorable consideration to S. 3593 with the amendments which we have proposed. 
The granting to Government workers of the right to be effectively represented 
through their unions in the formulation of agency policies concerning their 
employment conditions and in the processing and settling of their grievances 
will constitute forward steps in Government labor-management relations which 
are long overdue and which cannot help but prove beneficial both to the Govern- 
ment and to its employees. 


PROPOSED REVISIONS TO 8. 3593 


Reword (e) (1) to read as follows: 

“(e) (1) The right of national or local officers or representatives of national 
employe organizations (which exist for the purpose of dealing with management 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, 
or conditions of work) to present and process grievances in behalf of their mem- 
bers without restraint, coercion, interference, intimidation, or reprisal against 
such officer or representative or against any employe members involved in such 
grievances is recognized.” 

Reword (2) (A) to read as follows: 

“(2) (A) Within six months after the effective date of this Act, and as may 
be necessary thereafter, the head of each department and agency shall, after 
giving officers and representatives of national employe organizations (as defined 
in (e) (1) above) having members in such department or agency an opportunity 
to present their views, promulgate regulations specifying that administrative 
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officers shall at the request of officers or representatives of the national employes’ 
organizations confer, either in person or through duly designated representatives, 
with such officers or representatives in the formulation of all policies affecting 
working conditions, safety, in-service training, labor-management cooperation, 
methods of adjusting grievances, transfers, appeals, granting of leave, promotions, 
demotions, rates of pay (the words “rates of pay” apply to blue-collar workers 
only and do not in any way remove from the jurisdiction of the Congress the 
wage-fixing provisions for Classification Act Employees and all other groups of 
employees whose wages are now fixed by the Congress) and reduction in force 
Such regulations shall recognize the right of such officers or representatives and 
the employee members of such national employee organizations to carry on any 
lawful activity, without intimidation, coercion, interference, or reprisal.” 

Reword (3) to read as follows: 

“(3) Charges involving a violation of this subsection (or of any regulation 
promulgated hereunder) shall be referred to an impartial board of arbitration 
to be composed of three members, one to be selected by the organization making 
the charge, one to be selected by the head of the department or agency involved, 
and the third, who shall act as chairman, to be selected jointly by the organization 
and the department or agency involved, from a panel of names of suggested 
public members established by the President of the United States for this 
purpose. The findings of this board of arbitration shall be final and conclusive 
as to the fact of violation and the head of the department or agency involved 
shall take such action as may be necessary to cause the suspension, demotion, 
or removal of any administrative official found by the board of arbitration to 
have violated this subsection (or any regulation promulgated hereunder).” 

Reword (4) to read as follows: 

“(4) Provided: That nothing in this subsection shall nullify any provision of 
any contract, agreement, or regulation reached by mutual agreement between 
a department or agency and a national employe organization (as defined in (e) 
(1) above) except as may hereafter be agreed to by the parties thereto.” 

Add (5) to read as follows: 

“(5) As used in this subsection, the term “department or agency” means an 
executive department or independent establishment in the executive branch of 
the Government including a corporation wholly owned by the United States and 
the Municipal Government of the District of Columbia, but does not include the 
Central Intelligence Agency or the Federal Bureau of Investigation.” 


The Cuarrman. Mr. Fitzgerald? 


STATEMENT OF GERALD FITZGERALD, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE, AFL-CIO 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Fitzgerald follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GERALD FITZGERALD, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, much has been said and will 
continue to be said of the manifold facets of the problem of employee-manage- 
ment relationships in the Federal Government. 

The extensiveness of that evidence in scope, in volume, and in import, has 
built up a record that in our opinion points directly and only to a single salutary 
solution—adoption of the measure under consideration, a proposal with which 
we heartily concur and have long espoused. 

We feel there is no need for further amplification of already voluminous 
material—we simply wish to emphasize that the isolated examples of good 
relationships in some areas cited as basis of opposition we seek to have made 
universal. 

We do not believe that such a happy era can develop under current operations. 

We do believe enactment of 8S. 3593 will engender and insure it. 

We urge therefore that the committee move speedily to a favorable report 
on 8S. 3593. 


The CHarrmMan. Mr. Jaspan? 
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STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Jaspan follows :) 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JASPAN, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF POSTAL SUPERVISORS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is Daniel Jaspan. I am the legislative representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Postal Supervisors, representing about 20,000 supervisors 
in the postal field service. This membership includes supervisors in the custodial 
and motor vehicle service as well as the post office. 

The United States Government imposes obligations on private industry to deal 
with employee grievances. There is no apparent reason why this same Govern- 
ment should not do the same for its employees, with any necessary modifications 
to suit the needs of the service. Our Government should set the pace for private 
industry instead of following their lead. We cannot assume that employees 
under civil service are so happy at all times that they have no proper complaints 
or grievances. 

As supervisors, we have no complaint at the national level. We feel that, 
at the national level, we have been accorded the rights usually associated with 
management, and we feel that we are part of such management. Actually, the 
Post Office Department has been most cooperative at all times. However, there 
have been problems at local levels that could have been adjusted locally if this 
proposed legislation had been law. 

The bill S. 3593 would only grant us equal rights which the non-Federal em- 
ployees in private industry take for granted. These are rights which we should 
have for our protection, if and when we need them. It would grant us the 
right by law, rather'than as a privilege to be consulted on certain matters of 
policy relating to working conditions, safety, labor-management cooperation, 
and methods of adjusting certain grievances. 

Since we feel that postal employees are entitled to the rights and protection 
cranted by S. 3593, we urge its favorable consideration. 

On behalf of the National Association of Postal Supervisors, I thank this 
committee for giving me the privilege of bringing our views before you. 


The CHarmman. Mr. Max Bander? 


STATEMENT OF MAX BANDER, ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mr. Banper. Mr. Chairman, the committee now has copies of the 
letters dealing with an individual grievance of mine. I think they 
have copies already. It was handed in a month ago. 

The Carman. It is an individual grievance you want inserted in 
the record ? 

Mr. Banper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman, It will appear in the record. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., May 25, 1956. 
Senator W. R. Larrp, 


Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: This letter is to follow up my request to bring my case to your 
attention and to the attention of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
of the United States Senate. I am submitting copies of letters I have written 
and letters I have received in connection with my grievance and appeal through 
the grievance machinery of the Post Office Department. 

On May 24, 1956, I attended the morning session of the open hearings before 
the committee on 8S. 3593. I heard the statements of Mr. Philip Young, Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission, and Mr. A. E. Weatherbee of the Post Office De- 
partment. Both of these officials, as well as the rest of the agency officials, are 
opposed to S. 3593, that would create an independent arbitration board to handle 
and decide employee complaints, appeals, and grievances. The reasons given by 
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these two officials are that there is now adequate machinery for an employee to 
present his grievance, appeal, ete. 

My personal feelings and opinion, based on a very recent first-hand experience 
with the Post Office Department, is that the grievance procedure is a sham and a 
mockery. The agency officials are not afraid of their own grievance machinery 
but they are afraid of the arbitration board that this bill proposes. It seems 
to me that any reasonable person reading my letters of grievance and appeal and 
the replies I have received can see through this sham and mockery. The depart 
ments and agencies know that, under 8. 3593, a humble individual like myself 
might actually get his point of view to prevail, after a hearing and a considera 
tion of the merits of the grievance. No doubt the agencies are worried about that 
part of the bill which provides penalties for officials who violate the provisions of 
the bill. 

In connection with my grievance and appeal, I have made several attempts to 
see the Postmaster General, or 1 or 2 other officials close to him. However, I have 
been unable to see anyone other than a Mr. Bresnaham, the personnne!l officer of 
the Department. According to the statement of Mr. Weatherbee (p. 20 of his 
printed statement of May 24, 1956), assurances have been given that a grievance, 
if not satisfactorily resolved at local levels, would go all the way to the head 
of the agency. However, when one actually tries to go to the head of the agency, 
he is told that the Postmaster General has delegated the power of decision to 
other officials within the Department, and the head of the agency does not se¢ 
individuals on individual cases. I was told that the only person I can see is Mr 
Bresnahi im, the personnel officer of the Department. After talking to Mr. Bresna 
ham 2 or 3 times, it was obvious to me that there would be a first-class whitewash 
of the Alexandria post office. However, since I had no board of arbitration that 
I could go to, as proposed under 8S. 3593, I had to depend on the “assurances” that 
my grievance would be given careful consideration. My purpose in bringing my 
case to your attention and to the attention of the hanaie Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee is threefold. I shall list them in order: 

To present an individual case at this time, in order to give you and the 
committee some idea of how one employee was recently treated at the hands of 
the grievance machinery of an agency (Post Office Department). 

2. To ask your help and the help of the committee in correcting the injustice 
I have suffered by demanding that the Post Office Department actually investigate 
and adjudicate my grievance as outlined in my attached letters to the Depart 
ment; that is, my letters dated March 19 1956, and April 18, 1956. 

That I be given an opportunity to testify before the whole committee on my 
experiences and feelings of the present grievance machinery, based on the recent 
experiences at the Post Office Department, and why I feel that there is a real need 
for S. 3598. 

Respectfully yours, 
MAx BANDER, 
Former Utilitu Carricr, Alerandria, Va., Post Office 


The CHatrman. Mr. James B. Cobb? 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. COBB, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Cops. I have already submitted a statement. I would like t 
submit an additional statement. 

The CHarrman. You may do so by this weekend. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cobb follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. Copp, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF POSTAL 
EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Chairman and associate members of this committee, my name is James B. 
Cobb. I am the national president of the National Alliance of Postal Employees. 
I am accompanied by Mr. Charles R. Braxton, who serves this organization in 
the capacity of research assistant. 

We represent a membership of 20,000 enrolled into 110 branches in 36 States. 
The national office of this body stands at 1644 11th Street NW., Washington, 
DD. C.. and in which the functions and staff pertinent to the interests of these 
postal employees operates. 
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I might say to you that the organization which I have the privilege to repre- 
sent has followed the industrial pattern of organization since its inception in 
1913. Numbering in our midst all categories of postal employees, Il can em- 
phatically state that we clearly affirm the purpose of S. 3593. 

In presenting ourselves before you, we wish to express our gratitude and that 
of the organization for the opportunity to be heard. Your consideration of 
S$. 55938 is a tribute to the sincerity of your interest in the proposition that sound 
human relations is basic to the orderly function of any enterprise. 

Also, we note with interest the date of introduction of this measure is April 9, 
1956. We, therefore, must applaud its timely scheduling for consideration. We 
are aware of the tremendous burdens of office which is yours as you function in 
the area of the multiplicity of serious and complex problems before you. S. 3595 
represents the long step to recognition of maturity of Government, its execu- 
tives, and their subordinates in terms of labor-management relations. In that 
connection, I would be grateful for the committee’s indulgence of a few pro- 
posed changes in the language of the bill. 

We suggest the following revisions as materially strengthening the interpre 
tations of employee organization rights: 

Section (2), paragraph (A), line (10), strike out “confer,” and insert “partici- 
pate.” Line (11), which follows, strike out ‘“‘on matters,’ and insert “in deter- 
mination.” 

Section (2) paragraph (B), line (24), insert after the word “organization” 
and before the word “and” the word “involved.” Line (25), which follows, 
strike “appointed by the Secretary of Labor” and insert “to be chosen jointly 
by the organizations and the department or agency.” 

Section (3) line (4), strike out the word “impartial” and insert the word 
“independent.” Line (5) of the same section, strike out all language following 
the word “members” down to and including the word “commission” in line (9). 

We feel strongly that the course of legislative history in the field of labor 
relations eloquently mirrors the growth of public opinion on this matter. 

In 1916 the participation of labor in a tripartite grouping of the War Labor 
Board heralded the new dimensions of civic responsibility. The Board admin- 
istratively recognized and affirmed the right of workers to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of their own choosing. 

In 1933 the National Industrial Recovery Act by the Congress legislated the 
right of workers to organize and to bargain collectively. William Green char- 
acterized that action as the worker’s “charter of industrial freedom.” 

In 1935 the Labor Relations Act, usually referred to as the Wagner Act, mate- 
rially substantiated the right of American workers to organize and to bargain 
collectively. 

In these years, the recognition of the right of the industrial worker to bargain 
over conditions surrounding his employment has been a vital part of economic 
growth of America. 

In sharp contrast, however, is the reluctant regard shown to Federal employee 
in his right to bargain collectively. The instrument utilized in this reluctant 
regard is the administrative policy, which technically acquiesces to public policy, 
but which also lacks the emphasis of congressional legislation. ‘lherefore, the 
area between quiet assertion of the right to orgarize and the hostile oral and 
procedural actions remains unclear and purposefully confusing. 

We can charitably understand the clutch in which managerial prerogatives 
are held. But, the age-old concept that operating efficiency decreases without 
the autocratic right to make decisions must stand alongside the doctrine that 
management is the trustee for all affected by the operation of the enterprise. 
Furthermore, the provisions of S. 3593 are a way of management, contrary to 
the belief that it is a usurpation of the managerial function. These provisions 
and the agreements which emanate from their sanction would set the framework 
in which management would operate. 

By this, we do not propose a day-to-day participation in the execution of poli- 
cies. We do mean, however, that decisions which must be made and having 
effect on personnel policy, job security, or working conditions logically come 
within the purview of negotiable subjects. 

Our position on this subject cannot be considered unreasonable. In effect, it 
is a minimal proposition that extends beyond mere sound personnel policy. Our 
concept of the acceptance of the right to negotiation and arbitration is that it 
should extend to Federal workers. Moreover, just as the national economy is so 
geared to include equitable labor policies, so should the operation of Government 
be similarly inclusive. 
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In essence, we say that democratic organization means a sharp distinction 
between policymaking and policy execution. The process of determining pur 
poses, policy and method in the employees’ relation to the production function 
should be shared. Supervision and direction should be unified and single 

Today, a sense of urgency surrounds the attention to this measure. Uncertain 
ties beset large numbers of workers over the innovation of automatic devices. 
Information on plans, displacements, dislocations are sparse indeed. The future 
of Government processes appears to be expanding. The future of employees 
becomes most uncertain. 

In addition, incidents of abusive personnel practices, one of which was recently 
reported in the May 9 issue of the Washington Post and Times-Herald by the 
eminent columnist on Government affairs, Jerry Kluttz, seems to further empha 
size the need for actual participation of employee groups in decisien making 


“HOW CONGRESS WON HOT CONTROVERSY WITH AGRICULTURI 


“It happened not so long ago at Agriculture. An employee who was nearin: 
retirement was given an abrupt order to transfer to another job at a distant 
location. His protests were brushed off. His wife, too, was a Federal employer 
who was close to retirement and the transfer meant she'd have to quit to ac 
company her husband. 

“The employee discussed the proposed transfer with his Member of Congress 
who made inquiries. An Agriculture official became incensed at what he con 
sidered to be congressional interference. He determined either to transfer the 
employee, or preferably, to fire him. 

“In reprisal, the stubborn official ordered investigators to go into the em- 
ployee’s record during 28 years as a Federal employee and to dig out every- 
thing possible in it of a derogatory nature. 

“News of the vindictive inquiry reached Capitol Hill. A closed-door meet- 
ing was held, attended by Agriculture officials and congressional aides. 

“The Agriculture official was adamant. He insisted the employee either must 
transfer or be fired, and that the investigation of the employee would be carried 
on. He conceded that the employee had a good record and was doing satis 
factorily in his present job. 

“A Capitol Hill staff member had been given prior authority to speak for 
a powerful congressional committee. His response was blunt and to the point. 
He proposed to fight fire with fire and said, in effect: 

“Unless the special investigation of the employee was canceled by nightfall, 
that the committee would undertake a similar inquiry into the backgrounds of 
every single Agriculture official and employee who had had anything to do witn 
the particular case, starting with the official who had ordered the extraordinary 
investigation. 

“Agriculture acted fast. Within 2 hours it informed the committee that 
the special inquiry and the proposed transfer of the employee had been canceled, 
and that it was sorry for the whole unfortunate affair.” 

Between the details mentioned above and the opposition to the principle 
of the bill, there appears doubt, if not absolute rejection, of the abilities of Gov 
ernment workers to contribute to this function. 

But we emphasize that the individual worker—who along with his industria] 
brother—is confronted in an election year with the problems of farm polic) 
international relations, constitutional rights, and economic policies, and who we 
presume to be sophisticated enough to base his decision upon the clarity of his 
views and elect responsible officers to administer the affairs of state. That in 
dividual must surely be sophisticated enough to relate the job he holds to the 
working conditions under which he labors. 

The positive aspects of a comprehensive labor-management relationship ca 
be a contributing factor to greater production for the tax dollar. Increased 
morale and voluntary compliance with regulations result from the participation 
of the employee spokesmen. Furthermore, many regulations underlying griev- 
ance problems could be written with more of the employee's welfare in mind 
and the conditions under which the regulations must operate. In addition, 
the experience of the employee in a particular function makes him a source 
ideas and opinions in connection with that operation. 

Our system of checks and balances logically embraces the function of labor 
management cooperation. Though, to some, it may be irksome, the checking of 
unrestrained abuse of authority adheres to the American concept of democratic 
procedure. 
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According to the Commerce Clearing House compilation of union contract 
clauses, “The union contract of today lays down the basic rules which govern 
the day-to-day relationship between an employer and a union representing the 
employer's workers. Negotiated through the process of collective bargaining, 
the contract represents a crystallization of what the parties have mutually 
agreed upon to regulate their conduct and dealings for a certain period of 
time. As a formal instrument signed by the parties, the agreement performs 
many functions. It defines the respective rights of the employer and the union ; 
it fixes the terms and conditions of employment for the employees covered 
by its provision; it sets out employee benefits and determines the standards 
for employee eligibility ; and in most instances, it sets up procedures for settling 
disputes which arise during its term.’ 

Some committees are authorized to consider any problem or matter of mutual 
interest.” 

In certain instances the scope is quite broad. The language describing the 
function of union contract Clauses point to the evolutionary process of maturing 
standards of recognition as it applies to the employee and managerial function.* 
The arbitration feature marks the point of equity between the right of the em- 
ployee and the assigned responsibility of the agency. In comparison, the pres- 
ent administrative recognition assumes the aspects of an elementary form of 
management-employee relationship—one in which the power balance resides 
in the hands of the executive. Stability comes at the expense of the employee 
who must abide by the consideration apd the decision of authority. 

The National Alliance of Postal Employees maintains that a high degree of 
stability is feasible and can be implemented by a strengthened morale factor 
within the framework of customs, laws, and a native sense of responsibility. 

Our organization has never endorsed the use of the strike weapon. And we 
emphasize that we do not here endorse that procedure. Many reasons shape 
this position of which the basic one is the understanding of and response to a 
public trust. We feel that unions, however large, cannot match the majesty, the 
power, the resources of the Government strongly supported by the ingrained 
loyalty of the people. And we feel that there exists no desire to do so. There- 
fore, the provisions of S. 3593, assuring an equitable procedure by which our 
views may be impartially weighed, are morally just and economically sound. 

Furthermore, in the absence of the right to strike, the only alternative is the 
assertion of the moral responsibility of Government to its employees in the area 
of labor relations. 

Sirs, we have submitted to you what, in our judgment, is an approach to 
standard procedure in the orderly function of personnel relation in Federal em- 
ployment. We further submit to you that none of us possesses the full knowl- 
edge encompassing the broad scope of human relations and human activation. 
We do presume that every man and woman has an inner depth of pride and 
responsibility. It is to this inner depth that we urge you look for the continued 
and increased contribution to the total effort of service and production. 

In addition, we rest our presentation on the premise that the ultimate test of 
any Management-union agreement is whether in the long run it helps or hinders 
production, and this must be further implemented by the long-term interest of 
labor and management that standards of employment must not be sacrificed. 

I thank you. 


The CHamman. Mr. Meyer? 


STATEMENT OF RALPH A. MEYER, REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
PRINTERS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. Meyer. I am a representative of the Government Printing 
Office printers. I would like to call to your attention the fact that 
this bill does not cover in its title organized employees other than 
those who are members of Government employees organizations. 

The Government Printing Office has members of other unions. We 
wonder if the bill was intended to cover the members of the Govern- 


1 Foreword, Union Contract Clauses, p. 3, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
October 1954. 

2 Ibid., p. 51628. 

3 Tbid., p. 51628. 
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ment service who are members of other unions, and not members of 
Federal employee unions. 
The CHairman. We will certainly look into that matter, too. 
Mr. Meyer. | will have a statement ready for you by Tuesday. 
The CHarrman, That will be fine. 
(The statement referred to appears as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RALPH A, MEYER, CHAIRMAN, GOVERNMENT PRINTING © 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF COLUMBIA TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION 
Chairman Johnston and members of the Senate Vost Office and Civil Service 
Committee, the printers in the Government Printing Office endorse the provisiot 
of Senate bill 3593. We feel that passage of this legislation will be a step toward 
better labor-management relations in Government service Phis legislation w 
boost employee morale for it provides an appeal step beyond the confines 

strictly intra-agency decision. 

We wish to call the committee's attention to the wording of the title, howeve 
As written, this bill would seem to exclude most employees of the Government 
Printing Office and of any other agency whose employees are members of later 
organizations that are not “national employee” organizations 

We respectfully suggest that the title be amended to rend: “To amend sectio: 
6 of the act of August 24, 1912, as amended, with respect to the recognition of 
labor organizations to which postal and Federal employees may belong.” 

We further respectfully suggest that wherever in the bill the words “employee 
organization” appear, they be changed to read “labor organization.” 

A question arises regarding the employee representative referred to in section 
(e) (2) (B), page 2, lines 23 and 24: Does this representative who is to serve 
on the board of arbitration have to be employed in the agency or department 
wherein the dispute arose? 

The same question concerns section (e) (3) on page 3, lines 5 and 6. 

We thank the committee for this opportunity to express our views and sincerely 
hope for favorable action on Senate bill 3593. 


The Cuairman. That concludes all of the witnesses as noted by us 
who want to be heard. 
Is there anyone else? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH THOMAS, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF POST OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Tuomas. I am Joseph Thomas, president of the United Na 
tional Association of Post Office Clerks. I am on the list but my 
name was not called. With your permission, I would like to state 
that our organization is strongly in support of this bill. 

I would like to present my prepared statement for insertion in the 
record. 

The CuHatrMan. We will be glad to have it. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Thomas follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH F. THOMAS, NATIONAL PRESIDENT, UNITED NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION OF Post OFFICE CLERKS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Joseph F. Thomas. 
I am the president and legislative representative of the United National Associa 
tion of Post Office Clerks. Our organization, the oldest postal union in existence, 
has headquarters in the Colorado Building, 14th and G Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee today and to 
testify for our membership in behalf of S. 3593, a bill to provide official recog 
nition of postal and Federal employee organizations in their dealings with top 
officials of their particular agencies. 
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Our organization is unofficially recognized by the Post Office Department and 
we do present grievances and hold meetings with officials of the Department, as 
needed. Sometimes we are received cordially and receive the consideration to 
which our members are entitled. On other occasions, however, the facts which 
we present are completely ignored, regardless of their validity. Many times 
individual postal employees are represented by our association in cases which 
should clearly be settled in favor of the employee. In some of these cases we 
are given a general runaround and receive only the local postmaster’s side of 
the story, which, of course, is slanted in his favor and against the employee. We 
receive complaints of all kinds from postal employees, including violations of 
seniority rights, unfair treatment with regard to working conditions, and numer- 
ous other problems which we are not able to settle satisfactorily under the present 
setup. We are rarely consulted on basic policy matters and, generally speaking, 
we do not learn of important policy changes and decisions until notified of them 
by our members in the field. 

Just recently orders have been issued by the Post Office Department which 
would tend to silence employees in connection with the improvement of working 
conditions and the presentation of grievances. Then, too, an order has been 
issued prohibiting organization representatives from collecting dues from associa- 
tion members. We are powerless to change such orders, even though the Post 
Office Department naively states that such directives mean nothing. 

In testifying against S. 3593, the Post Office Department states that organiza- 
tions already have recognition and so no new law is necessary. We believe that if 
it is the intent of the Post Office Department to recognize postal unions, no pos- 
sible harm can be caused by the enactment of the bill before this committee. On 
the other hand, if the Post Office Department does not wish to actually recognize 
postal unions as such, then, of course, the passage of S. 3593 becomes even more 
necessary than ever. 

In summary, I feel that the need for a bill such as S. 3593 has been demon- 
strated time and again. I know that postal employees desire such protection and 
I feel sure that they will be happier and better able to perform their duties 
efficiently with such protection. The morale of our postal people is at an all- 
time low and I am sure the passage of S. 3593 will tend to raise that morale. 

I urge you to take prompt action with this measure and I thank each of you 
for listening to my testimony. 


The Crairman. Is there anyone else that I have overlooked ? 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. MIMS, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, PLATE PRINTERS UNION OF WASHINGTON LOCAL NO. 2, 


AND INTERNATIONAL PLATE PRINTERS, AND THOMAS G. GILL, 
PRESIDENT, LOCAL NO. 2 


(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. Mims, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PLATE 


PRINTERS UNION OF WASHINGTON LocaL No. 2, AND INTERNATIONAL PLATE 
PRINTERS 


Employees of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are hopeful that this Con- 
gress will recognize the necessity of legislation for the improvement of labor- 
management relations as contained in S. 3593. 

History has revealed and will support that where problems and differences oc- 
cur, honest and sincere discussions between the parties concerned usually produce 
a better understanding and more cooperation, which is a healthy democratic 
relationship. 

A democratic system of settling grievances between organized labor and man- 
agement has produced a higher morale which stimulates greater efficiency and 
higher productivity. These conditions make this land of ours the greatest in 
the world. 

In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing misunderstandings and disagree- 
ments between labor and management have resulted in the very lowest of morale, 
and a state of insecurity among the employees. 

Just last year the plate printers were informed by management of no plans for 
a reduction in force in the foreseeable future. Within a few days representatives 
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of these men were notified of a reduction in 30 days. Later information revealed 
this reduction was planned several months before notification of the men. Dur- 
ing this period of planned reduction and notification, many of these employees 
assumed many financial responsibilities which resulted from previous encourage- 
ment as to their security of position. As a result you can imagine their hard- 
ships. 

Through consideration in the planning stage these men could have prepared 
themselves to avoid such hardships, and morale of present employees would not 
have been injured to such an extent. 

Two years ago the Treasury Department employed the Methods Engineering 
Council of Pittsburgh, Pa., to make a survey and make recommendations in the 
Bureau of Engraving. Employees have asked permission to study and discuss 
these recommendations, but have not been permitted to do so. The program in the 
Bureau of Engraving is based on many recommendations of this survey, which 
affect working conditions, wages, and the very livelihood of these employees. It 
is being carried out without the employees being able to prepare themselves for 
the results which will affect them by this program. 

Recently the plate printers were informed by management of no need for worry 
of a reduction in force for the next 5 years. They ask for complete cooperation 
and confidence in the program in progress without the employees knowing the 
extent or the intentions of this program. Frankly, the printers are concerned 
that history way repeat itself in the near future. 

Wage negotiations have been very difficult, and have extended for as long as a 
vear and a half before adjustments were made. Considerate arbitration between 
labor and management could settle these differences within a reasonable time and 
create better relations between employees and management. 

Compulsory arbitration, as this bill provides, would more adequately protect 
the rights of employees and stimulate a better relationship between labor and 
management. 

We heartily seek your favorable reaction to this bill 8. 3593. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN Bark ASSOCIATION COMMITTEE ON LABOR RELATIONS OF 
GOVERN MENTAL EMPLOYEES, JUNE 27, 1955 


MEMBERS 


American Federation of Government Employees. 

American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees. 

American Federation of Teachers. 

Central Labor Union and Metal Trades Council of Panama Canal Zone. 

International Association of Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron Workers. 

International Association of Fire Fighters. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

American Federation of Technical Engineers. 

International Photo-Engravers Union of North America. 

international Plate Printers, Die Stampers, and Engravers’ Union of North 
America. 

International Printing Pressmen and Assistants Union of North America. 

International Typographical Union. 

International Union of Operating Engineers. 

National Association of Letter Carriers. 

National Association of Post Office and Postal Transportation Service Mail 
Handlers, Watchmen, and Messengers. 

National Association of Master Mechanics and Foremen. 

National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

National Postal Transport Association. 

Office Employes International Union. 

The National Association of Special Delivery Messengers. 

International Association of Machinists. 


FOREW ORD 


The following is a vertbatim copy of a report prepared by the committee on 
labor relations of governmental employees of the labor relations law section 
of the American Bar Association. The commmittee was selected by me at the 
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time I was national chairman of that section and consists of eminent lawyers 
throughout the country representing labor, management, and the Government. 
The committee was headed by H. Eliot Kaplan of New York City, a distinguished 
practitioner and teacher in the specialized field of governmental labor relations 
and a member of the New York Bar. All of the members of the committee 
concurred in the report. 

The report was submitted to and approved by the labor law section of the 
American Bar Association at the annual convention of the association held in 
Philadelphia in August 1955. However, the report was not submitted to nor 
passed upon by the American Bar Association as such, for the reason that the 
report did not call for the passage of any particular legislation or for any other 
specific action. Accordingly, it stands as a report of a standing committee on the 
section of labor relations law of the American Bar Association, approved by 
that section, but the report cannot be considered as approved by or a recom- 
mendation of the American Bar Association itself, since it was never submitted 
to the governing body of that organization for approvel, nor will it be in the 
absence of recommendation for specific legislative or other action. 


Hersert 8S. Tuarcuer, Attorney, 


A special committee of the American Bar Association has issued a report 
declaring that Federal and postal employees “have an inherent and justifiable 
right to organize among themselves to serve their own best interests and welfare.” 
The committee recommends that the Government provide stronger recognition 
of employee unions and to establish workable grievance machinery to handle the 
complaints of aggrieved employees. 

The commmittee is headed by H. Eliot Kaplan, former executive director of 
the nonpartisan National Civil Service League and now an attorney and pension 
constultant to a number of large New York corporations. Other members are 
Norman Bierman, a St. Louis attorney specializing in labor-management prob- 
lems; John P. Curran, a Boston corporation attorney; Paul F. Douglass, former 
president of American University; Paul M. Herzog, former member of the 
National Labor Relations Board; Frederick R. Livingston, New York manage- 
ment lawyer; Robert D. McCabe, industrial relations instructor at Fordham 
University ; Cyrus C. Perry, counsel for the Nation Education Association; Alvin 
B. Rubin, Baton Rouge management lawyer; and Dr. Harvey Walker, professor 
of government at Ohio State University. 

The special committee’s report follows: 


SECOND REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LABOR RELATIONS OF GOVERNMENTAL 
EMPLOYEES, JUNE 27, 1955 


Summary of report and recommendation 


Statutory restrictions on the right of public employees to “strike” against gov- 
ernment, to organize as they see fit (within certain limitations to protect the 
public interest), to negotiate “collectively” with public administrators, are not 
satisfactory approaches to solving the problems of management-employee rela- 
tions in government. Whever practicable the privileges accorded to employees 
in private industry should be extended to public employees, modified to meet the 
unique needs of the public service and compatible with our concepts of democratic 
administration of public affairs. 

The committee recommends establishment of adequate grievance machinery 
in the public service confined to areas of authorized administrative responsibility 
to assure justice both to management and employees. The goal in providing any 
sound plan is a satisfied and contented corps of public servants, the attraction and 
retention of competent personnel, and uninterrupted service to the people. 

* * * * » * 
Report of committee 


As pointed out in the committee's first report (1952), many forces in contem- 
porary society have been pressing governments to adopt labor relations policies 
and procedures which are based on negotiation rather than on force. The special 
legal status claimed for government as an employer which placed governmental 
employees in a less advantageous position than private employees in the area of 
management-labor relations is an apparent anachronism, 

Government as employer has failed in many instances to practice what it 
compels industry to do. Legislatures which deny to government agencies the 
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use of some proper form of “collective bargaining” procedures so familiar in 
industry (at least in terms of “collective negotiation”), which attempt to restrict 
unduly the right of employees to organize and to petition the Government for 
redress of their grievances, need to review the problem more realistically. 

Statutes purporting to deny public employees the “right” to strike to enforce 
their demands are unnecessarily and hardly in tune with the times. Strictly 
speaking in a technical legal sense there is no “right” inherent in public em- 
ployees to “strike”; that is, quit their jobs at will. The consequences of indi 
vidual or collective action in declining to perform services must depend on the 
nature and justification of the action, its cause and other surrounding circum- 
stances, and the merits of the controversy involved in each case. Legislation 
attempting to outlaw strikes of public employees has proved ill-advised and 
unworkable. Solution of the problem rests on sound administrative policies 
and procedures rather than restrictive statutes. 

It is a fallacy to assume that the usual so-called merit system laws governing 
the civil services are so comprehensive that employees have no proper basis for 
complaint as to their working conditions, or that their grievances are all super- 
ficial. Most of such laws relate primarily, if not exclusively, to the manner of 
appointment, promotion, discharge, and changes in status. Occasionally they 
regulate classification of positions based on duties and responsibilities, as well as 
establish a basis for salary plans. Laws governing employee relationships are 
usually less flexible in the public service than is generally the rule in private 
employment. Even alleged security in the public service has become not much 
different than that enjoyed in many areas of private employment. Injustices 
in the public service often result from the complexities and confusion of divided 
authority confounded by political manipulation. The tendency of administra 
tive officials to avoid their full responsibility by shunting the blame for inaction 
or inadequate action to the fiscal authorities or the legislature places the public 
employee in an unenviable position contrasted to private employees in dealing 
with their employers. 

The progress made in recent years by labor organizations, the development of a 
more responsible labor leadership, the benefits secured by organized labor, have 
brought public employees to a recognition of the advantages to them which 


might result from more effective organization and more aggressive negotiation 
with governmental agencies. A government which imposes upon other em 
ployers certain obligations in dealing with their employees may not in good faith 
refuse to deal with its own public servants on a reasonably similar favorable 
hasis, modified, of course, to meet the exigencies of the public service. It should 
set the example for industry by being perhaps more considerate than the law 
requires of private enterprise. 


Organizations of public emplovecs 


The right of public employees to organize among themselves for their mu 
tual interests has never been successfully challenged. Whatever limitations or 
restrictions have been imposed on special classes of employees, such as police- 
men, firemen, teachers, and other similar groups, have had to be defended on 
unique considerations for the protection of the public interest. (See pp. 144-145 
and 154-155, 1952 Proceedings, Section of Labor Relations Law.) Except in the 
ease of affiliation with outside labor unions with which they might have no 
compatible and dubious interest, the trend has been decidedly in the direction 
of noninterference with the freedom of public employees to organize as they 
will, and to choose their own representatives. Public administrators find it 
desirable to encourage disinterested and friendly cooperation with employee or- 
ganizations, though they might recognize the limitations in management-em- 
ployee relations as contrasted with private industrial relations. Public em- 
ployee unions have likewise recognized such limitations in dealing with gov- 
ernment administrators. 

Our committee maintains that public employees have an inherent and justi- 
fiable right to organize among themselves to serve their own best interests and 
welfare: and that they should have the right to affiliate with any outside 
organizations in either the public or private field, except in such rare cases where 
the protection of the public interest imperatively dictates nonaffiliation with out- 
side labor unions. It might be of questionable desirability that policemen, 
firemen, or prison guards, for example, should be encouraged to affiliate with out- 
side industrial.labor unions where there might be conflict of interests and loyal- 
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ties. Kut even in these areas of employments restrictions are justifiable only 
where it clearly appears that the public interest imperatively demands limita- 
tion.’ 


Collective negotiation 


Changes in attitude and in practice on the part of public officials are coming 
not so much through amendments or to repeal of old statutes, as through changes 
in administrative policy and procedure within the framework of existing law. 
This is hopeful, as indicating a change of heart and concert among responsible 
executive leaders. However, it entails some risks, both for the officials and for 
the employees, since outmoded unnecessary laws remain on the statute books 
to plague the negotiators and, at times, to frustrate their objectives. 

Every public jurisdiction should carefully review its laws pertaining to the 
conditions of service of public employees to be sure they meet present-day con- 
cepts of sound employee relationships. Government is the largest single em- 
ployer of labor and must discharge well its employee relations responsibilities. 
Revision of existing laws such as is suggested here should not be done without 
at least consultation with responsible representatives of the public employee 
organizations. Unilateral action in this area by legislators or administrators 
Without opportunity of employee organizations to present their views will only 
heighten misunderstanding. 

This recommendation for sympathetic reconsideration of the position of 
government in relation to its employees is not intended to counsel uncritical 
acceptance of all labor practices advocated by organized labor. Some of these 
may be undemocratic, based on sheer power and unworthy of an enlightened 
and cooperative labor movement, such as opposition to civil service testing on 
the basis that a union card is a sufficient guaranty of competence; advocacy 
of seniority as the only (or at least the principal) basis for promotion, ad- 
yancement or layoff, the adoption of the closed or union shop with the checkoff 
of union dues as a legal requirement; opposition to appraisals of performance, 
insistence on acceptance by the public authorities of going rates of hourly wages 
in private employment for skilled craftsmen employed by government on an 
annual basis not entirely analogous to private employment; opposition to auto- 
mation in rendering public services; opposition. to time and motion study de- 
signed to simplify work operations and reduce costs without speedup; insistence 
on featherbedding in technological changeovers. The list could be extended, 
but enough examples have been given to indicate the abuses and unwarranted 
pressures for preferential treatment. If the enumeration seems formidable, 
it may be well to remember that many foreign countries grant privileges to their 
permanent public employees far more extensive than these demands, making them 
a privileged caste even though their governments profess to be democratic. 

Enlightened public personnel administration in a democracy must be based 
on justice to both employee and taxpayer. Every competent citizen must have 
an equal right to compete for the privilege of public service positions, and the 
best who offer themselves for competition must be chosen. Public workers, 
however, should not be expected to make any nonessential sacrifices in their 
conditions of employment because they chose the public rather than the private 
sector of the economy as the scene of their labors. Neither should they be given 
any privileges not generally available in private employment. While the duty 
of the legislative authority to fix salaries and wages in the light of the fiscal 
capacity of the Government must not be impaired, no sound reason’exists why 
such policies should not be the subject of reasonable negotiation with the duly 
constituted and democratically chosen representatives of organized employees. 
Whether this is, or is not, called collective bargaining or collective negotiation, 
or by any other name, seems immaterial. The end result is what really matters. 
The same procedure, wherever practicable. may be applied to other matters af- 
fecting conditions of employment, such as hours of work, vacations, and sick 
leave, as well as grievances affecting groups or classes of employees. 

Whether the terms of a collectively negotiated agreement shall (as is custom- 
ary in private industry) be in the form of a written contract is really academic. 
It might perhaps have some salutary effect on the morale of the service and 


1 The National Labor Relations Board is an example of an agency where affiliation of 
its public employees with outside labor unions was deemed undesirable. The Board re- 
quested its employees not to affiliate with the CIO or AFL to make certain to avoid any 
possible criticism or suspicion that either union had an inside track. The New York State 
Labor Relations Board followed a similar practice. 
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satisfy the negotiating committee of the employee organization to have the un- 
derstandings arrived at between public management and employees reduced 
to writing. The real nub of the matter was well expressed by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt in 1937 in a letter to the president of the National Federation 
of Federal Employees, in which he stated: 

_ “Meticulous attention should be paid to the special relationships and obliga- 
tions of public servants to the public itself and to the Government. All Gov- 
ernment employees should realize that the process of collective bargaining, as 
usually understood, cannot be transplanted into the public service. It has its 
distinct and insurmountable limitations when applied to public personnel 
management. The very nature and purposes of government make it impossible 
for administrative officials to represent fully or to bind the employer in mutual 
discussions with Government employee organizations. The employer is the 
whole people, who speak by means of laws enacted by their representatives in 
Congress. Accordingly, administrative officials and employees alike are gov- 
erned and guided and in many instances restricted, by laws which establish 
policies, procedures, or rules in personnel matters.” 

The National Civil Service League in its report on Employee Organizations in 
the Public Service (1946) expressed the view that “Normally a ‘contract’ with 
an employee association in the public service represents an advisory group 
judgment which an administrator is willing to accept, not a technical instru- 
ment regarded as binding the government in future to a contract resulting from 
group pressure.” 

It is patent that an unequivocal grant of power to the administrative agency 
over the matters covered in a negotiated agreement is essential if the people 
may be bound by any agreement made by any agency of government. This would 
be so whether the agency is conventional regulatory or servicing ageney, or one 
performing proprietary functions of operating a public facility such as a trans- 
portation system, a powerplant, or a toll bridge. 

It is often contended that working conditions in publicly operated facilities 
and grievances of employees ariisng thereunder are basically no different than 
uuder private management. The same rights and privileges, it is pointed out, 
should, therefore, be accorded to public employees engaged in such publicly 
operated utilities. The practical difficulty in applying such reasoning is: 

(1) That it is virtually impossible with present complexities of Government 
activities to distinguish clearly between so-called regulatory and servicing and 
proprietary activities of government : 

(2) Whatever type of governmental activities involved, the relationship be- 
tween administrator and employee in the public service differs fundamentally 
from similar relationship in private industry. The public administrator and 
the subordinate employees are part of the general public whom they both serve. 
Their authority and actions are governed by laws, many of them restrictive on 
both administrator and subordinate employees. The flexibility of administra- 
tive authority in private industry is often lacking in the public service. Theo- 
retically there may be a distinction between one and another type of government 
activity so far as management-employee relations may be concerned, but prac- 
tically the distinction is more apparent than real. Much of the confusion of 
thought in this area is prompted by the legalistic distinctions made in court 
decisions involving tort actions against municipalities operating proprietary 
agencies as distinguished from the more conventional servicing agencies. 


Machinery for handling grievances 


Public employees, like their counterparts in private industry, have their 
grievances. Some are real, some fancied. Some practical devices to resolve 
their grievances are needed, though the solution is not easy. It is a challenge 
to public management to provide the means of adequately handling employee 
grievances. Public) opinion frowns on strikes in government service (and it is 
doubtful whether legally there is any such right, as pointed out in the memo- 
randum appended to our committee’s first report, appendix 1). It is the re- 
sponsibility of government administrators to avoid conditions becoming so 
unfavorable as to justify public employees resorting to such extreme measures, 
It is no answer to the problem of preventing strikes of government employees 
to outlaw the strike by legislation. These have proved unworkable and mostly 
futile. If conditions become utterly intolerable public employees will quit en 
masse, call it strike or otherwise. The public business must go on. The dis- 
missal of a whole agency or division of a department may prove impracticable. 
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Too harsh disciplinary measures aggravate the situation, rarely solve the prob- 
lem. The solution must lie in reasonableness and fairness, both to management 
representing the public generally, and to the employees. To subject public em- 
ployees to arbitrary treatment by administrators hiding behind the protection 
the law affords the latter is a denial of elementary jvstice. It violates the whole 
spirit of sound personnel administration. Continuity of government services 
without unnecessary or unwarranted interruption must always be a paramount 
consideration of all, including those employed by government. 

Our committee agrees with the views expressed in 1941 and reiterated in 
1945 by the National Civil Service League when it declared : 

“It is the duty of the State to avoid unfavorable conditions of public employ- 
ment and provide adequate machinery for the prevention and removal of 
employment problems at their source. But when the State fails in that duty 
it still remains the obligation of public employees to limit the presentation of 
their case to peaceable methods.” 

Legislative bodies have a wide variety of duties to perform and inherently 
cannot be expected to resolve the day-to-day issues that arise in the personnel 
tield of Government. It would seem desirable, in at least a large Govern- 
mental jurisdiction, that the legislature set up suitable machinery for conducting 
the negotiations for the public in meeting the proper demands of its public 
employees. This has been done in some of the jurisdictions here, and on a 
much more formalized and broader scale in the Great Britain through the estab- 
lishment of the National Whitley Council created by Parliament after World 
War Land originally designed for application to private industry.’ 

Government which denies to its employees the right to strike against the peo- 
ple, no matter how just might be the grievances, owes to its public servants an 
obligation to provide working conditions and standards of management-employee 
relationships which would make unnecessary and unwarranted any need for 
such employees to resort to stoppage of public business. It is too idealistic 
to depend solely on a hoped for beneficent attitude of public administrators. 
Promises of well-meaning public officials imbued with a sense of high authority 
who resort to the pretense of alleged limitations on thier powers to avoid dealing 
forthrightly with representatives of their subordinate employees only aggravate 
grievances. 

Some practical machinery for handling grievances, fancied or real, needs to 
be provided to insure to employees that public management is concerned with 
their just complaints. Ignoring a minor grievance, or what might appear to 
be unwarranted grousing on the part of an employee or group of them, can 
sometimes lead to mass resentment bringing about interruptions or stoppages in 
the public service which can cause as much mischief and inconvenience as a 
strike in private industry. Exhorting public employees to be loyal to their trust, 
and reminding them of their moral obligation not to strike against the Govern- 
ment, will not serve to prevent stoppages of public business where the employees 
tind conditions intolerable. They neither enhance respect for public adminis- 
trators who resort to such tactics as a defense mechanism, nor help toward a 
solution of the problem. They only lead to further misunderstandings and irrita- 
tions which result in prolonging the grievances of employees and giving them 
pretexts for seeking more drastic action. 

We have reached the point where the issue is no longer whether grievance ma- 
chinery should be made available to public employees in dealing with public ad- 
ministrators. The issue is what practical machinery for handling grievances 
is available which would insure employees fair treatment of their just grievances, 
and which would not hamper sound administration of governmental business. 
Cumbersome plans of providing layers of appeals panels with their inherent 
delays and frustrations, and unduly absorbing the time and patience of both 
management and the aggrieved employees make matters only worse. They 
rarely relieve the tension. 

The ideal plan would be one which would quickly satisfy an aggrieved em- 
ployee that his complaint had been handled with dispatch, without resent- 
inent by higher authority, and without fear of reprisal, one which would tend to 
satisfy both management and the employees that justice has been done. It is 
not enough that an aggrieved employee may be permitted to bring the matter 
before his immediate supervisor for redress, or even appeal to another higher 
official. It is important that he be assured that the head of the department 


2 See appendix I. 
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or agency would be sympathetically willing to hear 
become necessary for the employee to take the matter 
the issue have to be carried that far. Yet the knowledg 
uppeal to the head of the organization has a salutary 
visor and the aggrieved employee. It makes the for 
responsibility to iron out the difficulty and not let it ge 
confidence of the employee in the grievance machinery 

At the same time it is equally important that an e1 
brought to the attention of one of his superior officers 
channels before appealing to the head of the agency for . 
ber of appeal steps before it may be brought to the attention of 
ment should be held to 2 minimum, lest the plan becom 
than substance. The more informal and the 


less pretent 


chinery, the more satisfuctory the end result. The 
machinery after all is to provide some means whet 
may be carried on with as little interruption 
both management and subordinates, 
Grievance machinery should not be designed t 
nor with salary or other problems specifically regul 


is 


be confined to areas wherein management has authorit 
bility and discretion to adjust or correct situations 
just grievances. Even where a grievance may apy 
real a sympathetic attitude on the part of supervis: 
go a long way to relieve misapprehension and bo 
confidence in management's desire to treat employees fairly 

A number of public jurisdictions have experimented with various means of 
handling employee grievances, Some with more or less success ie Federal 
service grievances are handled on a departmental or agency basi In many 
cases the procedure is much too formalized and rigid, thus lending itself to 
uppeal after appeal with protracted hearings, many of them almost in the nature 
of a trial. Fortunately in most cases grievances are adjusted at the 


owest 
level of supervisory authority, sparing both the agency and 


the employee the 


trouble and cost of further appeals. In a number of State and municipal sery 
ices employee grievances are treated informally, occasionally with the aid of 


representatives of employee unions. Frequently grievance machinery has been 
established in the hope that its very existence might dissuade complainants fron 
pressing their minor claims. The knowledge that they can appeal to higher 
authority for redress tends to deter arbitrary action of a supervisor, 
the employees a feeling of satisfaction and security. 

New York City recently established a department of labor which was designed 
primarily to aid both management and labor in private industry in adjusting 
grievances of unions and employees. Its jurisdiction was extended to cover 
similar problems in the city’s civil service. The department made a study of 
the methods of handling employee grievances both in private industry and in 
other public services. It issued a report to the mayor outlining basic consider 
ations in establishing grievance machinery for the civil service. Prefatory 
to adopting a final formalized plan the labor department, nnder the sponsorship 
of the mayor, has held public hearings on practically every phase of govern 
ment-employee relationship—from the right to organize, through collective ba! 
gaining, exclusive union representations, down to the right to strike. The 
probability is that the city will adopt a grievance system modeled substantially 
along the lines of the preliminary report of the department. The proposal is 
quite comprehensive in scope and encompasses a liberal attitude toward employee 
privileges, mostly in the hopes that alleged causes of complaints among em 
ployees will be removed and grievances reduced to a minimum.” The system the 
city may adopt may well prove a satisfactory solution to the vexing problem 
which has been engaging the attention of public administrators throughout the 


and gives 


3 Some concern has been indicated over placing the responsibility of handling publ 
employee grievances in the labor depariments rather than the personnel agency of the 
city. It is maintained on one hand that management-labor relations are substantially 
identical problems in both the industrial field and in the public service. Where a labor 
department is established its jurisdiction, therefore, ought to include both areas It is 
suggested also that the labor department would be better equipped and more experienced 
in handling grievances and labor disputes. On the other hand, it is contended that em 
ployer-employee relations in the public service is uniquely a responsibility of the personnel 
agency, that the problems involved are closely related to most other personnel problems 
arising in the regular activities of the government agencies. Others go so far 


as to 
suggest that handling of grievances is not a proper function of a personnel agency. 
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country. It may set the pattern for similar plans in other public jurisdictions 
lis progress will be worth following over the next few years. 

The success of any plan of employee grievance machinery depends primarily 
on the mutual trust and respect which management and employee representatives 
display toward the system, and the sincerity of their efforts in helping to make 
it work to the satisfaction of both management and the employee. : 

The business of government is everybody’s business. A satisfied and con- 
tented corps of public servants, the attractions and retention of competent per- 
sonnel, and uninterrupted service to the people are the essential goals to be 
sought in providing any grievance procedure. 


APPENDIX 1* 


Brief outline of Whitley Council Plan in Great Britain 

The National Government of Great Britain established, after World War I, 
the National Whitley Council under an act of Parliament originally designed 
to be applied to private industry.® 

The general objects of the National Whitley Council, as stated in the original 
constitution and as they remain today were “to secure the greatest measure of 
cooperation between the state in its capacity as employer and the general body 
of civil servants in matters affecting the civil service, with a view to increased 
efiiciency in the public service combined with the well-being of those employed, 
to provide machinery for dealing with grievances, and generally to bring to- 
vether the experience and different points of view of representatives of the 
administrative, clerical, and manipulative civil service.” The Council now has 
52 members, of whom 26 are appointed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and 26 by the trade unions and staff associations. The nominees of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who are known as the official side, are all senior civil 
servants, many of them permanent secretaries of departments. The union 
nominees, known as the staff side, are chosen by staff associations acting either 
singly or in groups. These latter are all full-time union officials (most of whom 
are former civil servants) and active civil services, representing all of the 650,000 
nonindustrial civil servants. The chairman is the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury, who also is chairman of the official side. The chairman of the staff 
side, who is also chairman of the two negotiating and technical committees of 
that side, is a former secretary of an important employee union. 

The functions of the Civil Service National Whitley Council, as stated in its 
constitution, are: 

“12. The scope of the National Council shall comprise all matters which affect 
the conditions of service of the staff. 

“13. The functions of the National Council shall include the following: 

“i. Provision of the best means for utilizing the ideas and experience of 
the staff. 

“ii. Means for securing to the staff a greater share in and responsibility 
for the determination and observance of the conditions under which their 
duties are carried out. 

“iii. Determination of the general principles governing conditions of serv- 
ice, e. g., recruitment, hours, promotion, discipline, tenure, remuneration, and 
superannuation. 

“In the National Council the discussion of promotion shall be restricted to 
the general aspects of the matter and the principles upon which promotions in 
general should rest. In no circumstances shall individual cases be taken into 
consideration. 

“It shall be open to the National Council to discuss the general principles 
underlying disciplinary action, but there shall be no discussion of individual 
cases. 

“iv. The encouragement of the further education of civil servants and 
their training in higher administration and organization. 

“vy. Improvement in office machinery and organization and the provision 

of opportunities for the full consideration of suggestions by the staff on this 
subject. 


4 Prepared by Prof. Harvey Walker, member of committee. 
5In the description of the Whitley Council system which follows considerable reliance 


has been placed upon a pamphlet by James Callaghan, M. P. Whitleyism, Fabian Research 
Series No. 159, London, 1954, 40 pp. 
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“vi. Proposed legislation so far as it has a bearing upon the position of 
civil servants in relation to their employment.” 

For the first 20 years, the National Council held one formal meeting in each 
quarter. But beginning in 1989 this plan was abandoned in favor of informa! 
negotiation between the chairman of the staff side and a Treasury representative 
The full council has met on only three occasions in the last 15 years. Issues t 
be submitted by the staff side are decided upon by committees. The official si 
now has adopted the policy of consulting the staff side on all proposals from 
departments for modifying existing agreements and practice. Regardiess of 
which side submits a proposal, it is fully argued, either by correspondence o 
orally. If agreement is reached, with or without amendment, the Treasury 
is obligated to implement it. If there is no agreement, the staff side or a 
union may submit the issue to arbitration. Civil servants do not strike although 
there is no law which forbids them to do so. They, like the Government, abide 
by the awards of the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal which is made up of a 
chairman appointed by the Minister of Labor and two panels nominated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the staff side of the National Whitley 
Council. 

Every major department of the Government of Great Britain has a Whitley 
Council for its own staff, which leads an existence quite independent of the 
National Whitley Council.6 The objects and functions of these departmenta 
bodies are similar to those of the National Council, except that they are limited 
to considering matters of concern to the staff employed within the department 
They may, however, deal with individual cases, while the National Council may 
not. The official side of a departmental council is made up of senior civil 
servants employed in the department and appointed by the Permanent Secretary 
to the department. He himself serves as chairman. The staff side (which may 
be smaller or larger in number than the official side) is appointed by trade 
unions or groups of unions having members in the department. They 
elected by the employees, except as union oflicers. Their status as 
of the staff side comes by appointment. Departmental Whitley counci . 
somewhat more inclined to follow formal procedure. Most cases deal with the 
classification of positions or with promotions (note p. 4 of appendix I), although 
the council’s work includes all aspects of personnel administration. Differences 
between staff and official sides, if unresolved by compromise, are left open. In 
eases affecting individuals there is no appeal. Where classes of employees 
are involved the matter may be taken before the National Council, and if 
necessary, even before the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal. 

There is no fixed pattern of Whitley committees at a level below the depart 
ment. Yet they may be, and are, set up to cover any area where they seem 
appropriate. There are some based on geographical regions, where there is a 
large field service. Others serve branch offices or functional groups. All these 
regional and branch committees are subordinate to the departmental council. In 
a few departments, notably the post oflice, separate machinery has been set up 
to deal with the problem of productivity. These joint production councils also 
are accountable for their activities to the departmental Whitley Council. 

One result of the adoption of the Whitley Council system in Great Britain has 
been the great expansion and strengthening of civil service unions. Before World 
War I civil service trade unionism was weak. Today there are between 90 and 
100 unions catering to civil servants, ranging in size from 100 or so members to 
many thousands. Seven post office employee unions have a membership of 
approximately 230,000. Twelve other unions include 333,000 more. The Whitley 
system has encouraged amalgamation of small, ineffectual unions. There were 
over 250 different ones in 1919. 

The Government actively encourages unionization. A Treasury employee’s 
manual which is distributed to all new workers contains the following statement: 

“You are not only allowed but encouraged to belong to a staff association. 
Besides being a good thing for the individual civil servant to belong to an asso- 
ciation, which can support him in his reasonable claims and put his point of view 
before the authorities on all kinds of questions affecting his conditions of service, 
it is also a good thing for departments and for the civil service as a whole that 
civil servants should be strongly organized in representative bodies. * * * It is 
hopeless to try to find out the wishes of a scattered unorganized body of indi- 
vidual civil servants; each of whom may express a different view. When they 


®*Some departments which employ industrial workers have a second Whitley Council to 
deal with their problems. 
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get together in representative associations, their collective wish can be demo- 
cratically determined and passed on to the ‘management’ with real force and 
agreement behind it, the ‘management’ knows where they stand, and can act 
accordingly. So join an association and do your bit to see that it is a ‘live’ and 
a really representative one.” 

A trade union secures the right to negotiate on behalf of its members through 
recognition by the Treasury or the department concerned. This carries with 
it certain rights. A recognized union enjoys the right to discuss with the official 
side the conditions of service of the grades for which it is recognized and to enter 
into agreements on matters concerning them. It may take matters to the Civil 
Service Arbitration Tribunal where disputes occur and are not solved. Recogni- 
tion entitles a union to hold meetings on official premises for union officials, 
granting of special leave for union purposes, collection of trade union dues, and 
considerable access to official records. Recognition is accorded on the basis of 
the membership of the union concerned, the objective being that of having ¢ 
recognized union to represent every group of civil servants. There are a few un- 
recognized unions composed, in the main, of dissident elements from the recog- 
nized groups. They have representation on only a very few of the departmental 
or suboridnate councils of the Whitley system. 

Since 1946 civil service unions have been legally free to affiliate with the Trade 
Union Congress and most of them have done so. The Union of Post Office Workers 
also is a member of the Labor Party. However, only one member of Parliament 
now is a civil service trade union official. So long as the Whitley system works 
as well as it does, there is little need for direct pressure on Parliament by public 
servants, or for official spokesmen for them in that august body. 


[From the Machinist, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1956] 


44 Prorests Srronc-ArM EFrForT—IDAHO MEMBERS SpuRN NaAvy’s 
COMPANY UNION DESPITE THREAT OF FORCE 








DISTRIC! 





The commanding officer of a Naval Ordnance plant at Pocatello, Idaho, threat- 
ened to send armed security guards last month to force IAM members to attend 
meetings of a management-sponsored “employee council.” 

The attempt to force the Navy’s own brand of company unionism on its blue- 
collar workers was abandoned only after William H. Ryan, president of IAM 
District 44, registered the strongest protests with the Pentagon at Washington, 
D. C. 

Ryan, who reported the incident to the Machinist, called it “the most flagrant 
violation of the rights of Federal employees that has yet come to light.” 

“Tt is ironic,” Ryan pointed out, “that this outrageous incident should occur 
within a week after top spokesmen for the Eisenhower administration testified 
before a Senate committee that official recognition of Federal employee unions 
is not necessary because ‘sound labor-management policies’ already exist in the 
Federal service.” Ryan added: 

“No more convincing evidence to the contrary is possible than this strong- 
arm effort by a naval officer to force LAM members, against their will, to work 
against their own best interests.” 

The IAM and other Federal employee unions have long fought for the aboli- 
tion of employee councils because such committees are not required to answer to 
the employees they are supposed to represent. “The councils are strictly instru- 
ments of management,” Ryan explained. 

IAM President Al Hayes has declared that employee councils are “a man- 
agement-sponsored plan cunningly devised for the purpose of weakening true 
collective bargaining and retarding the growth of bona fide unions at Govern- 
ment installations.” 

Here’s the history of the Idaho case: 

April 19: The management of the Pocatello Naval Ordnance Plant called for 
nomination and election of a management-sponsored employee council. 

April 25: Several members of IAM Lodge 1720 were nominated even though 
they had not sought the nominations. The members indicated to other employees 
that they would not serve on the employee council if elected. 

May 8: Ledge 1720 voted not to take part in the employee council election. 
May 9%: Charles Perkins, of lodge 1720, informed Mrs. Hughey, head of the 


industrial relations office, that he could not serve on the employee council if 
elected. 
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Later the same day, Mrs. Hughey called George H. Carlson, recording secretary 
of lodge 1720, to her office. She wanted to know why the 
council. Carlson explained the union's objections in detail 

May 10: Management posted a notice showing the election results. Among the 
employees declared elected to the council were Carlson, Earl Sturdy, Myron C 
Wilson, and L. J. Brown, all membe rs of lodge 1720 

Upon reading the notice, the elected members instructed Carlson and Laurence 
E. Hester, president of lodge 1720, to submit their writte! 
R. R. Sampson, commanding officer of the Pocatella plan 

The letter pointed out that the resignations are submitted in confor 
with the IAM constitution. The letter went on to make clear that 
tive committee of lodge 1720 “is authorized to speak for our 
added : 

“We have expressed our desire in the past to cooperate in matters for the good 
and welfare of the plant and hereby reaffirm our cooperation when invited to do 
so as representatives of our membership.” 

May 19: Captain Sampson commanded the IAM member o attend the ney 
meeting of the employee council. He declared that nion members 
not show up, he would send out the plant security guard to round them 
force. 


loige is aguinst the 


resignations to Capt 


mance 
only the execu 
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As soon as news of Captain Sampson's threat reached Ryan, the dist: 
president called the Pentagon and lodged a vigorous protest with Rear 
George A. Holderness. Jr., the Navy's Chief of Indust: Relations, Inat 
of hours, the Navy's Bureau of Ordnance ruled that IAM 
forced to serve on employee councils. 

“Our members at the Pocatello plant have had no trouble since,’ Ryan told 
the Machinist last week. “But we are not letting the matter rest We are de 
manding a complete investigation of the incident by the Navy Department. We 
want to make sure that such strong-arm methods are not repeated 
the Government service. 

“In addition,” Ryan concluded, “I am planning to make a full report of this 
incident when I testify next week before the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. The committee, now conducting hearings on a bill to provide 


nembers cunnot 


anywhere in 


col 
lective-bargaining rights to Federal employees, should know just how urgently 
such legislation is needed.” 

Mr. Brawtey. I would like to ask a question for the purpose of 
getting a chart ready for the Congressional Record, without reading 
the testimony right away. 

Mr. Jaspan, do the postal supervisuis strongly endorse this legisla 
tion ? 

Mr. Jaspan. Yes, sir; they urge the passage. 

The Cuarrman. Anyone else / 

(No response. ) 

The CuarrmMan. That concludes the hearings. 

We will get the full subcommittee and full committee working on 
this. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee was adjourned.) 
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